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The great annual mortality from fevers in most regions of tho 
earth, the various and alarming features which they so often as- 
sume, the sufferings of the sick, and intense anxiety of friends in 
attendance, to say nothing of the protracted disorders whicli not 
unfrequently become the portion of the survivors, are circum- 
stances well calculated to invite attention to the causes and pre- 
vention of such formidable maladies. 

As if destined to check the exuberant pride, in which we 
should be so prone to indulge, at the advantages of our own 
favoured land, the visitation of febrile diseases often presses luja- 
vily upon many portions of it. Were we, indeed, to credit the ac- 
counts, and be swayed by the fears and prejudices of the writers, 
and no small portion of the inhabitants of l^iirope, we should be 
tempted to regard ourselves as peculiarly exposed to this evil. 
But a slight examination of the sulyect must soon satisfy any ob- 
servant inquirer, that such a belief is not born(j out by facts. An 
Englishman forgets that within trumpet's call of I^ndon, are to 
be found localities for remittent fevers, of a high grade ; while in 
the fens of Lincoln and Cambridgeshire, and districts of Hamp- 
shire, he may find the counterparts of the eastern shore of Ma- 
ryland and the neck of Virginia, for agues and their sequela*. 
Provence, so celebnited for the balmy purity of its air, has also, 
as the well-informed Frenchman knows, its low grounds and 
marshes, where diseases, characterized l)y all the violence of our 
own bilious fevers, are of common, if not of annual occurrence ; 
and in Britanny the same topography is attended with the same 
inflictions. Travellers love to descant, and we love to join them in 
the theme, on the bright cerulean sky of Italy ; but let us not for- 
get that the fertile plains of the Po and the Adige, so productive of 
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I Autumnal Fevers. 

vice and corn, and the country near the mouth of the^AmOy 
around Pisa, and near Leghorn, are the scat of fevers not inferior 
in violence and mortality to those of the low grounds of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. Of the horrors of the Campagna di Roma, 
and the Pontine Marshes on the road from Rome to Naples, we 
need not here speak : they have acquired an unfortunate celebri- 
ty, in this particular, of which few readers are ignorant. 

In thus indicating a community of diseases between the inha- 
bitants of the United States and those of Europe, wc are far from 
meaning thereby to foster a sullen quietism under evils, which, 
from their prevalence and duration, are supposed by many to be 
unavoidable. It is, indeed, too much in the nature of the humah 
in bid to either hunt after remote, foreign, <^nd improbable causes 
of disease, or, if assured of their home production, to sit down, 
;ind, with the apathy of a Turk, when the plague is raging 
around him, to suppose that it is so ordered, and cannot or ought 
not to be avoided. For the present, we shall content ourselves 
with a brief enumeration of the more prominent causes of our 
autumnal fevers — which of itself will indicate most of what is 
necessary in the way of prevention. 

1. Heat, Solar heat, when intenge, as in hot dimates, or dur- 
ing our own summers, has a prejudicial efiect on the animal econo- 
my, greatly increased by a partially stagnant atmosphere. The 
sickness and mortality of young children in our large cities, and 
the numerous sudden deaths among the adult <:lass, especially 
where the powers of life have been overstrained by great prior 
excitation, as in the intemperate, and those who have trav^U^ 
and laboured much in the sun, are examples in point Between 
these and the more dreaded cases of yellow fever, the difference 
is more in duration and degree than in kind. One man is struck 
down with the sun, and there ensues at once a rapid decompo- 
sition of his solids, and alteration of his fluids : in addition to the 
heat from without, his own internal organs evolve it in destructive 
excess, and he dies senseless and apoplectic. Another, witli a more 
gradual deterioration of function, becomes a victim to nearly 
similar changes, with distressing stomachic pain, and unquencha- 
ble thirst ; and he sinks, delirious, under yellow fever. Would we 
ward off these dire evils, before the danger has yet become im- 
minent, and, when the individual complains of what he calls an 
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Aulumtial Fevers. ^ 5 

overheat, or overfatigue ; when his skin is hot, temples throbbing, 
^ mind confused, thirst urgent, appetite gone, we recommend cool- 
ness, quietness, mental tranquillity, obedience to the instinct of 
nature, in abstaining from all solid food, and in merely using 
simple drinks, cool, slightly mucilaginous, and acid* The present 
^weakness is from excess of on^ kind, viz : of heat and bodily exer- 
cise, and not to be relieved by excess of another kind, viz : of vi- 
nous or alcoholic drinks and strong food ; the effects of which is 
directly to stimulate and increase the heat, and consequently the 
debility : with fresh ay*, in place of the close stagnant atmosphere 
in which the person breathed before, we also advise the use of 
cool water, by sponging, to the surface. ' 

2. Moisture. Moist air, when associated with heat in the 
day, is found to be very oppressive, by preventing transpiration 
both from the lungs an<} skin : the senses are dull, and there is a 
general languor and deKlity of the animal economy. This 
state is readily converted into violent fever, such as we see in the 
latter part of summer, at the mouths of rivers, in low alluvial 
soil, and near mill-ponds, partially dried, if there be imprudence 
in eating and drinking, or in exposure to the night air. Mois- 
ture, during the night, is still an operative agent f but in this case 
it is associated in the form of dew, with a sudden reduction of 
temperature, and contributes powierfully to chill the whole frame 
and depress the powers of life. Where vegetartion is rank and 
luxuriant, or the surface of the ground wet, without being en- 
tirely covered with water, the moisture of the air is most abun- 
dant, and the difference between the temperature of the day and 
night greatest. A person who walks out of town late of a summer 
. evening, and traverses even a small space of ground, covered with 
underwood and rank weeds, feels a chill pervade his whole frame. 
This explains the greater immunity from bilious and intermittent 
fevers, enjoyed by the inhabitants in the heart of the city, over' 
those in the suburbs, and on the borders. The first have a more 
. equable temperature, and drier air through the night : the latter, 
even in their houses, and still more if out of doors, or sitting up 
late at open windows, are immersed in a damp and cool atmos- 
phere, which contrasts remarkably with the great heat of mid- 
day. 

As the season advances towards the autumnal equinox, atmo%- 
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6 Aulumnal Fevers, 

pherical extremes atid vicissitudes increase, accompamed with 
frequent rains, and with them fevers multiply, — becoming, Jiow- 
ever, more distinctly intermittent. 

The means of prevention in these cases is obvious : they con- 
V sist in avoiding exposure to the sim's heat in the middle and after 
part of the day. ^ut. if the necessity for labour or travelling, or 
chance amusement have produced the exposure, the night air 
Vnust be carefully shunned, as also currents of cool air : the iimer 
garments ought to be changed and the skin well rubbed with a 
coarse towel. If persons must be out during Qie evening or night, 
they should keep themselves in movement ; a man may be Exposed 
during the whole night, riding or walking through a section of 
country, without much danger; but if he Vvere to stop and spend 
an hour in conversation, in the open air, or be foolish enough to 
sit down during tliis time, or so insane as to go to sleep, he would 
most likely be attacked, in twenty-four hours, with a violent chill, 
followed by regular bilious fever. When W£ think that we must, 
from some special cause, undergo the various exposures by day 
and night, adverted to above, we have it still in our power to 
rnodeVate theii- force, by wearing suitable apparel — which shall 
keep up an equable temperature of the body, and prevent our 
being shocked by the changes of the atmosphere. Flannel next 
the skin is beneficial in this point of view ; and other protection 
by outer thick clothing, early in the morning and in the evening, 
ought never to be lost sight of. 

3, Improper Food. Food is improper and liable to cause fever, 
either when it tires the stomach, without giving sufficient nour- 
ishment, or when it is too strong and stimulating, and from first 
exciting the stomach irritates all the other organs. Examples 
of the former are furnished in the too exclusive use of pumpkins, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers, bad bread, crude fruits, and the 
like; and of the latter in too large a quantity of flesh meat, or 
offish, with high seasoned sauces, and rich condiments. The class 
of persons who use the first, have lingering remittent and intermit- 
tent fevers, and dropsies : those who eat in excess of the latter, are 
more prone to inflammatory bilious fevers. The safe medium 
consists in light nutritive diet, during the summer and autumnal 
months — animal food, plainly roasted or boiled, in small quantities 
— vegetable, in larger proportion, consisting of good wheat or corn 
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bread — rice — ^potatoes, Irish and sweet ; also milk, if it agrees 
with the stomach. 

One thing must be particularly remembered : that the greater 
-the fatigue and exposure, the lighter and simpler must be the 
first meal which is afterwards taken. During critical seasons, 
when fevers are most destructive, of two persons equally harassed 
by excessive labour during the day, and watching by night, the 
^ one who makes his meal of a bowl of gruel and a crust of bread, 
or a little boiled rice, sweetened with sugar, will have a much 
better chance of escape, than he who eats heartily of rich animal 
food, takes a dessert of pastry, and drinks a tumbler lull of brandy 
and water, or a glass or two of wine- This brings us to another 
cause of autumnal fevers: — 

4, Improper Drinks. Excess in the use of ardent spirits is a fre- 
quent, cause of fever, in the epidemic visitations of which, drunk- 
ards and fre6 livers are the foremost to sufier. As a general 
rule, those who drink ardent spirits and wine are in greater dan- 
ger than those who drink water. But it must also be borne in 
mind, that in sickly districts, the impure water, drunk by the in- 
habitants, is almost as efficient a cause of fevers as the impure 
air by which they are surrounded, and which they breathe. 
This notorious fact has led many t:o the use and speedy abuse 
of ardent spirits, which some, with good intentions, have re- '* 
commended to be added to bad water : but this is only intro- 
ducing two morbid stimuli into the system in place of one. The 
true remedy for the evil consists in purifying the water, by means 
which are in every person's power, and which we detailed with ' 
some fulness in the first volume of this work. 

'5. Wifids. The winds most productive of febrile and pestilential 
disorders, are those from the east to the south ; but those from 
the north to the east are also to jbe shunned by all those who are 
apprehensive of an attack of fever, or who are just convalescing, 
after having suffered from it. Intermittent fevers are readily , 
brought on in persons much exposed to easterly winds, which are 
also a frequent cause of relapse. 

Excessive indulgence of any appetite^ and exhaustion of the senses 
and mindj by much study or intense applicaJtionj anxiety and fear^ 
a?id loss of sleepf are not unfrequently powerful contributing 
causes of autumnal fever.— But we have already transgressed 
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our customary limits for any single subject, and we must here 
close our remarks, with an intention of giving hereafter further 
explanations and cautioil^ under ^he heads of mgH air, dew, 
marshesy climate, &c. 



THE DIETTOP CHILDREN. ^ . 

During the early stages of life, all heating and stimulating 
food and drinks should be strictly forbidden, as they tend more 
certainly to produce disease, in the readily excited system, during 
childhood, than perhaps at any other period of life. 

Vegetables should in fact constitute the principal diet of chil- 
dren, especially the farinaceous substances, such as bread, rice, 
arrow-root, potatoes, dx. To these may be joined, milk, soft boiled 
eggs, and a very moderate allowance of plain and simply cooked 
animal-food. Children have, in gefteral, very excellent appetites, 
aiid a sufficiency of nourishing food is absolutely necessary, not 
merely to renew the waste of their systems, but, also, to supply 
materials foriheir daily growth. 

' Thtee, or jperhaps four light meals a day will be found a good 
allowance during childhood. At one of these, the dinner, or mid- 
day meal, animal food may be allowed in moderation — for the 
others, bread, or potatoes and milk, various preparations of rice, 
or rice and milk-^plain bread puddii^, or custard, will form a 
proper and wholesome diet. All salted afid high-seasoned food 
should be forbidden. Some have objected to butter for children, 
although experience would appear to show that a very moderate 
allowance of fresK butter is by no means injurious. Of vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets, and cauliflowers, will be 
foupd the most wholesome — they should be well boiled, and the 
potatoes and turnips eaten without being mashed or mixed with 
butter and fat gravy. Children should never be indulged in 
pastry of any kind — they may occasionally take a little of 
the cooked fruit of a pie, but even this should be in modera- 
tion. 

The drink of children should be simply water — milk — milk 
and water — whey, or very Weak tea, milk and sugar. All stimu- 
lating and fermented liquors, are not only .unnecessary, but posi- 
tively injurious : by increasing to an improper extent the circu- 
lation of the blood, they induce fever, indigestion, inflammation, or 
convulsions, to say nothing of the danger of their use during child- 
hood, giving rise to habits of intemperance in after life. 

The period of the meals should be strictly regujUited — and in 
such a manner that the intervals between them snould not be so 
great as to permit the children to experience for any time a sen- 
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_^ 
sation of hunger. Supper should always be taken an hour or 

two. before bed time. 

dbUdren should get their breakfasts as soon after they have 
risen, and have been properly washed and combed, as possible — 
their stomachs are then empty, and the appetite keen. If food 
be too long withheld, the crfivings of the stomach become either 
too importunate, or the appetite fails— either of which would be 
injurious. 

As little variety of food as possible should be set before chil* 
dren, since every extracurdinary article becomes a new incentive 
to appetite. They should never be indulged with a second 
course. If they sit down with an appetite they will always 
satisfy it by eatuig freely of the first article presented to them — 
hence, all the rest is superfluous, and therefore injurious. K the 
appetite be trifling, the less they eat at the time the better, — as 
by taking but little, the appetite will more certainly return at 
the next meal. But should tjiis instinct of nature for an observ- 
ance of moderation^ be neglected, or be attempted to be over-' 
come by variety, repletion, with all its evib, wiU follow. Instead 
of a renewed and healthy appetite following, as would have been 
the case had the instiilT^t been obeyed, it will be fotftid diminished, 
and most probably attended with head-ache, fever, oppression, or 
even vomiting. 

Children should not be allowed to eat frequently of bread, bread 
and butter, bread and molasses, cakes, or fruit between meals — 
for this will either destroy the regular appetite, or induce them 
to eat too much. In the first case, the stomach will be inter- 
rupted in its regular routine of function — consequently, the ap- 
petite will become either irregular or capricious — in die second 
case, all the evils attendant upon an over distension of the sto- 
mach must foik>w. 

They should, therefore, not be suffered to carry food in their 
pockets, to eat between meals, or during school hours— as this 
produces the injurious habit of requiring food at improper times, 
by which the mgeetion of the previous meal is intenered with — 
a fresh quantity of food being forced upon the stomach before it 
has property digested that whidi had been before received. 

Children are to be restrained firom any violent exercise imme- 
diately after dinner : if not kept in ^a state of perfect rest, th^ 
should, at least, be prevented from engaging in any pastime which 
requires considerable bodily exertion. They should also be early 
taught the importance of eating slowly, and chewing their food 
well — on this account, alone^ the habit of resting after a meal is 
of importance, as it prevents them from swallowing their meals 
hastily, in order that they may return more quickly to their play. 

In regulating the diet of children, qare should be taken not to 
force al^particular article upon them, after it is found by a fair 
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trial not to agree with their stomachs. TPhe contrary practice 
is both cruel and injudicious-=-cniel, because the poor child is 
forced to swallow what is disg^greeable to it — and injudicious, be^- 
cause it is liable /to perpetuate a disgust, which, most probably, 
would have* subsided, had no forcible attempt been marde to over- 
come it. At the same time, however, great care must be taken 
that permanent dislikes are not formed at this period of life 
against certain' wholesome articles of food. This, however, is 
often a matter of very great difficulty — a good deal of close ob- 
servation and discernment being required in order to distinguish 
between a wayward prejudice, and an actual di^iist The for- 
mer, if indulged in too long, may be con\^rted into the latter — 
while the latter may often, by judicious and well-adapted means, 
be entirely removed. 

Children should never be suffered to eat alone, unless the pro- 
per amount of food be meted out to them— otherwise they will 
almost always eat too much. 

If a child demand more than is judged proper for it, its im- 
portunities should always be resisted wim firmness^ or it will too 
certainly acquire habiis of gluttony. 



PICKLES. 



This being the season of the year at which almost every house- 
wife 'is busily employed in replenishing her annual store of 
pickles, it may not be improper for us to sav a few words on the 
value of these articles,. in a dietetic point of view. 

No one, we presume, considers the various pickles usually met 
with on our tables as articles of food — ^they can be viewed in no 
other light than as exciters of the appetite, or as a means of im- 
parting an additional flavour to the more substantial viands of 
which the meal is composed. 

The articles generally selected for pickling, are unripe vege- 
table substances, and those of the most indigestible class ; as, for 
instance, immature cucumbers, or melons — the youi^ cars of 
indian com — ^unripe walnuts, peppers, and the like. Whatever 
principles in any degree soluble by the stomach these may con- 
tain, previous to their conversioii into pickles, they are com- 
pletely destroyed by the latter process: hence, when served at 
table, a pickle consists simply of an indigestible sponge saturated 
with vinegar. 

A moderate quantity oS vinegar, it is true, is bv no means an 
unwholesome addition to many articles of food. When made u<«e 
of, however, in the form of pickles, its wholesomeness is entirely 
destroyed, as well by the indigestible mass with which 4^ is com- 
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bined, as by the pepper and other spices by which it is Iiighly 
flavoured. These, besides disordering the stomach of themselves, 
are very apt to produce a factitious appetite, or to prolong the 
desire for food after the natural appetite has been satisfied — ^in 
either case endangering the loading of the stomach with a quan- 
tity of aliment far beyond its powers of digestion, or the actual 
wants of the system. 

By the individual in perfect health, the same bad effects, there- 
fore, are to be anticipated iirom the use of pickles, excepting in very 
minute quantities, as from indulgence in every other superfluous 
condiment — ^while to the person whose digestion is slow, pain- 
ful, or imperfect — ^in other words, to the dyspeptic, or to the in- 
valid from any cause, the indigestible nature of pickles, indepen- 
dently of their other properties, renders their introduction into the 
stomach, in any quantity, productive of the most serious injury. 
Pickles are to be included, also, among those articles from the use 
of which children are to be strictly prohibited. 

By those who cannot be persuaded to relinquish /entirely the 
use of pickles, great caution should be observed as to the nature 
of the vessel in which they are kept From a want of attenticm in 
this respect, they may be rendered poisonous; or, at least, a very 
painful, and sometimes fatal, disease may be induced by par- 
taking of them. 

The glazing of earthenware is in general produced by a pre- 
paration of lead, which is readily acted upon by vinegar, and 
other vegetable acids : hence, when the latter are kept in jars 
of this description, they become in a short time charged with 
what is termed sugar of lead — the introduction of which into the 
system is attended with the serious consequences already referred 
to. The only vessels in which pickles, or indeed any vegetable 
substance of an acid nature, should be kept, are those of stone 
glazed with salt ; or what is still better, those formed of green or . 
black glass. 

Confectioners,' and they who make a business of putting up 
pickles for sale, us^ glass almost exclusively — stone, or eartnen- 
A^are being considered by them ui^fit for the reception of pickles, 
acid liquors, or even preserves, sweet jellies, or syrups, not only 
from the poisonous properties derived from the glazing — but from 
the circumstance that all substances <;ontaining sugar, more 
readily ferment and become sour in them than in glass. 

There are two articles generally included under the denomi- 
nation of pickles, which deserve a separate notice — they being 
far less exceptionable than the ordinary articles of tins class* 
The first of these is the beet. This, when well boiled, cut into 
thin slices, and imtnersed in vinegar, may be taken in modera* 
tion, by a healthy stomach, without the least inconvenience. It 
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should, however, be cooked in this manner ]but a short time be- 
fore it is eaten ; when prepared for keeping, it loses, like other 
pickles, nearly all its nutritive properties. 

The other article to which we allude, is the sauerkraut^ or fer-* 
mented cabbage. For winter use, there are few vegetable sub- 
stances more wholesome, whfen well prepared; particularly as 
' an addition to salted food. The sour crout is, also, an almost in- 
dispensable article of diet at' sea, during long voyages, or, indeed, 
wherever a constant supply of fresh v^etables cannot be ob- 
tained. It is to be observed, however, that we are now speaking 
of its use by the healthy and robust; for, as is the case with cab- 
bage in any form, it is digested with gr6at difficulty by a weak 
stomach, and is apt to produce, in such, great oppression ^nd 
uneasiness, pain, or even more dangerous anections. To insure 
its digestion, even by the strongest stomach, it is always proper 
that the sour crout be well boiled before it is eaten. 

It was our intention to add a few remarks on the subject of 
preserves — this, however, we find our limits will not acunit of 
our doing on the present occasion; we must postpone, therefore^ 
what we have to say, to a/uture number. 



DOCTOR HOSACK'S ADDRESS. 

The distinguished writer, to whose address, at the Anniversary 
of the New York Gty Temperance Sodety, we propose direct- 
ing the attention of our readers, is so well and advantageously 
known, as to render it unnecessary for us to specify, at this time, 
his numerous claims on public regard. It is, we may, however, 
be allowed to say, no small satisfaction to us, to find the senti- 
ments whjch we have uniformly endeavoured to inculcate in this 
work, sanctioned by such high authority. Support from such a 
quarter, in such a cause, may well console us, even were we 
more eager of praise, for a rude negation from a pseudo-/ite- 
rary gazetteer ^ whose ware, with a slight change in the words 
of one of his favourite authors, is. 

Morsels of politics, most chosen prose 

Of Federals, Priestly, Plato, Democrats, ^ 

Pitt, Plutarch, Owen, Burke, and Swaim, and Rats. 

We have not room for the whole of Dr. Hosack's Address, as 
published in the Journal of Humanity, August 19th ; but we. pur- 
pose from time to time introducing extracts which cannot fail to 
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interest and instruct our readers. For the present we solicit 
their attention to the following passages. 

"In hot climates the very liberal use that is made of the 
fashionable condiments, mustard, soy, catsup, shallots, cayenne 
pepper, and turmeric, is to be considered in connexion with the 
climate and the excessive use of vinous and spirituous li(]uors, 
among the sources of those diseases, (particularly of the stomach 
and bowels,) which so frequently afflict the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone ; but which are improperly ascribed to the heat of 
the climate as the exclusive cause. That this is not the case, it 
is sufficient to remark, that the women are comparatively healthy 
and long lived in those climates ; not <Mily because they are less 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but by reason of their rela- 
tive temperance. Water is, for the most part, the drink of the 
females in hot climates ; hence we account for the common fact, 
that in the West Indies one woman generally survives two or 
three husbands. 

Dr. Mosely also observes, that those persons who drink nothing 
^ but water, are but little affected by the climate, and can under.- 
go the greatest fatigue without inconvenience, and are, compara- 
tively, never subject to troublesome or dangerous diseases. In- 
deed, I would remark* as a general truth, that pure water is the 
beverage best calculated to promote health, to preserve the vi- 
gour of the intellect, and to secure long life. As an incentive to 
temperance, let it be recollected, that Sir Isaac Newton, when 
composing his celebrated treatise upon Optics, confined himself 
to water and a vegetable diet: to this abstemious mode of living, 
probably may be ascribed the great age, viz. eighty-^five years, to 
which he attained. John Locke, too, died in the 73d year of his 
^e ; his common drinlc was water, which he justly considered as 
the cause of his life being prolonged to so great an age, notwith- 
standing the original feebleness of his constitution, and the dis- 
tressing disease, the asthma, under which he laboured for many 
yealps. To this temperate mode of life, too, he was probably in- 
debted for the increase of those intellectual powers, which gave 
birth to his incomparable work on the human understanding, his 
treatises on government and education, as well as his other writ- 
ings, which do so much honour to his memory. 

In the life of our countryman, the late President Edwards, the 
author of the celebrated work on the freedom of the will, a work 
which will ever remain as an extraordinary example of correct 
reasoning and of the powers of the author's mind, we have abun- 
dant illustration of the beneficial effects of temperance in pre- 
serving and improving the faculties of the mind, and fitting it for 
the greatest achievements. In his diary, that distinguished divine , 
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remarks, that he carefully observed the effects of both the quan- 
tity and quality of the various kinds of food which best. suited 
his constitution, and rendered him most fit for mental labour; 
and most scrupulously confined himself to the prescribed limits, 
which, as he remarks, at the same time that they sustained his 
bodilt strength, left his mind inost sprightly and active. 

" Dr. Franklin, and the late' Dr. Rush, afiford additional exam- 
ples to show how much may be accomplished (in the latter case, 
even in a slender frame of body) by temperance both in eating 
and drinking. Dr. Cheyne also emphatically observes of the 
connexion between the state of the intellect and the condition of 
body, * that he who would have a clear head must have a clean 
stomachJ*^ . 

Dr. Hosack concludes his address by replying to the several 
questions proposed in the circular of the society, addressed to 
physicians. The substance of the more important of his answers 
is as follows: — 

In no case whatever, in which there is health and vigour of 
constitution, is the use of distilled spirit ever beneficial for their 
preservation, or for the endurance of fatigue or hardship. 

The continued use of ardent spirit cannot be indulged in A^ith- , 
out the cei'tainty of injury. 

JVexer does ardent spirit operate as a preventive of epidemic 
and pestilential diseases ; very generally it is an exciting cause 
of such diseases. 

The effect of a frequent moderate use of such liquors is to cre- 
ate an appetite for an increase of the noxious draught. 

The prostration of the system, b^ intemperance, is manifest in 
aggravating the character of every disease, is readily discerned * 
by the observant physician, and demands all his skill in the man- 
agement of the existing malady. 

The effect of alcohol, on those who use it, is to impair and vi- 
tiate the moral sense. , 

On the intellectual powers the effects of alcohol are feebleness 
and exhaustion, degrading them to madness and idiocy. 
' The disease of an habitual drunkard will, for the most part, 
run its course uiiiiijluenced by medical treatment : in the exhaus- 
tion produced by intemperance, medicines are oftentirfies use- 
less, and the disease, for the most part, proves fatal : whereas, 
the diseases of the water drinker are comparatively few in number ; 
in general, readily controlled, and, when the malady is remov- 
ed, the constitution is easily restored to its original health and 
vigour. 

A very large proportion of the deaths of adults, particularly 
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from inflammatory diseases, dropsies, and haemorrhages are pro- 
duced by the use of alcohol. 

The chances for vigour^ health, and long life are in favour of 
him who altogether abstains from the use of ardent spirits. 

Spirituous Bquors are the mosf conunon cause of insanity. 

Even their moderate use has a tendency to create the drunken 
appetite. 

As a family medicine, distilled spirit is very dangerous, and 
should only be employed when prescribed by a physician. 

With all the above opinions, an entire concurrence has been 
expressed in the answers given, by the followitig medical gentle- 
men of New York, viz : — -Drs. Peter C. Tappen, Thomas CSok, F. 
U. Johnston, Gilb. Smith, Marinus WiUitt, James L. Phelps, Benj. 
M'Vickar, J. C. Bliss, Richard K. Hoffman, John C. Cheesman, 
Daniel W. Kissam, Jr. A. W. Tves, Charles E. Pierson, Joseph M. 
Smith, John Watts, Jr. 

Respecting the use of ardent spirit, in cases of dyspepsy, or 
chronic debility, Dr. Hosack considers it at times indispensably 
necessary to correct the fermentation frequently predominant in 
that disease ; but, he adds, that the indiscriminate use of alcohol, 
as a daily beverage, more frequently becomes the parent of that 
fashionable malady, than, afterwards, the means of cure. The 
gentlemen, whose names we have just given, think that, in some 
cases of dyspepsy, but they are not frequent, ardent spirit may 
be prescribed as a pialliative. It is, they truly aver, a dangerous 
remedy. 

Out of a hundred physicians who have died in the city of New 
York, during the last thirty years, about forty were intemperate. 
The present character of the profession, in that respect, is much 
improved — the responders to the question do not now recollect 
half a dozen cases. 

- In Philadelphia, if there be any, the number must be exceed- 
ingly small ; public <?onviction of a physician's being so, is promptly 
followed by a withdrawal of public confidence : thus ought it 
to be in every community, where people admit a difference be- 
tween sound intellect and insanity. 



A HINT FOR SICKLY CITIES. 

Calcutta, says Dr. Lind, built literally on a swamp, on the 
east side of the Hoc^ly, and surrounded to this moment by im- 
mense lakes, (overflows of the river,) at a few miles distance, has, 
by the draining of that part of the city inhabited by Europeans, 
become as healthy as any country of the same latitude on earth. 
Ten miles below the city, where the country is not cleared, wmI 
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the rapidity and rankness of vegetation is suffered to infect the 
air, the jungle, or violent bilious fever, js sure to attack any one 
who comes for a time within its atmosphere ; yet the old village 
of Fiiltah, while the Dutch had. an establishment there, was 
healthy, because the ground was cleared : since they have left 
it, it has become once more unhealthy. Fourteen miles above 
Calcutta, at Barrackpore, the position is healthy, but it is owing 
to the ground being in high cultivation, and cleared and drained 
all around to a great extent. 0^^ the opposite shore of the 
Hoogly, at Serampore, for the same reason, the climate is salu- 
brious ;Jbut above all at Chandernagore, about five miles farther 
up, on the same west side, the health of Europeans is proverbial ; 
but there the French have taken great pains to drain the grounds; 
the position chosen for the settlement, is elevated above the bed 
of the river, at high tide, more than fifty feet ; and those ditches, 
about which so niuch was debated on the treaty of peace of 
1763, and which the British were so apprehensive of being con- 
verted into a military fosse, actually drain off vast bodies of water 
for a distance of five miles from the river. These ditches are ad- 
mirable evidences of sagacity, and indifference to expense, as 
they are lined and bottomed Avith the finest brick, and convey 
those volumes of, water which were before suffered to stagnate, 
and infect the air. Chinsurah, two miles farther up, on the same 
side is a healthy position ; here great pains were also taken to 
drain off the rains. These foreign factories have declined much 
in salubrity, since their population has diminished, and culture of 
the adjoining grounds less attended to. 

Actuated by a different spirit, the Dutch, in endeavouring to 
make Batavia resemble the cities in Holland, chose a low flat 
scite, which they intersected with numerous canals. These, in 
place of being sluices for the discharge of superfluous water, are 
so many foci of disease ; since it is impossible to keep them clean, 
or give the water in them the necessary motion. 

Among the sanatary laws enacted by the Italian cities along 
the valley of the Po, was one by which the culture of rice and 
corn which required irrigation, was prohibited within a certain 
distance from the walls. By this precaution the soil was kept 
dry,, and excessive humidity and morbid exhalations prevented. 



. Proportion of Aged Persons among the Princes and JVobility of 
Europe, — The following statement, which is copied from the " j^n- 
nales d* Hygiene — ^April, 1830," is intended to show the proportion 
of those who, in the most elevatai ranks of society in Europe, live 
to an advanced age. The result ig both curious and interesting; 
Of the reigning princes of Europe, in April of the present year, 
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amounting to 124, twelve, or iittle more than one tenth, had 
reached their 80th year. 

Of the 28 Cardinals, then surviving, seven were 80 year?, and 
two 90 years old — that is, about one third of their number had 
passed their 80th year. 

Of 34 archbishops and bishops of France, one only had reached 
his 80th year. 

Of 313 Peers of France, eleven were aged 80, or about one 
twenty-eighth of the whole number. 

Of 272 Lieutenant Generals, nineteen were 80, and nine 90 
years old — that is, about one tenth had passed their 80th year. 

Of 84 ambassadors, ministers of state, presiding judges, jEmd 
directors general, five were aged 80 and one 90 years — ^making 
one fourteenth who had passed their 80th year. 

Taking the whole number, 855, we find that fifty-five, or 
about one in every 15.58, had attained their 80th year, and 
twelve, or one in every 71, their 90th year. 

In the article from which the foregoing statement is derived, 
Mr. Benoistin de Chateauneuf remarks, tnat at the close of the 
past year, the Chamber of Peers of France was composed of 313 
members, the joint ages of whom amounted to 18^535 years, 
giving to each individual a medium age of 58 years, 5 noonths, 
and nine days. 

They, adds M. Benoistin, who conceive, that after a few years, 
this chamber will be composed entirely of younger members, 
in consequence of those who die being replaced by others less 
advanced in years, deceive themselves. The meiUiim age of 
the peers will, in fact, seldom experience any^ con^derable 
variation, and for the following reasons. In the first place, 
death does not always remove the old, in preference to the 
younger individuals ; and, in the second, the place of every peer 
that dies is not always supplied; or when it is, the succe^or is 
not always young — ^for youth is not precisely the qualification 
that enters into the political considerations, by virtue of which 
the honour of a seat in the chamber of peers is conferred upon 
any individual. 



OPIATES. 

In one of the early numbers of our first volume, we took oc- 
casion to warn parents against the incautious administration, to 
their children, of those popular remedies, in the composition of 
which opium enters as an ingredient, and often in varying pro- 
portions. On this important subject we copy the following ob- 
servations of Mr. Marley, a London physician, from a work he 
has just published on the diseases of children. 
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" The lives of many children are, I have no doubt, annually 
sacrificed by the indiscriminate and improper use of opiates. I 
have known three or four instances in which the most dangerous 
^mptoms were produced by the use of Godfrey's cordial and 
Dalby's carminative ; two nostrums which have, no doubt, added 
considerably to the mortality of infants. 

" A case has fallen under my observation, in which five and 
thirty drops of Dalby's carminative proved fatal to a very young 
child; while, on the other hand, I have occasionally known much 
larger doses given, without producing any alarming effects. 

"With respect to laudanum, some cnildren wiU bear three, 
or even four .drops with impunity ; while in others of the same 
age, and apparently of the same temperament, one or two drops 
wiU dve rise to distressing and troublesome symptoms. 

" The Paregoric Elixir is often res(»rted to by nurses, for the 

furpose o[ procuring sleep in children, committed to their charge, 
have vvdtnessed many dangerous effects from its use, and have 
known an infant nearly poisoned by considerably less than half 
an ordinary sized tea-spoonful." 

As regards some anodynes, of home manufacture, impudently 
set forth as specifics for bowel diseases, we have been already, 
accused of successfully throwing cold water on the zeal of the 
jobbers in them. The community will gain by our timely admi- 
nistration of such dampers. 

_ ™ ' " ■■■■■■ 11. ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ MiW ■ ■ ■ ^ I . , , ■,. .^.M. iil. ■ ■ ■ I ■■■ .W ■ I ■■■■!■ ■■M— ■■ ■!! I ■ I ■ ■»!■ ^ ■■ I ■ I ■ ■■■■■ l.^-* 

THE DYSPEPTIC'S MONITOR; or the Nature, Causes, and Cure of the 
Diseases called Dyspepsy, Indigestion, Liyer Complaint^ Hypochondriasis, Me- 
lancholy, &c. By S. W. Avery, M. D. New York. E. Bliss, 1830. We com. 
mend this book to the notice of our medical brethren, and hope in our next to 
point out its value to the non-professional reader. 
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It would seem to be a condition for his healthy existence, and 
the full development of his intellectual powers, that man should 
be kept in alternate excitement and repose — his mind forced to 
/be on the alert — ^his attention oft aroused by changes and transit 
tions in external nature. In a climate so proverbially variable 
as ours, we complain, and, at times, not without reason, of the 
shocks to which bur frames are subjected, by numerous and rapid 
atmospherical vicissitudes ; and yet* we ought not to envy the 
people, or individual, whose fate it is to be exempt from the 
skyey influences. The feelings soon harmonize with the objects 
by which their possessor is surrounded. If the fields and^ groves 
be ever green, the sky of true cerulean, and the whole air re- 
dolent of sweets — the senses, necessarily impressed in a uni- 
form manner, transmit constantly the same materials for the 
mind to form its ideas ; and satiety, followed by indolence and 
apathy, are the almost inevitable consequences. 

Hippocrates, or as he is somewhat aflectedly called by the fa- 
culty, the sage of Q>s, pointed out very early the operation of 
these causes in forming national character and laws. He con- 
trasted the inhabitants of middle Asia, living in a mild and equa- 
ble climate, abundantly supplied with the products of the soil, 
both for nutriment and the. gratification of luxurious appetite, 
with the people of Greece, inhabiting a country broken and hilly, 
with a variable climate, requiring of them continued attention to 
obtain the means of support, and stimulating their invention to 
provide suitable dwellings. 

The same contrasts are drawn by this writer between Europe 
on one side, and midcHe Asia and Egypt on the other. The ab- 
rupt transitions and extremes in the climate of the former create 
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a necessity for a continued struggle on the part of the inhabit- 
ants, to obviate present inconveniences, and a call for the exercise 
of judgment and foresight, to protect them against impending and 
future ones. With a certain degree of roughness of character 
arc associated great energy and love of inquiry — carried into all 
the concerns of life, and influencing them in the selection of the 
form of governm*^nt to which they shall be subject. Present 
content, and love of repose, are, oa the contrary, predominant 
features in the character of the Asiatics — and hence, their ready 
subserviency to every despot, who with his lawless horde may 
choose to rush down from the mountains, or from more northern 
latitudes, and seize on their country, until climate, and luxurious 
indulgence,' rendei: the descendants of the conquerors easy victims 
to a fresher a^;id more warlike swarm. 

Either extreme of climate is unfavourable to the fiill develop- 
ment and vigorous display of man's powers. The Laplander 
and the Hindoo— beings, suffering, the one from the benumbing 
effects of cold, the other from the enervation of heat — are in- 
ferior in physical and moral power to their neighbours in varia- 
ble climates. Gustavus Adolphus in vain attempted to raise a 
regiment of Laplanders, and embody them m his army— theh- 
timidity and destitution of courage were incurable. At this day 
we see, how a few thousands of the Anglo-Saxon race, from the 
variable climate of Europe, govern the millions who compose the 
inhabitants of Hlndostan. 

Slavery, says Montesquieu, is always preceded by sleep: but 
a people like the English, and their descendants, the Anglo- 
Americans, who from the very vicissitudes of their climate, and 
consequent variety of sensations and ideas, are always inquiring 
and self-examining, are in no danger, of falling into this fatal 
slumber. The causes thus operative, in the education of a peo- 
ple, cannot be inert in forming the character of an individual. 
Htence we learn the necessity of powers of physical endurance, 
and of exposure to the utmost variety of external agencies, as' 
requisite to enable a youth to move in the subsequently widest 
sphere of usefulness and public good. By luxurious indulgence, 
defective exercise, and artificial heat long sustained, we -may en- 
tail <Mi him all the evils of a hot climate ; while on the contrary, 
simple aliment to preserve strength, without exhausting sensi- 
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hiiity, much exercise in the open air, and prudent exposure in 
the different seasons, will insure all the advantages which Hip- 
pocrates and Montesquieu teach us to expect from variable and 
temperate climates. 



DIFFERENCE IN STATURE. 

The first volume of the " Anntdes D^Hygiene Publigue,*^ con- 
tains a. very interesting memoir iipcm the stature of men in 
France. The writer, M. Villerme, has collected a great va- 
riety of facts, to show the very powerful influence of climate, 
and other physical causes, in increasing or diminishing the human 
stature. We regret that the length of this memoir, extending 
through upwards-of fifty pages, prevents us from inserting it en- 
tire ; while the nature of the facts and documents of which 
it is composed, precludes the possibility of any satisfactory 
abridgement We shall be obliged, to content ourselves, there- 
fore, on the present occasion, with a translation of the general 
conclusions to which the author has arrived ; proposing to lay 
before our readers, from time to time, the facts from which 
these conclusions are deduced. 

M. Villerme has found, that, all other circumstances being the 
same, the human stature is always greater, and the full growth 
of the body more quickly attained, in proportion as the country 
is more rich, and the comforts of life are more generally enjoy- 
ed. In other words, men are the tallest in those places where 
the inhabitants are well lodged, clothed and fed, and where the 
fewest privations are experienced, during infancy and childhood. 
The circumstances which accompany extreme poverty, there- 
fore, are among those which produce a diminished height of the 
body, and retard the period of its full development. 

In high mountainous regions, where the climate is severe, the 
full growth of the body is later of being attained, than among 
the inhabitants of flat and little elevated countries, and the sta- 
ture is accordingly ^less in the former than in the latter. 

Ih general, however, this retardation in the growth of the 
body, and shortness of stature, particularly the last, is, in France, 
to be attributed, more generally to the effects of poverty, than 
to the influence of a rigorous climate. 

If in those districts of country where we meet with rich and 
abundant harvests^ — trees, numerous and in full vigour, and ani- 
mals of a lai^e size, we find that the inhabitants have, ordinarily, 
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tall and well-formed bodies ; while on the other hand, the human 
tody is diminutive, and ill-formed wherever the harvests are poor, 
the trees few and stunted, the animals scarce and meagre. It is 
because, with the first-mentioned circumstances, ease and abun- 
dance are. enjoyed more or less extensively, and with the second 
prevail poverty and suffering. 

It results, therefore, from the facts which have been compared 
by M. Villerme, that whatever causes produce, augment, or con- 
tinue the poverty of a country, have, also, the eSett of diminish- 
ing the stature of the inhabitants — retarding the growth of their 
systems, and even of augmenting the proportion of their physical 
defects and infirmities ; while, on the contrary, all those circum- 
stances that tend to produce a more general diffiision of ease and 
abundance, tend likewise to augment the stature and diminish 
the amount of bodily infirmities — ^in a word, to ameliorate the 
condition of man in every, physical point of view. 

An exception might perhaps be taken to the author's views, by 
those who have seen the population of western Virginia, especially 
of the mountainous districts. The men are admired by all travel- 
lers from either the north or the south, for their tall stature and 
fine proportions. But we must remember that they are not, 
strictly speaking, mountaineers ; they are .agriculturists, and are 
placed under the influence of all the causes enumerated by M. 
Villerme, as most favourable to physical development and vigour. 
The same advantages may explain the towering height of so many 
of our Kentucky brethren. • 



NIGHT AIR. 

To avoid exposure to the night air, is at all times a precaution 
of very great importance, to those who covet a contmuance of 
health ; but perhaps never more so than at the present Reason of 
theyear. 

Tiie very great diflference which now prevails between the 
temperature of the day and that of the night, the injurious effects 
of which inequality are hicreased by the large amount of mois- 
ture that is precipitated towards the earth after sunset, in the 
form of dew, renders the imprudent exposure of the body at 
night to the external air, a very fruitful source of disease. 

But it is not merely from the system being subjected to the 
influence of a cool and damp atmosphere, ^during exposure on an 
autumnal night, that ba^ effects are to be apprehended. There 
is still another cause of disease, prevalent in particular situa- 
tions ; the influence of which is much more active after sunset 
than during the day. We allude to bad or impure air — the 
malaria of Italian writers. 
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• In low, wet, or marshy districts, in the neighbourhood of exten- 
sive collections of stagnant water, along the course of rivers, 
upon the wharves of a commerx^ial city, or, indeed, in every 
situation where a considerable amount of animal and vegetable 
substances, or filth of any kind, is allowed to accumiilate and 
undergo decomposition, there is generated during the day a 
certain deleterious principle, which, combined with the atmos- 
phere, impairs its purity and wholesomeness ; or when in condde- 
rable amount, renders it totally unfit for the support of life. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this deleterious principle being 
diiiused during the day over a large extent of the atmosphere, 
however much it may impair the health and vigour of the 
system and undermine the constitution, is seldom sufiiciently con- 
centrated to produce, at once, actual disease. After night, 
however, when, in consequence of diminished heat, the watery 
vapours contained in the atmosphere become condensed and 
descend, they carry vrith them the impurities floating in the 
latter, which in this manner are caused to accumulate in the 
immediate vicinity of the earth— communicating disease of the 
most malignant and fatal character to all who may chance to be 
exposed to their influence. 

So much and so justly dreaded is the evening dew in Italy, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of Rome, where the 
Pontine marshes constitute an immense laboratory for the pro- 
duction of malaria, that the inhabitants shut themselves up in 
their houses on the decline of day — never going abroad, unless 
compelled by absolute necessity, after sunset in the evening, nor 
before sunrise in the morning. The same precaution to avoid 
the damp and coolness of the night, experiei^ce has taught to 
every people who reside in situations where intermittent fevers 
prevail, or in warm and tropical regions, where the heat of the 
day is sufficient to develop the dreaded maiaria^ by which the 
bilious, yellow, and other malignant fevers are produced. 

The prejudicial effects of the night air will more certainly 
be experienced by the system during Sleep, than during a 
state of wakefulness. Instances have indeed occurred of indivi- 
duals lying down to sleep at night in the Campagna, near Rome, 
and being found dead in the morning. Very few at least, escape 
an attack of disease who have the imprudence to fall asleep ex- 
posed to the open air in ap unhealthy district. Thus, history re- 
cords many examples of the finest armies being destroyed, and 
the progress of the conqueror completely arrested by encamping 
for a single night, without sufficient shelter, in such a situation. 

Though, in our own country, it is only in the most unheaKhy 
districts of the south, that effects such as these are to be^ea^ed 
— yet the chilly and humid state of the night air, independent of 
various causes which, in all situations, tend to produce in it more 
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or less of impurity, is a sufficient reason why it should be care- 
fully avoided by all who would preserve their ' systems from 
disease. 

It is not merely, however, from exposure out of doors, or from* 
sleeping on th^ bare ground without shelter of any kind, that 
injury to health is to be anticipated alter night — it may, like- 
wise, and with nearly the same certainty, be incurred by sitting 
opposite an open window, or in a current of air admitted from 
without, or still more surely by sleeping in either of these situa- 
tions. Hence, the practice pursued by the inhabitants of Rome, 
of closing carefully their houses before sunset, is one which, 
at this season of the year, should be adopted by those who reside 
in situations where there is any danger of the air being impure : 
even in those cities or locations which are comparatively healthy, 
we are persuaded, were it generally pursued, much good would 
result. • 

In very damp situations^ especially in the neighbourhood'bf 
. lakes and marshes, a fire lighted in the bed-chamber an hour 
or two before retiring to rest, and then extinguished, is, also, by 
no means an improper precaution.* 

By those who are under the necessity of passing the night in 
the open air, the following rules should' be carefully observed: — 

1. To lead a life of sobriety — giving to the term its most com- 
prehensive meaning. 

The experience of all who have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the diseases of warm and unhealthy climates, has convinced 
them, that under similar degrees of exposure, the strictly tempe- 
rate — the abstemious, both in eating and drinking, are those who 
are the least liable to be affected with disease. 

2. Always to wear woollen garments, and flannel next the * 
skin. — These, by preiserving the body of <in equable temperature, 
guard it, in a great measure, from the influence of the cold and 
humid atmosphere to which it is exposed. In situations where 
impure air abounds, a covering of gauze or thin muslin for the 
face, has been suggested as a means of preventing the deleterious 
portion from entering • the lungs in breathing. — How far it 
answers the purpose we are unable to say. 

3. To remain at rest as little as possible — neither to sit nor lie 
updh the ground, and above all, never to fall asleep. 

4 The periods in which exposure is the most injurious, are 
during the first hours of the night, and those which immediately 
precede the rising of the sun; hence, if possible, we should 
protect ourselves during these periods, even though exposure 

* Thi^ constitutes one of the very -few exceptions to the advice presented in a 
'former number, not to sleep in a room that has been warmed by a fire. Even in 
thif instance the fire is only advisable for the purpose (^drying — ^not of warming 
Ahc apartment. 
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may be necessary during the intervening time. It is the custom 
in some of the cities of Italy, for the inhabitants to seclude them- 
selves in their houses during the first and copious fall of dew, 
which generally accompanies the- close of a hot day ; ^but the 
moment this appears to be over, they sally forth ag^in ; and for 
several hours, the streets ^re even more crowded than in the 
day. We do not advise such a practice, but merely refer to it in 
order to show that experience has taij^ht them to consider the 
air of the middle portion of the night as the least injurious to the 
system. 



THE INDULGENCE OF Gj^lllF. 

It is not in the power of every <me to prevent ibe csdamitieB 
of life^^but it evinces true magnanimity id bear up under th^n 
with fortitude and serenity. The indu^ence oi gri^ is made a 
merit o( by many, who, when misfortunes occur, obstinately re- 
fuse aU consdation, till the mind, oppressed with melancholy, 
sinks under its weight. Such conduct is not only destructive to 
health, but incon^stent with Reason, religion, and common sense. 
" There are,*' says South, " what may be called the ceremonies 
of sorrow ; the pomp and ostentation of effeminate grief, which 
speak not so much the greatness of the misery as the smallness 
of the mind." 

To persevere 
In obstinate con^Iolement, is a coune^ 
Of im{aou8 stubbrnmneis, uomaiilv; ^ief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient ; 
An understanding aiu^ple and unscboded. 

Change of ideas is^ as necessary to health as change of poS' 
ture. When the mind dwells long iqpon one subject^ — especially 
if it be of a disagreeable and depressing nature, it injures all ths 
fimctions of the body. Hence the prolonged indulgence of grief 
spoils the digestion, and destroys the appetite. The spirits become 
habitually depressed — the body emaciated, and the fluids de- 
prived of their appropriate supply of nutriment from without, 
are greatly vitiated. Thus, many a constitution has been se- 
riousiy injured by a fatnily misfortune, or any occurrence giv- 
ing rise to excessive grief. It is, indeed, utterly impossible that 
any person of a dejected mind should enjoy he&lth. Life may, 
it is true, be dragged on for years. But whoever wouM live to 
good old age, and vigcttous withal, must be good hiunoured and 
cheerful. This, however, is not at- all times in our power — ^yet 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depends greatly upon 
ourselves. We can either associate with cheerful or melancholy 
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companions*— mingle in the offices and amusements of life — or sit 
still, and brood over our calamities, as we choose. These and 
many similar things, are certainly within our power — and from 
these the mind very commonly takes its complexion. 

The variety of scenes which present themselves to our senses, 
were certainfy designed to prevent our attention from being too 
C€»stanily fixed upon one single object. Nature abounds with 
variety, apd the mind, unless chained down by habit, delists in 
the contemplation of new objects. Examine them for some time — 
when the mind begins to recc^l, shift the scene. By these means 
a constant succession of new ideas may be kept up, till what are 
disagreeable disappear. Thus, travelling— occasional excursions 
into the country — ^the study of any art or science — ^reading or 
writing on such subjects as deeply engage the attention, will ex- 
pel gr^ sooner than the most sprighuy amusements. We have 
alr^dy repeatedly said, that the body cannot enjoy health, unless 
it be exercised — ^neither can the mind : indolence nourishes grief. 
When the mind has nothing else to think of but calamities, it is 
no wonder that it dweUs upon them. Few persons are hurt by 
grief, if they pursue their business or their acfive duties with at- 
tention. When, therefore, misfortune happens — instead of ab- 
stracting ourselves from the world, or from budness/we ought to 
engage in it with more than ordinary attention — to discbarge 
with double diligence the duties of our station, and to mingle with 
friends of a socisd and cheerful disposition. Innocent amusements 
are by no means to be neglected; these, by leading the mind 
to the minute contemplation of agreeable objects, help to dispel 
the gloom which misfortunes shed over it. They cause time to 
seem less tedious, and have many other beneficial efiects. But 
it is to be lamented that too many persons, when overwhelmed 
with grief, betake themselves to the intoxicating bowl. This is 
making the cure worse than the disease, and seldom fails to end 
in the ruin of fortune, character, happiness and constitution. 



STRONG DRINKS. 

'Some well-meaning persons think they can find an argument 
for the use of strong drink in certain passages of the Scriptures. 
The plain and forcible language in which indulgences in such 
things are denounced, in difierent parts of the sacred writings, 
ought to suffice to show the &llacy of suoii an opinion. It is, we 
know, more frequently affected to be entertained by those who 
care little for the cause of truth, provided they shine in discussion ; 
or by those who are eager to find any excuse, however weak. 
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for the indulgence of their vicious appetites. The following re- 
marks on this topic, from Professor Hitchcock's work, " Dyspepsy 
Forestalled and Eesisted," sp nearly express our own views, 
that we shall lay them before our readers without addition or 
comment. They are to be found in his fourth lecture, in which 
he prot^ts against the use of ardent spirited, wine, opiym, smd 
tobacco— on the several grounds. I. Of Philosophy. II. Of' 
Self Interest and Prudence. III. Of Patriotism. And, IV. Of 
Religion. — He makes his fourth protest against the pernicious, 
practices — 

' Upon the principles op Christianity.— ^But here I meet at 
the outset, an argument drawn from the Bible, in favour of U9ing 
wine, and even ardent spirit. Our Saviour, it is said, has sanc- 
tioned the use of wine, by his miracle at the marriage in Gralilee, 
and by employing it at the institution of the eucharist : and Paul 
has done the same, by recommending it to Timothy. Indeed, 
nowhere in the Bible is wine prohibited to men generally ; but 
only its excess. Nay, in one instance at least, we find an express 
permissi(Hi to the Jews, to use, not only wine, btit strong drink. 
One of the tithes, which they paid every second year, those living 
remote from Jerusalem, had liberty to convert into money, and 
having brought it to that city, the command was; thou shall be- 
stow that money for what thy soul lusteth after, for occen, or for sheep, 
or for zvincy or strong drifik, or for whatsoever thy sotd desireth : and 
thou shall eat there before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, 
thou and thine household. Now it is difficult to assign any reason 
why God should prohibit that to a Gentile, which he permitted 
to a Jew : hence we' may conclude, that wine and, ardent spirit, 
in moderate quantity, may be lawfully employed in any part of 
the world. 

Concerning wine, I remark, in reply to this argument, that a 
permission to use it in Judea, is a very different thmg from allow- 
ing its use in the United States. For in the first place, the wine 
sold in this country, is, as I haye already shown, a very different 
substance from that used in Judea, or any other country where 
the grape is cultivated. Forty nine fiftieths of our wines are a 
mixture of wine, cider, brandy, and sometimes the juice of ber- 
ries, sumach, Ic^wood, spices, aromatics, sulphur, and the leaves 
of plants, more or less poisonous. In short, they are generaily 
ardent spirit in a diluted form, di^uised by substances hardly 
less injurious.' To be permitted to drink the pure juice of the 
grape, which is the common wine of Judea, is surely a very dif- 
lerent thing from a grant to use such deleterious compounds. 
Indeed, let any one point out to me, if he can, the difference be- 
tween using brandv and water, and brandy mixed with \v\vve.''. 

Vol. II.— 4 
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In the second place, I remark, that in those countries where 
the grape is cultivated, the use of wine is equivalent to the use 
of cider, in those countries where apples are ahundant; but 
where the grape does not grow. For they both serve as very 
common drinks in the respective countries, where they are pro-, 
duced ; and their intoxicating power does not differ very much, 
although wine, from being more grateful to the palate, is proba- 
bly drunk oftener to excess. The example of Christ and Paul, 
therefore, if it authorizes the use of wine in wine countries, 
merely authorizes the use of cider in cider countries ; and can- 
not, by any sound logic, give a license to employ vane in cider 
countries ; especially since most of the wine there used, is an 
entirely different and most objectionable substance. Now if 
Christ had converted water into cider at the marriage, or if Paul 
had directed Timothy to drink a little cider, who would have 
thought this to be a license for the ^ise of wine ! Yet certainly 
the miracle and the advice amount ic no more than this, when 
applied to this country. And it is wortoy of the serious conside- 
ration of the Christian Church, whether vbey would not be con- 
forming more exactly to the spirit of their Master's injunctions, 
were they to substitute cider wr wine at the holy supj)er ; or at 
least, see to it, that the wine they usq, be not ardent spirit in 
disguise. 

As to any permission given in the Bible to use ardent spirit, I 
remark, that the whole Bible contains not a syllable concerning 
ardent spirit : and for this reason, that it was not known to exist 
till about nine hundred years after Christ, when it was brought 
to light by an Arabian chemist in the process of distillation. The 
slrong drink several times mentioned in the Bible, was merely a 
particular sort of wine, made from dates and various seeds and 
roots ;* nor is there any evidence that its intoxicating power was 
greater than that of the wine produced from the grape* 

Let us now inquire, whether the principles of the Bible de- 
mand total abstinence from the alcoholic and narcotic substances 
under consideration. 

These principles require us to avoi<J temptation. Now from 
30,000 to. 50,000 individuals in our land become sots every year, 
by moderate indulgence in these articles ; for this is the number 
annually required, to fill up the vacanci^ occasioned by death in 
the ranks of intemperance. And I have shown that literary 
men are peculiarly exposed to this temptation. He, therefore, 
who neglects to secure himself against it. forfeits the promise of a 
divine protection ; and depends only on his weak and treacherous 
heart, where he needs an aingel's holiness and an angel's strength. 

The great law of Christian benevolence requires us to love 

* Jahn*8 Biblical ArchiBobgy, § 144. 
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our neighbour as ourselves. Now we do not probably influence 
our ne^hbour's welfare and happiness so much in any other 
way, as by example. Hence, to continue ourselves to use even 
moderately, stimulants and narcotics, contributes to strengthen 
our neighbour in the same practice : and he falls a sacrifice to 
intemperance. It needed, perhaps, only our example of total 
abstinence, to bave saved him from ruin : but that example was 
on the other dde, and it l\plped to smother the cries of reason; 
and to repress the throes of conscience. No wonder the Bible 
pronounce^ a wo upon him who gives his neighbour strong drink, 
and puts his bottle to him, and makes him drunken also. Let 
it be remembered, that this may be done by example, as well as 
in any other way. 

I know that tjfie selfish heart will exclaim against self-denial, 
merely for, our neighbour's good. But very difl^rent is the spirit 
of Christian benevolence. If meal make my brother to offend^ says 
Paul, / Toill eat no Jlesh while the world standeth ; lest ImaJce my 
brother to offend. ♦Indeed, according to this law of love, every man 
is guilty f who suffers any evil to come upon his neighbour, which he 
could have prevented, consistently vsith other duties. 

That great branch of the law of love, which requires that 
whatsoever we would thai men should do to tis, roe must do even so to 
them, leads us to the same conclusion. What, then, is that man 
doing to others, who refuses to abstain entirely from the alcoholic 
and narcotic substances we have mentioned ? 

By his example, he contributes to uphold a practice, which 
brings an annual expense upon his fellow countrymen, of more 
than 100,000,000 of dollars; and thus to reduce to extreme po- 
verty and wretchedness, from 50,000 to 100,000 families; and 
not less than 150,000 individuals to pauperism. 

And to shut up 50,000 men annually in the debtor's prison : 

And to send out 90,000 murderers, robbers, incendiaries, 
thieves, and the like, to make havoc in society : 

And to render from 300 to 500 thousand citizens habitual 
drunkards.: 

And annually to make a draft upon< the temperate part of the 
community, for thirty or fifty thousand recruits, to fill up the 
wasting ranks of drunkenness : 

And to pour out upon the land, such a flpod of corruption and 
profligacy, as seriously to degrade, and threaten with utter ruin, 
her social, intellectual, political, and moral character. 

Now is. there any thing in. all this list, which a man would wish 
to have his neighbour do unto him 1 any thing that does not 
directly violate the law of Christian love 1 — But this is not all, 
nor the worst : for the man who ablins not entirely from stimu- 
lants and narcotics, is giving the weight of his example in sup- 
port of an evil, that sends prematurely into eternity from tKvct^ 
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to fifty thousand of his countrymen every year: that is, from 
500 to a 1000 every week, or from seventy to one hundred and 
forty every day. 



DESCRIPTION AND MORBID EFFECTS OF SPURRED RYE. 

Cause of the Spur in Rye,* — One of the most poisonous sub- 
istances which has ever been undesignedly mixed up with aliment, 
and eaten, is spurred rye, or ergot, {secale comutum,) the mutter- 
korn, or rogenmutter, of the Germans. It is the graiii of rye al- 
tered by disease, which occurs most frequently in damp seasons, 
and in moist clay soils, particularly those recently redeemed from^ 
waste lands iri the Neighbourhood of forests. Of all the places 
where the spur has been hitherto observed, hone combiiies these 
conditions so perfectly, and none has been so much infected with 
the disease as the district of Sologne, situated between the rivers 
Loire and Cher, in France. It has been ascertained that the rye 
of this district, after being thrashed, contained on an average, 
about a forty-eighth part of ergot, even in good seasons ; but in 
bad seasons, and taking into account a considerable proportion 
which is shaken out of the ears and sheaves before they reach 
the barn, the proportion of ergot in the whole crop has been es- 
timated so high as a fourth, oi* even a third. According to Will- 
denow, it may be produced at any time, by sowing the rye in a 
rich damp soil, and watering . the plants exuberantly in warm 
weather. The spur does not extend itself by contagion. The 
immediate causes of the disease are not clearly known. Some 
believe that the spur is formed by a diseased process from the 
juices of the plant: others, that it is a fungus vegetating at the 
expense of the germen ; and others, and the most numerous, as- 
sert, that it is the work of an insect, a species of butterfly ; and, 
in support of that doctrine, Fontana, Read, Tillet, and others, 
aver, that they have found the ova and larvae of the' insect on 
the spur. G)nfirmatory of this statement are the observations 
of General Martin Field in our own country. 

Descnptio?i of the Spf^r.f — The spur varies in length from a few 
lines to two inches, and is from two to four lines in thickness. 
The substance of the spur is of a dull whitish or greyish tint ; 
and it is covered with a bluish, black; or violet husk, having two, 
sometimes three stfeaks of dotted grey. It swims in water, while 
the rye sinks in it, so that they are easily separated from each 
other. The powdered spur is disposed to attract moisture, and 
has a disagreeable heavy smell, and 'a nauseous, slightly acrid 
taste. It imparts its taste aftd smell botli to water and alcohol. 

♦ Christiflon on Poisipinfi. t Op. Citat. 
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Bread which contains it is defective in firmness, liable to become, 
moist, and cracks and crumbles soon after being taken from the 
oven. 

Effects of Spurred Rye on Man and Animals, — ^The use of ei^t 
mixed up with rye flour in bread> has been, at difierent times, 
productive of fatal and wide-spreading diseases in Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, parts of Russia, Hesse, Lusatia, Saxony, Sweden and France. 
The eflects vary with the time, during which it has been used, 
and with the quantity taken. In those who havie eaten of it for 
a short time, it produces a variety of nervous symptoms, indicat- 
ing a disease called convulsive ergotism ; while that caused by eat- 
ing larger quantities, and for a longer period, has obtained the 
name of gangrenous ergotism. 

The first or convulsive variety of the disease is ushered in by 
an uneasy sensation in the feet ; a kind of tickling or creeping, 
soon followed by heart-burn, disorder of the head, and trembling 
of the hands. To* this succeed convulsions, foaming at the m6uthy 
burnii^ thirst, vertigo, and the symptonos of intoxication, ending 
at times in madness or stupor. Almost all those afiected, as if with 
epilepsy, die. In many, the face was covered with an eruption 
resembling flea bites. In the milder cases, in the intervals between 
the fits, the appetite was voracious, pulse natural, as were all the 
excretions. 

The -gangrenous form of ergotism commences with a tingling 
sensation of the part, which assumes a roseate hue — the pulse is 
generally weaker, and finally ceases to beat ; then follows a cold- 
ness, swelling, violet colour, and death of the limb, with its sepa- 
ration in part, or entire, from the body. " In another variety^ 
which has been witnessed in various parts of Germany, the chief 
symptoms were spasmodic contraction of the limbs at first, and , 
afterwards^ weakness of mind, voracity, and dyspepsy, which, if 
not followed by recovery, as generally happened, terminated in 
fatuity or gangrene." 

Ergotic bread used by nurses for four or five days, dries up the 
secretion of milk. Of the medicinal powers of ei^ot we have 
nothing to say in this place. It is sufficient to remark, that they 
camiot be inferred from what has been said above of its detri- 
mental eflects when mixed up with aliment. 

Animals into whose food spurred rye has largely entered, have, 
after a time, been afiected with a gangrene of the limbs, ears, 
and tail, and inflammation of parts of the digestive canal. 



Longevity of the Ancients,'-^T!he following list of long-Kved per- 
sons among the. ancients, is introduced by Lucian, with the i€- 
mark^ that it may be useful, " by showing that they who took the 
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most care of their bodies and their minds, enjoyed the longest 
lives, accompanied with the best health." 

Hippocrates lived 109 years. Empedocles 109. Georgius 107. 
Xenophilus 105. Pythagoras, who it is stated, never knew sa- 
tiety, reached the age of 100. Zeno lived to 98, a stranger to 
disease, and never incommoded by a real indisposition. His life, 
we are told, was an example of sobriety and moderation : Im 
manners were austere; and to his temperance and regularity he 
was indebted for the continual flow of health which he enjoyed, 
Laertius, when he lost his life, was 90 ; and Diogenes died w)ien 
in his 90th year. Phyrrho, remarkable for the command which 
he held over all his p€C§sions and his feelings, lived also 90 years. 
Josephus informs us, that the age of the Jewish recluses was almost 
invariably prolonged to one hundred years; and this he accounts 
for from their simple diet and mOde of living. 

Contrasted with the above, are the names of the celebrated 
gourmands, Apicius, Claudius, Nero, ViteUius, Heliogabulus, 
whose lives, and the manner of their death, make a fruitful com- 
mentary on the advantages of temperance over gluttony and riot. 



AN AMATEUR PHYSICIAN. 

Few men will handle tools, if not regularly taught the trade 
in which they are used. But in the afiair of medicines, the em- 
ployment of which involves the question of life, there is less re- 
serve. The following is from Dr. Madden's Travels in Turkey, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine. He writes from Upper Egypt. 

"Shortly after, we met a, kangea with an English^ Jack; it 

turned out to be that of Mr. L- , an English traveller ; we 

dined together; I found he was a medical amateur, and had 
been physicking the Arabs beyond the second cataract. 

I was surprised to see his crew of Nubians excessively pale 
and meagre ; and still more so to learn that every man of his had 
sufiered from a contagious malady contracted in the unwhole- 
some neighbourhood of Kei\neh. Mr. L very humanely im- 

dertook to cure them all: small mercurial applications were 

judged necessary ; but Mr. J., confessed to me, that small as 

these were, the elSects were terrible, and his crew wa^ already 
toothless. I asked to see the medicine, and, to my horror, I found 

that, owing to a mistake (not of Mr. L 's, but of the person 

who wrote the label on the medicine,) the corrosive ointment of 
nitrate of mercury had been employed, instead of the simple unc- 
tion. Turks and Arabs take a great deal of killing ; no others 
could have survived this cure." 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

From the " State of the Accounts of the Pennsylmnia Hospital, for the year end* 
ing 24th of April, 1830," printed and >di8tributed anaohg the Cfontributon^ we derive 
the following information : — 

The Expenses for the. last year were $32,368.02. — Of these the disbursements for 
the Medical Department were $1714.52; for Household Expenses^ $16^648.32. — 
The item of floor-sand is $88.20 ; for lAve l^ocky $990.19 ; Repavrs^ Improvements, 
(K $4930.90; Salaries and Wages, $6715.55. This sum ffoes to the resident 
officers, nurses, and attendants, except the resident physicians, who give thdr services 
gratuitoudy : so also do the regular attending physicians and surgeons. — For the Medi- 
cal Library there was spent, during the year, $795.44 ; Stationary and Printing, 
$152.65 ; Incidental Eiipenses, such as for funerals, taxes on grouI|d-res^ts, transplant- 
ing trees, &.c, $420.45. • 

After all these dislmrBements there remained a gross balance to the credit of the 
Hwpital, of $20,888.78. . 

The Rscfii^Ts were derived as follows :— Ist. From Board of Patients, $22,971.26 ; 
Oothing, $1782.70 ; Funeral Espenses^ $134.25 ; Articles destroyed, ^.40 ; Wages 
of the Servants qf Patients, $158.40 ;— Total $25.072.01 :— Articles sold^ $834.18; 
Live Stock, cows and calves, $103.25 ; Mvdical FSmd, students' tickets and ceittficates^ 
$341.00) Books eolA, $7.00; Pines, $3.48; WesPs Painting, from viatore, $615; 
for Pamphlets, $37.09; from the €hite, $281.48; Manager^ Fines, $13.00; D^- 
nations, $60.00; Contributions, $326.66; Legacy, $196.67; Real Estate. $1^07 i 
Interest, $9538.54; Ground Rents, $1356.50; Dividends on Bank and Turnpike 
Stodu, $427.50 ; Principal of Bonds paid in, $12,086.48. The above, with $2440J^ 
balance due from the Treasurer and Steward last year, make a sum of $53,256.80, 
received. 

The statement of the number of patients who have received professicHial assistance 
in the hospital, is as follows : — 

* Pay. Poor. Total. 

Remaining in the Hospital 4th mo. (April) 25tb, 1829, - - 106 & 105 211 
Admitted since, .- - - - - . - - 465 dt 677 1132 

561&782 1343 
Dischaiged 4th ma 25th, 1829 to 4th mp. 24th, 1830, - 445&674 1119 

Remaining 4th mo. 25th, 1830, 116 & 108 224 

Of the above patients there were — Natives of the Lnited States, 784; Ireland, 
England, Wales, and Scotland, 452; Grermany, 36; Swe^n, 16; France, 14; Den- 
man, 8; Norway, 6; West Indies^ 6; Holland, 4; Lapkmd, 3; East Indies, 2; 
Finland, 2 ; Prussia, 2; At Sea, 2; Africa, 1 ; Brazil, 1 ; Italy, 1 ; Nova Scotia, 1 ; 
Spain, 1 ; Switzerland, I. Total, 1343. 

Total In&nts born in the Hospital, ^ :~^Taken out in health, 60 ; Stiii-bom, 2 ; 
Died, 2 ; Remains, 3. 

The total number of Patients admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital firom its 
foundation to the 4th mo. 24th, 1830, was 27,355, of Whom 14^090 were poor persons, 
nudntained at the expense of the institution, and 13,265 were pay patients.~Of this 
number have Xseen 

Cured; - - 16,983 

ReUeved, - - 3,279 

Incurable, 150 

Removed by friends, or at their own request, 1,627 

Eloped, and disdiarged for misconduct, 986 

Women dielivered safely, - - 588 

Infants taken out in h^th, - 552 

Died, - - - - 2,966 

27,131 
Remaiqiiig m the Hospital 4th mo. 24th, 1830, • • - - - 224 
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Patients admitted into the Hospital in each year for ten years. 
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Examined and settled 4th mo. 30th, 1830. 

O. WATSON, 
JOHN PAUL, 
CHARLES ROBERTS. 
JOSEPH PRICE. 
The Corpofate nam? of thw Iiigtituti<»i is " TJie Contributors to the Pennffjrlvtinia 
Ho«itaL" Those dtizens^ and other duuntaUy disposed persons, who feel desirous 
to aid it by legadesj contributicms, or donations^ axe resquested to attend .to this circum- 
stance^ lesl^ liy a misnomer, their bequests^ &c. should be lost. 

We should be pleased to rec«ye o6KdaJ statements, similar to the above, of the ac* 
counts of the other Hospitals and Infirmaries in the different cities c^ the United 
States. 



?^ Sailor's Magazine and Naval Journal. — This usefol periodical is continued 
with the same philanthropical spirit, and aim at practical instruction, which have 
distinguished it from the beginnmg^ The best means of diffusing religious knovl^ 
ledge amon^ seamen; notices of me reports and anniversaries of societies for the 
benefit of this highly useful class of our fellow citizens ; sketchee of character, and m>- 
proprlate anecdotes, are some of the topics treated of in the Sailor's Magazine. The 
won well merits the patronage, not merdiy of those to whom it is especially addressed, 
but also of commeicial men in general, who have such^ direct nersonal interest in the 
sobriety, good conduct, and intelligence, of both the officers and men of their vessels. 
In fine, we may* ask, what citizen is there who does not desire that the great arm of 
his country's defence, the navy, should be- sound and efficient. 

7%e Christian Quardian. — This is the title of a weekly paper, published in York, 
^Canada) for tiie Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada. Among other articles <^ 
interest to the religious and moral reader, in No. 41, for August 2^ is one 'on Tem- 
perance, with this text, " Whether^ therefore^ ye eat or drmk, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the ^lory of God," 1 Cor. x. 31. Among the sins against temperance on 
which the wnter lays more particular stress, are — iT Indulgence in ardent spirits. II. 
The improper use of Tea. ^ Under this head he gives the arguments in favour of its 
use, then some reasons for its disuse ; and lastijr appeals to Christians to prohibit its 
use. III. The impn^r use of Tobacco ; by wmch ne means th^ use of it at alL IV. 
Imprudence in Diet V. Intemperance in Sleep. Too much is injurious to health, 
produdnjg imbedlity, and riervous disordera. We should begin to enjoy it in the early 
part of the night; say from 9 o'clock. VI. Inconsistences in exercise. It may he 
too violent, or too little, or taken at improper times. Before a meal exercise ; after a 
mea), rest. VII. Intemperance in Dtesas. YIII. Extravagance inthe distribution 
of time. - 

JUDAH DOBSON continues to keep for sale, a choice collection of the French, 
Spanish, and Italian classics. 

The Journal of Law, a popular periodical, conducted by an association of 
members of the bar, is published at the office of the Journal of Health, No. 108 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, on the first and third Wednesdays of every month . 
price $1 50 per annum, in advance. Agente for the Journal of Health arc hereby 
authorised to receive subscriptions. 
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We have frequently pointed out to our readers the pot^it in- 
fluence which bodily infirmities exert over the disposition and 
intellect, and have drawn firom this circumstance an additional 
argyment for. the preservation of health, aa the support and com-< 
panion of cheerfulness. To-day We shall venture a few remarks 
on the necessity of encouraging a cheerful state of mind, the bet- 
ter to insure healthy and to aid in the important purposes of edu- 
cation, and the pleasures of social intercourse. In many of its 
bearings, the subject has been beautifully treated in the 143d 
and 381st. numbers of the Spectator: and. if we venture in the 
same path, it may be well supposed, that we do not mean 
to invite comparison, or assume any other merit than thai 
of merely extending the examination, by some additional facts 
apd illustratic^is. Our attention is more immediately directed to 
the charm which cheerfulness throws over all the acts of life, by 
our glancing over a ' Discourse on Gaiety in Education,'* being 
ao address delivered before the Polytechnic EstablishiAent of M. 
Lemoine d'Essoies, on the occa^on of the distribution of prizes, 
in the year. 1824. 

Scarcely has the infant learned to distinguish the face of ite 
mother, and recognised the being from whom it derives its nour- 
ishment, when it is soothed in its cries of pam by the smiles 
and songs of this fond parent A little older, and in constant 
motion, inquiring, restless, fickle, the child still catches with de^ 
light the smile expressive of parental cheerfulness aqd sympathy 

* it jforms part of a work, from which we h(^ hereafidr to make vsefhl gleair- 
ings, entitled ^.De Qudquet AmeUtfraHmu i Jhtroduin 4m8 V In$tructiim Pu^ 
U^. Par L. G. mUefer. Pari9, 1834.*' 
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In conclusion, we cannot forbear introducing a pleasant illtu- 
tration of the effects of gaiety, as we find it in the address by M. 
Taillefer, already referred to. As defined l)y the speaker, gaiety 
corresponds with our cheerfuhiess. '' But ought T," says he, 
^* here to pass over the many peculiar benefits which our nation 
has derived from it? ^ A second Providence, in some measure, 
for the French people — ^it is by gaiety that they have overcome 
• so many obstacles, supported so many evils, escaped from, so 
many dangers. It is this quality of mind which gives them that 
magnanimity in jHrosperity, that grace and ease of manner in the 
intercourse of life, by which they are rendered .the nKMt amiable, 
as they are the most valiant, of all natiotis." — The scenes which 
have been recently acted in Paris, and thitoughotit France, not 
only would prevent us from smiling at this apostrophe, as a dis* 
play of national vanity; but they would almost induce us to give 
in our adhesion to every sentiment which it conveys. 



THE VOICE. 

The preservation of the voice^ and the means of improving its 
tone and compass, are subjects of no little interest, especially to 
the public speaker. Even though it be exerted only in ordinary 
conversation, in reading aloud, or in singing — whether as a part 
of religious worship, 6r in the social circle, a full, clear, and 
pleasing voice, must be considered as' no mean accomplishment. 
— The following hints on the preservation and improvemetit of 
this function, will, therefore," we trust, be not unacceptable to 
our readers. 

The first and most important rule for the preservation of the 
voice, supported equally by ancient authorities and modern ex- 
perienccj is, that the public speaker should, if he "strive for the 
mastery,'^ be habitually temperate in all things— ^moderate in 
the use of wine, and in the indulgence of the table; and. not 
given to any personal excess. A bloated body and an enfeebled 
constitutiou,^are not only injurious to the voice, but render an 
individual equally incapable of any other exertion either of the 
body or iniiid. The voice shoiila not be exerted after a|'Tiill 
meal. This rule is* a consequence of the first. The vbicfe 
should nevjer ..be urged .beycHid its strength, -.nor, strained fo 
its utmost pitch without intermission; such mismaoBgewcgntt 
would endanger its power altogether, and render it hoarse and 
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5 rating. Frequent ichanee of pitch is the best preservative, 
i'he same rule holds good m music Skilful singers may, some- 
times, for brilliancj o{ efiect, and to show the compass of the 
voice, run up and touch the highest notes, or descend to the 
lowest; but they should by no/means, in their modulations, dwell 
kMQg on the extr^es. 

At that period of youth when the voice begins to assume the 
deep, full -tone of manhood, no violent exertions should be made ; 
but die voice ought to be spared until it becomes confirmed and 
established. Neither, in accordance with ttiis rule, should the 
voice, when hoarse, be exerted afrany period of life, if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. . > 

Few things are so injurious to the voice as the use of tobacco. 
To speak well with any thing in the mouth, is scarcely possible. 
Provided even the tobacco be removed during a discourse, the 
saliva, in the. absence of the accustomed stimulus, is either not 
secreted in sufficient quantity, and the ,mouth becoming dry, ren- 
ders the voice harsh and broken ; or as is most c<MnnK)nly the case, 
the fluids of the mouth are funnished in excess — a circumstance 
in the highest d^ree detrimental to a clear and harmonious utter- 
ance. Snuffing is even more objectionable than chewing: by 
causing the breathing to be carried on solely through the mouth, 
the use of snuff produces very nearly the same change iii the 
tone of the voice as occurs in an individual labouring under a 
cold. By all who desire the attainment of a clear, distinct, and 
pleasing utterance, the use of tobacco in any manner, should be 
abstained from. : .. ^ 

The voice as well as the health of a speaker, suffers materially, 
unless the chest is allowed to expand freely. Hence, all com- 
pression or restraint should be carefully removed from this, por- 
tion of the body : for the same reason, cin erect position should 
be assumed as well in speaking and reading aloud, as in singing. 
The tone of the voice is also considerably impaired, and its 
strength diminished, by a tightly drawn, or lai^ cravat. Both 
in speaking and singing, therefore, the neck should be free from 
compres^on, and but lightly covered. 

' The great means of improving the voice, as of all other hn- 
provements, is constant and daily practice. The professiotial 
exercise at the bar, in the senate, or in the pulpit, if properly 
attended to with a view to improvement, may suffice for the 
orator of our times. But the andefits, besides this, were in the 
daily practice of preparatory declamation. Their rule was, after 
proper bodily exemise, to begin at the lowest tones of their voice, 
and proceed gradual)^ to the highest. They are said to have 
pronounced abooit five htmdred lines in this manner, which were 
committed to memory, in order that the eirertions of the voice 
might be less embarrassed. • 
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The second rule has been anticipated, whicfa is regular bodily 
exercise. The ancients recommend walking a certain distance 
before breakfast — >about a mile. Riding on horseback, w^ do not 
find in this case recommended or practised, as a mere exercise. 
In order to strengthen the voice, Mr; Sheridan adivases that such 
persons as have a weak utterance, should daily practice to read 
and repeat, in a large room, in the hearing of a friend. The latter 
should be placed, at first, at such a distance that they may be aUe 
to reach lum with the voice in its usual tone ; the distance is thai 
to be gradually increased, untS the friend shall have attained the 
farthest point at which he can hear distmctly without the voice 
of the speaker being strained. — There he should remain during 
his declamations. Through this practice should he proceed, step 
by step, daily; and by. so doing he will be enabled to unfbM ii& 
organs of speech, and regularly increase the quantity and strength 
of his voice. It will be Anind, perhaps, that the same pr-actice 
will be m(M*e easily and efiectually pursued in the open air- 
particularly fis every speaker cannot conveniently obtain the use 
of a room of the requisite dimensions. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, contented ourselves with 
giving hygeinic precepts for &e preservation and improvement <^ 
the voice. They who would desire to become acquamted with its 
physiology and analysis, and acquire a mastery over- the elements 
of vocal sound, and a correct intonation in reading and speech, 
cannot consult a betteir work than that of Dr. James Rush, en- 
titled, " Phik»ophy of the Human Voice."* We hardly know 
of any profession or liberal calling— certainly there is no seminary 
or college, the members of which would not derive equal instruc- 
tion and pleasure from the perusal and attentive study of this 
work. 



7%e Difference in the mean Longevity of the Rich and Poor. — 
In the 14th number of the. first, volume of this Journal, we 

?reaent^d a condensed view of the memoir of *M. Villei*me of 
aris, on the relative mortality of the rich and poor classes of 
society in the French 'capital, fVom which it aj^pears, that, in 
* those quarters of Paris inhabited chiefly by the rich, the annual 
mortality is from one in 43 to one in 54, while in tb^c inhabited 
grincipally by the ^poorer ranks, (iie mortality annually rises to 
one in 24 or 25. This inquiry has been since taken up by M. 
3enoistin de Chateauneuf, who arrives at the same conclusions 
from diflFerent data. He restricts his researches to the very 
highest and the very poorest ranks. Of his memoir, contained in 
the Afunde^ d'Hygitne Publiqu^ ei de M^. Lig^ for A{Mil €»f the 
present year, we present the following abstrajct 

* Philadelphia, printed by J. MaxW^I,' 1827 
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*9ffr data, as to tbe mortality of the higher classes, he t^ 
I .ttie various princes of Europe— the principal church dignitaij 
I dbmprehcnding the Cardinals, and Che archbish(q>s and biahc 
of France, — the peers <^ France and England,— and the lieat< 
. ant generals, vice admirals, presiding ja<%e8 of the li^hcr coi 
directors general, ministers anil counsellors of sttite in Frai 
These, at the beginning of 1820, formed a body of 1600 pcrso 
whose ages extended from twenty to ninety-five — namely, 53 U 
tween twenty and thirty, 157 betiyeeo thirty and forty, 370 fc 
tween forty and fifty, 391 between fifty and sixty, 361 betwflfl 
Mxty and seventy, 189 between seventy and eighty. 79 betw^ 
efehty and nine^, and 1 above ninety. The number of th^ 
itidlvidnals, who died in each of the ten years ending with 18(1 
■*as57,47, 49, 56,61, 61,40, 51. 50, 44; which, taken togethS 
ftrm (me third of the whole. The mortality at diflerent a^ 
1 ^ong this class, was as follows, — of those between tbe ages^ 
tinrty and sixty, about tkrM and a tjuarlei' per cent, died annuaT 
bfetween sixty and eighty, eleven and (oto thirds per cetit. 
l' the age of eighty, thirteen and a ijtrkrter. 
I ''The other term of comparison is procured by taking 2000* 
Hie inhabitants of the 13th arrondhsefnent, or ward of VsM 
irtlere the workmen rcwde, who are almost exclusively dcvotf 
Ifc laborious trades, and are so poor (hat at least three tbuiif 
rf them die in the hospitals. Among these 2000 individuals, % 
, Benoistin de Chateauneuf fonnd, that of persons between tf 
I l^es of thirty an^ sixty, seven and a mmrler per rent, die 9 
L rilially, — between "the ag^ of sixty atid eighty, (nie«/y-o/ie 
f*foie-(«ifA*; and ofthose above eigbty,alldjedwithin one year. ' 
1 jfdative mortaKty, at shorter intervals of ages, will appear ffi 
fte following table, where the first line indicates the intervals'^ 
age, the second tlie annual per centage of the deaths in a 
I richest order of society, and the third the annual per centage* 
the poorer ranks. 

80 to 40 40-SO 60-60 60-7(1 70-80 



I Itich, ' 1.08 J.17 1.99 3.60 8.04 ift 

?oor, 1.57 3.13 3.59 7.50 14,36 1 

It appears from an important document, printed a few n 
^o, by the faculty of advocates of Edinburgh, tfiat in a boj 
consisting of individuals wlio enter it not younger than 21, a| 
m an average, at the age of 23 or 24, the expectation of life|| 
the number of years which -they live, one with another, a 
{heir admission, is 40 2-llths nearly. This calculation is ta 
from the lives of 210 individuals, the whole of rt-hom entered fl 
1 frre the year 1765; and since then it is well known, that t 
, -Kfrerage duration of life has been considerably iQtce&%e,A. 
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these. 210 individuals, 118 survived their entrance, (at the age 
of 24) 40 years or upwards ; (^ these 118, 29 survived between 
40 and 45 years : 25 between 45 and 50 : 25 between 50 and 
55 : S7 between 55 and .00 : 13 between 60 and 65 : 8 between 
65 and 70 ; and otie survived 72 years. 



' ITEMPERANCE. 

Ws did not Expect, at this late day, to be called upon to advocate the vety 
first priticiple of temperance, which teaches, the paramount necessity of re* 
gaiding pure water as the only fitting drink, fi>r those who would preserve 
their lives during the longest period, with the greatest sum of pleasuraUe 
and healthfi^ sensations ; and in the enjqjrment of tlu9 most regularly sus- 
tained eijiprgy of their mental ;and hodily Acuities. We have, more than 
(mee, even while ni^ng concessions to appetite, and a taste fi>r variety^ 
affirmed^ this principle — not merely because it is that which has been uni^ 
fi)rmly maintained by the most di^mguisdied writers and teachers of medi* 
cine and hygiene, but because our own obserirations, both in our intercourse 
with the sick and well, assure us of its coireeixiess. Under this convicticm, 
we lutvenKd; hesitated to express ourselves ireely, respecting the many bene- 
fits from the. uije of water, as a habitual beverage for mankind. It will be 
sufficient, in pnx^of this, to remind our readers of the several articles in our 
first vohime, entitled ^ Water versw Ardent Spirits"— " Water"— •* The 
only fitting Prink" — <* Watery Regimen," and the incidental but pointed al- 
lusions to the superiority of water as a. constant beverage, in the articles 
entitled ^^Sfning Regimen" — **The Invalid from Home*' — ^** Seasonable 
Hints,*' 4i&c. In fiuther corroboration of the arguments and illnstrations von. 
troduced in those articles, we shall now subjoin the testimony of most of the 
physicians dirtinguiflhod in their pn^ession^^ho have touched on the sub- 
ject We do this to remove all pretext foiLdrunkenness, and for the habi- 
tual use of strcmg drinks, the prelude to drunkenness. 

HiPFOOBATEs, in his celebrated treatise on Avr^ Water, and Situation, (de 
Aere, Aquis, et Locis,) shows very distinctly the importance which he at- 
tached to water, as a beverage. — When about to speak of the different kinds 
of water he says, 

** Let us see which are guod and which bad ; it is a point on which health 
mainly depends.** 

' In thus treating of water, directly after air, he allows us to infer, that it 
comes next to this latter, as a necessary agent, either of health or disease; 
according to its purity or deterioration. He does noL,indeed, descant on tho 
many good efl^ts of pure water— ^t he discovers clearly his views on this 
head, by dwelling largely on the evUs attending the use of that which is bad. 
He pursues precisely the same plan when speaking of air, by pointing out 
the diseases caused by winds long blowing firam a ]^urticular quarter, and by 
extremes and alternations of temperature. If we were to infer, that he did 
not ccmsider pure water as the habitual and salutary drink, because he di- 
lates on the efl^ts (^this liquid when impure, we ought, by a parity of rea- 
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sowing, to suppose that he encourages men to dispense with pure air, because 
the reverse state of atmosphere is so often met with. After qieaking of dif* 
lerent kinds of water — hard, soft, saline, and chalybeate, he says : 

" A vigorous man, who enjoys good health, need not care about a choice of 
water ; he may drink that wmch is near him with convenience. Bat when he 
desire^ on account, of disease, to select the most fitting drinks, he will be g^uided 
by the following rules." 

Here we have direct proof, both of common water being expressly rej;ard- 
ed by Hippocrates as the drink for a man in health, and of certain varieties 
of this liquid being useful in disease. When he tells us of some hard waters 
hearing or allowing of toine, he indicates very positively, that the addition 
of this latter to water is an exception, not a rule; and that when pure soft 
water can be obtained, wine is not only not required, but it is not allowable. 

Scarcely any of the ancient writers on mecUcine have been as explicit as 
Kppocrates on the subject of regimen; and when they have treated of it, 
they have, like Celsus, done little else than echo the great master. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the latter, who has been sometimes quoted 
as an advocate for free, living;, is very careftil, after the example of Hippo- 
crates, in laying down rules ror the regimen of different classes of people in 
society. The robust man and the coimtrjrman need not, Celsus thinks, be 
very careful about following any particular system ; but the case is very dif> 
forent with the inhabitants of a city, to whom he gives detailed advice for 
their guidance.'^ He is also explicit in marking the modifications of regimen, 
required by difference of season and temperament Thus, while wine may, 
he thinks, be allowed in winter, and to those of a phlegmatic habit of body, 
water is the suitable drink in summer and for those of an irritable and san- 
guine temperament; and after great fatigue, and to relieve from heartburn. His 
direction, that tiiose who have head-ache ^lall drink nothing but pure water, 
may be received as a safe hy^einic rule, and as a general recommendation of 
water, which, to the virtue of curing, adds another important one of prevent- 
ing this disorder or unpleasant feelmg. 

Galen, still more minute than Celsus, adapts his dietetic rules to the occu- 
pations, ages, and temperaments of men. His three grand rules will give us ' 
a sufficient and encouraging idea of the importance he attached to temper- 
ance. They are — 1st To display extreme i^eserve in eating and drinbng, 
aft;er unusual bodily labour or intellectual etEbrt. When he himself was 
overwhelmed with business, he tells us, that he lived on the simplest arti- 
cles, and, for the most part, on bread alone. — 2ndly. He directs those en- 
gaged in public, professional, and literary matters, to make use, daily, of the 
simplest food, and that most easy of digestion.— -3dly. Whatever be their 
business to devote a portion of the day to exercise. Wine and wassail can- 
not be expected to have an advocate in Galen, who, like Hippocrates, lived 
to a very advanced age. The celebrated Punt, though not a physician, 
may well be quoted on this occasion. He considered it as a great absurdity, 
that mankind should bestow so much trouble and expense in making, arti- 
ficially, such a variety of liquors, when nature has prepared to their lumds a 
drink of so superior a quali^ as pure water. 

Passing over other names of less note, or of doubtful authority, among the 
ancient medical writers, we arrive at the distinguished physicians of modem 
times, whose opinions, respecting the superior salutary powers of water, as & 
constant drink, over all other liquids, are clear, pointed, and conclusive. We 
begin with Bobrraave, whose reputatl^ and merits have become familiar 
to. the general reader, through Jdinson^s biography of him. Boerhaave was 

* De Re Medica. Lib, I. Sect ii. In which he twice recommends drinking 
Cold water ; first, to relievo eructations, and, secondTy, after a full meal, to procure 
sleep. 

Vol. n.— 6 
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well read in theology, having been,, in early life, intended for liie church ; he 
was an excellent chemist, for the time in which he lived — but, above all, the 
most celebrated lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine of his age 
— so that the medical school of Leyden took the first rank in Europe. He 
mixed freely with all classes of society, and knew their wants : he was, more- 
over, an inhabitant of a country (Holland) in which the water is often of a bad 
quality. The following is his opinion of water as a drink, which we translate 
from a chapter on ffygieine, as found in his Institviiones Medical. Jjeyden, 1713. 

** If drink be merely required for altayinir thirst and dryness, and diminishin^r 
.the tenacity and acrii^any of the flaid<; thin is cold water, when limpid, li^h" 
without smell and taste, and obtain^ froni a clear running stream, the best drmk 
for a robust man. 

We shall afterwards see how he qualifies his recommendation of malt li- 
quors, even when they are pure.~In the next sentence he says, 

" Food not too fat or gross, and water as a drink, render our bodies the most 
firm and strong." 

Now these qualities of strength and endurance of fktigue, are precisely 
what are most desired by labourers, whether^ in town or country, such as 
carters, porters, ploughmen, and all who work much and long. They are 
the very class of persons who are thought by the intemperate dietetists, to 
require spirituous, or vinous, or malt liquors, to keep up their strength. 
Boerhaave, on the contrary, as we see, explicitly says, that water is not only 
the best drink for the strong, but for thoE^ who desire stren^ and vigour. 
The testimony of the celebrated Hoffman is not less clear and conclusive. 

Frederic Hoffmann, the contemporar]^ of Boerhaave, was Professor of 
Physic at Halle, and physician to the kms of Pussia — and famed for his 
successful cures of inveterate diseases, wim which that monarch, and the 
Emperor Charles Vl., and fknpress were afllicted^ In the second volume 
of his Works is a Dissertatio Physico-Me^ica on the nature and properties 
of water, in which, as well as in another work of his translated into English, 
entitled, " New Experiments, and Observations upon Mineral Water s,^^ he 
expresises himself very fully on the subject of water, both as the most salu- 
. tary beverage for constant use, and the best preventative and cure of a large 
number of diseases. His positions are — 

First, " That pure and light waters are agreeable to the different natures and 
coastitutions of all men." 

Second, ** That no remedy can more effectually secure health and prevent dis. 
eases, than pure water." 

And again — 

" The drinking of water is serviceable in every complexion." — ** Water proves 
agreeable to persons of all ages." 

In another place, after some physiological remarks, Hofimann adds — 

" And hence, we conceive, is the reason why the drinkers of water, provided it 
be pure and excellent, are more healthy and longer-lived than such as drink wine 
or malt liquors ; and why it generally gives them a better appetite, and renders 
them plump and fleshy-" — ;*' Those who drink water are observed to have much 
whiter and sounder teeth than others." — ** Add to this, that drinkers of water are 
brisker and mcure alert, in all the actions both of mind and body, than such as use 
malt liquors." 

This learned man and skilful physician, points ^t the effects of water at 
different temperatures, and dwells on the singular efficacy of pure hot water, 
both by way of preservative and cure. When speaking of water as a univer- 
sal m^cine, he asserts, that— 

" It is a remedy suited to all persons, at all times ; that there is no better preser. 
vative from distempers ; that it is assuredly serviceaUe, both in acute and chronic 
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diseases ^ and lastly, that its use answers to all indications, both of proservatio^ 
and cure." 

In regard to the cures by means of mineral waters, he remarks, that — 

^ The major part of their efficacy in this respect, is, beyond all dispute, owing 
to the quantity of pure elementary water they contain." 

Stahl, a German Professor of renown, who lived about the same time as 
Boerhaave and Hofiman, was a strenuous advocate of temperance, of which 
he gave a notable example in his own mode of living. Not having his Works 
at &nd, we cannot give his language respecting water as a drmk; but we 
may be &irly allow^ to infer, Siat he was decidedly favourable to the ge- 
neral and habitual use of this liquid. 

Van iSwisTEN, author of the CcHnmentaries on Boerhaave, and physician to 
the celebrated Maria Theresa, puts us in possession of his views of the relative 
virtues of water and of other liquids, the product of art, iu the following sen- 
tence, (Commentaries, Vol. V. p. 322.) 

** Miserable is the condition of those who daHy indulge themselves in these 
liquors, (wine and the spirits obtained from it by distillation,) for a fatal necessity 
then follows of repeating them ; and at length, almost the whole system of tlie 
vital and animal actions depends upon a continuance of them." 

HaUiKr, the poet, physiologist, and natural historian, and a most volumi- 
nous and distinguished writer, both recommended and practised temperance. 
He drank, himself, nothing but water. 

ZiMMBBMAJN, nuthor of . the well kno\ni work on Solitude, and physician 
to Frederick the Great, of Prussia, tells us in his eXcdlent '* Treatise on 
Experience in General, and especially in the Healing Art" — Chapter ** On 
Drmks," that soft water is the most suitable drink for man, since fermented 
liquors are rather the product of art than of nature. He states the disorders 
which may be caused by drinking bad water, and mentions some of the means 
of rendering it pure. Water does not, he tells us, chill the ardour of 
genius. - He then instances Demosthenes, whose sole drink was water. 

&& John Floybr, a physician of reputaticm, and author of a good work on 
the History of Cold Bathing* ^ives us nis idea of the superiority of water as 
the habitual beverage, by saymg that — 

" The water drinkers ^ are temperate iu their actions, prudent, and ingeni- 
ous ; they live safe from those diseases which affoct the head, such as apoplexies, 
palsies, pain, blindness, deafness, gout, convulsions, trembling, and madness.*' — 
" It (water) resists putrefaction, and cools burning heats and thirsts ; and after 
dinner it helps digestion."* ^ 

The opinion of water being the only fitting drink, is so well illustrated in 
the appendix to Sir John Floyer's book, by his friend, Dr. Baynard, that we^ 
cannot forbear transcribing it in his own language, and with the words itali- 
cized ais in the original. 

'^ That good and pure voaler hq^ a hciUamie and healing quality in it, I could 
give many instances, as well extemaUy in curing of wounds, as internally as 
ulcers, excoriations, &>c. For I once knew a gentleman of plentiful fortune, who 
by some accident foil to decay, and having a numerous &mily of small children, 
whilst the &ther was a prisoner in the King*s Bench, his family was reduced 
almost to want; his wnb and children living on little better than hread and water. 
But I never saw such a change in six months time, is I did in {his unhappy 
family ; for the children that were always ailing, and valetudinary, as Coughs^ 
King's Evil, 4r^., were recovered to a miracle, looked fresh, well coloured and 
lusty, their flesh hard and plump. But, I remember, the mother told me, it being 
a plentiful year of fruit, she gave them often baked applea, with their coarse bread, 

• See Jotirnal of Heaitfa, Vol. L p. 129. 
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which, I think/ might very much contribute to their health. And that moit re- 
markable Btory of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who from a leaky ship was, 
upon his own request, set on shore on an island in the SouTh Sea, called Juan Fer- 
nandez, about the latitude of thirty-three degrees, where he lived four years, -And 
fi>nr months by himself alone, and eat nothing but goaVs flesh, and drank wc^er, 
having neither bread nor salt, as he told me himself at the Bath where I met him ; 
and that he was three times as strong, by exercise and such a diet, as ever he was 
in his life. But when taken up by the two ships, the Duke and Duchess, sent out 
fh>m Bristol for the South Sea, that eating the ship-fare with the' other seamen, 
and drinking beer and other fermented likjuors, his strength by degrees began to 
leave him, like cutting off Sampson's hair, erinitim, (to make a word,) or lock by 
look, BO that in one month's time, he had not more strength than another man. I 
insert this relation to show that water is not only sufficient to subsist us as a po- 
tulent, [drink] but that it liquifies and concocts our food better than any fermented 
Hquors whatsoever ; and even those stroiig spirituous drinks, were it not fi>r the 
watery particles in them, would prove altogether destructive, and so far from nour- 
ishing, that they would inflame and parboil the tunicles of our stomachs, as is 
daily seen, and especially in the livers of most clareteers, and great drinkers of 
other strong liquors." Pages 439-40. 

The appendix in which we meet with the above, begins in these words-— 

** As water is, in chiefj the universal drink of all the world, both animakhand 
vegetables, so it is the best, and most salubrious ; for without it no piant nor 
creature could long subsist" 

Arbuthnot, a wit and scholar, the companioii of Swift and Fioipe, and whom 
Johnson so beautifully characterizes, as "a man estimable for' his learning^ 
amiable f(y his life, and venerable for his piety," infers, from the plenteous 
stock of water which all bodies afford — 

**^That it alone is the proper drink for every animal." 

Wallis, celebrated as well for his poetical tftlents, bs for his literary 
and professional attainments, and edit<»r of Motherby^s Dictionary, and of 
Sydenham's Works, with notes— -leaves no doubt as to his opinion of the 
Imbitual use of water, when he declares it to be ** the most eligiblo beverage,'' 
and that for various important functions of the animal economy, it is to water 
we must resort as the grand diluter. 

Leake, a writer of considerable note on medical si!lbjects, says — 

.** Pure water is the fluid designed by nature for the nourishment of all bodies, 
whether animal or vegetable." ' 

And again — 

** Water drinkers are observed to be more healthy and long-lived than others. 
In such, the faculties of the body and mind are more strong ; their teeth more 
w^te ; their breath is more sweet, and their sight more perfect than in those who 
use fermented liquors and much animal food." . 

CuLLEN, tlie celebrated Scotch Professor, author of "A Treatise of. the 
Materia Medica," and " First Lines of the Practice of Physic," after speak- 
ing of the general use of water, by both the brute creation and man, ccm- 
tinues as fcnlows: — *^ Simple water, therefore, that is, such as nature aJSbrds 
it, is, without any addition, the proper drmk of mankind.'" He then, in illus- 
tration of the phrase "simple water," says, that — .*''* 

** Every natural water which has no impregnation sensible to the taste or smell 
pf a person of common sensibility drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink of 
mankind." 

In another place, after stating the necessity of a constant supply of water 
for the support of tjie functions of the animal economy^ he says — 

" The drinks we take in, are, seeBiingljf, different matters, but the supply men. 
lioned may be made by pure elementaiy water alone ; and that all the drinks 



which supply thd neceennr liquid, do it only \sj th^ quantity of elemeattry water 
they seyeraily contain, wiu, we suppoae, be readily allowed."—- TVeet. JMirt. "NML^ 
Part /., Chap, III 

Grboort, the successor of Cullen in the chair of practical medicine at 
Edinburgh, and a man little prone to theorise, holds the following opinions, in 
his Conspectus Medicirus TheoretictB, regarding water : — 

Sect. MXXV. " The sole primitive and mainly natural drink is water ; which, 
when pure, whether from a spring or rirer, has nothing noxious in it ; and im 
suitable and adapted to all sick persons and all stomachs, however delicate and 
infirm, unless, through depraved habit, fermented liquor should have become neoefr 
sary. There are, indeed, many waters which from di^rent causes are capaUa 
of injuring the human frame ; there are also man^ medicinal waters useful in 
various diseases. But this is not the {dace for treatmg of them. 

** MXXVI. But pure spring water when fresh and cold, is the best and meet 
wholesome drink, and the most grateful to those who are thirsty, whether they bo 
sick or well : it quenches thirst, cools the body, dilutes and thereby obtunds acri-^ 
mony — oflen promotes sweat, expels noxious matters, resists putrefaction, aids 
digestion, and in fine strengthens the stomachr 

^ MXXVII. There are indeed some, though very few in number, to whom cold 
water, on account of a notable weakness either of the body generally, or of the 
stomach, seems, on account of its coldness, to be prejudicial. Water, however, 
either mads tepid, or txHled, and allowed to cool, and thus made* soft as it were, is 
still suitable for these persons." 

Could we have stronger and more conclusive testimony in favour of our 
opinixm, that *' water is the only fitting drink,*' than is furnished by these two 
distinguished Professors of Edinburgh; who had good opportunities of wit- 
nessing the effects of the f' mountain dew,** the ramed Highland whiskey, 
and also of wine and malt li^iiors; and who, very probably, yielded at times to 
the fashionable follies of their day, and rose from table with a throbbing pulse 
and head-ache, by the use of' those liquors at the festive board. The remark 
of Dr. Gregory re9pecting water disagreeing with some persons — ^not on ac- 
count of its being a bland and simple fluid, but on account of its coldness, is 
worthy of attention ; in as much as it gives him an opportunity of adding the 
all important means of remedying this inconvenience. Let our readers care> 
fully remember that water need only be warmed or boiled and allowed to 
cool again, to fit it for weak stomacHs ; and that the author does not counsel 
the addition of distilled or vinous liquov to correct its coldness or harshness. 
Water may still, as Hermann had before said, be the drink for every ccmsti- 
tution or habit of body ; if a change is required, it is only of temperature— 
not recourse to another liquid. 

Dr. George Cheyne, F. R. S. and, what is still more, a man of great shrewd- 
ness and experience, holds the following language, in his work ** On Health.** 

" The common drink here, in Ekigland, is either water, malt liquor, or wine, or 
mixtures of these; fer cider and perry are drunk but in few places, and^ rather 
fer pleasure and variety than common use. Without all peradventure, water 
was the primitive original beverage, and it is the <mly simple fluid fitted for dilut- 
ing, moistening, and cooling; the ends of drink appointed by nature. And happy 
had it been fer the race of mankind, if other mixed and artificial liquors had ne- 
ver been invented. It has been an agreeable appearance to me to observe, with 
what freshness and vigour those who, though eating freely of flesh-meat, yet 
drank nothing but this element, have lived in health, indolence, and cheerfulness, 
to a great age. Water alone is sufficient and effectual for all the purposes of hu- 
man wants and drink.** 

Neither Cheyne, aor Floyer, nor Gregory, already quoted, nor any other 
physiological physician, found wine or malt liquors necessary to correct the 
putrescency, so sagely set forth by certain rakers ^f Excerpts, as likely to 
oceur, when animd rood is subjected to digestion. ^ ' ^ 
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Dr. Savndeks, author of a '* TVeatise on Mineral Waters,'^* and ^* The Struc" 
ture, Economy, aitd Diseases q/* the lAver" who was also F. R. S. &c. 6ays,— - 

" Water drinkers are, in general, longer livers, are less subject to decay of the 
fiiculties, have better teeth, more regrular appetites, than those who indiuge in a 
inore stimulating diluent for their common drinks.*' He commends water as a 
diluent, to prevent heart-bum and eructation. 

Faust, author of a Catechism on Health, and physician to the reigning 
Coiint of Schaumburg Lippe, declares, that — 

' ^ Cold water is the most proper beverage for man as well as animals — it cools, 
thins, and clears the blood — it keeps the stomach, head, and nerves in order — 
makes man tranquil, serene, and cheerful/* 

Parr, author of the well-known Medical Dictionary, observes, that — 

" Water, as it is the most ancient, so it is the best and most common fluid for 
drink, and ought to be esteemed the most commodious for the preservation of life 
and health.** 

HuFELANn, physician to the King of Prussia, a professor of distinguished 
reputation, ana editor of a medical journal, tells us in his well known work 
* The Art of Prolonging Life :' — 

** The best drink is Water, a liquor -commonly despised and even considered as 
prejudicial. I will not hesitate, however, to declare it to be one of the grr^test 
means for prolonging life. Read what is said of it by thaC respectable veteran, 
Mr. Theden, surgeon general, who ascribed his long life, of more than eighty 
y^rs, chiefly to the daily use of seven or eight quarts (from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds^ of fresh water, which he drank for upwards of forty years. Between his 
thirtieth and fortieth year, he Was a most miserable hypochondriac, oppressed 
with the deepest melancholy ;' tormented with a palpitation of the heart, indiges- 
tion, &,c. ; and imagined that he could not Uve six months. But flrom the time he 
began this water regimen, all these symptoms disappeared ; and in the latter half 
ef his life^ he enjoyed better health than before^ and was perfectly free from the 
hypochondriac afiection.** 

^'The elements of water is the greatest and only promoter of digestion. By its 
coldness and fixed air, it is an excellent strengthener and reviver of the stomach 
and nerves. On account of its abundance of fixed air, and the salino principles 
i( contains, it is a powerful preventive of bile and putrefaction. It assists all the 
secretions of the body.** p. 284-5. £^g. Edit. 

We should, in a cause like the present, be doing injustice to the great 
Sydenham, were we to omit his testimony in favour of me superior efncacy 
of water as drink for general use. It is the more incumbent on us to do this, 
in order to rescue his name from the foul opprobrium which a retailer of ex- 
cerpts, who is also editor of a daily paper in our city, has attempted to cast 
upon the name of ti^is celebrated physician, whose ^lory it is to have intro- 
duced the cooling and natural remmen in diseases, in place of the heating 
and cordial practice which had been so conunon before his time. The au« 
thor, in the chapter from which we are about to quote, speaks of the diet in 
gout, to which he was himself subject. • 

' ** As to water alone, I esteem it crude and pernicious, and have found it so to 
my cost; but young persons may drink it with sa^ty, and it is, at this day, the 
common drink of the greatest part of mankind, who are happier in their poverty 
than we are with our. luxuru and abundance. This is confirmed by the great 
multitude of diseases with wnich we are afflictad upon this account— as the gout, 
apoplexy, palsy, &c. besides the injury done to the mind, in being drove from its 
natural rectitude, by the diBturban<^ which the fiery spirits of such liquors, toffe- 
thef with the animal spirits which assist the thinlung powers, occasion by v(3a. 
tilizing the mind too much, and suggesting vain and idle notions, instead of solid 
and weighty reasonings, and thus, at length, rendering us droUs and buffoons, 
' instead of wise men ; between which the difi^enoe is aJmost as great as between 
a substance and a shadow.*' p« 369-70. Rush's Edit 
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Now, if our readers will compare the above with the following sentence, 
as given in his anti-temperance excerpts; by the editor already alluded to^ 
they can form an estimate of his critical candour, and of his ability to give 
precepts in hygien^. » 

'* To correct the defects of wbter, the celebrated Sydenham, who found water 
crude and pfmieiou$y recommended wine, well diluted with water, as a safe drink, 
particularly to those afflicted with gouty complaints.** 

The words in italics are so in the excerpt& Who, from merely seeii^ 
them, would hot suppose, that Sydenham had uttered a pointed prohibition 
against the use of simple water in any case ; when, in &ct, he admits it to be 
** the common drink of the greatest part of mankind" — and, while stating, 
eul^ses the practice. 

We have now given the opinions, on the use of water as a drink, of the 
most learned and experienced physicians — ^men whose names are most illuch 
trious in the annals of medicine— of Germany, Holland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. These opinions are of the same uniform tenor — ^they are expressive df 
the sense and general experience of mankind on the subject ; and they are 
the more to be relied on, because uttered by men who have taught oppooite 
theories of medicine, and differed greatly m their estimate of the operation 
** and effects of medicinal agents, and of course of vinous and malt liquor& In 
regard to distilled liquors, these physicians have reprobated thdir use, with 
jiearly the same unanimity as they have eulogised and expressly recom- 
mended the general and constant use of water as a drink. General and un- 
erring experience has led them to this conclusion in both cases. 

In me milder regions of France, the land of tiie vine, physicians of observation 
and learning are found, who give the preference to water over all other li- 
quids, as the habitual beverage. We have already repeated the opinion of 
PoHMS,'" who expressly calls water the only fitting drink for man — at the 
time, ako, in which he is describing the regimen best adapted to the hys- 
terioBil and hypochondriacal, those who are supposed to require cordials and 
restoratives. His opinion, in this respect, is in perfect accordance with the 
experience of Theden, as given above by Hufeland. 

LoNDE, author of an esteemed work in French, on Hygiene,t tells us, that*-i> 

"Water is, of all drinks, that which, by its constant use, is bceit fitted to aid In 
prolonging the life of man.** 

RosTAN, a physician of reputation, in the article Eau, in the Diet de Med. 
after speaking of the different properties of water, says, — 

" Water, endowed with these properties, is, beyond question, the most natural 
drink — that of which man made use in times of primeval manners. Abstemious 
persons are not pale and weak, as supposed — this effect only occurs when water 
is drunk to excess. Those who take it in moderation enjoy, to a very high de- 
gree, all tbo faculties, as well moral as intellectual, and often attain advanced 
age.** 

The repute in which Cibillo, and other physicians of Itafy, brought the 
watery regimen, and the free and general use of water as a drink, both 
in that country and in Spain, are f£;ts in accordance with, and corrobora- 
tive of, the opinion which we have been advocating. Hoffmann has a remark 
which finds its place here : 

^ There goes a common opinion, that the drinking of water is pernicious to 
those who eat fruit ; but this is a great mistake : for in Spain, Portugal, and 
France, water is the common drink; and yet these nations freely eat fruit, all the 
summer, without any inconvenience.** 

* Journal of Health. Vol. I. No. 23. 
tNouwaux Elemens d* Hygiene. Tom. i. p. 150. 
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Strange as this assertbn may deem, it is not the less correct, that the 
large body of the labouring classes^ in those countries and in Italy, make 
water their common drink. Wine, however abundant it may be, is a bever- 
age of comparative luxury to such persons. The thousands of fishermen and 
lazzaroni of Naples, whose solid aliment is bread and macaroni, and, of late 
years, potatoes, and whose constant drink is water, exhibit a strength and 
sjrmmetry of frame, and ease of movement, together with a vivacity of feeling, 
of which their richer fellow-citizens and noblemen, drinkend of wine, may 
well envy them the possession. 

, The hiard^ Arabs of the desert have no other habitn^ drink than water, 
and even thjs, when on an expedition of war, tradje or plunder, is often in 
small quantities, and far from being pure ; but yet, what drinkers of wine or 
porter could undergo the fatigue and exposure to which these people are ha* 
bitiuilly subject Water is Uie habitud, and we may add, only drink for 
milliotis of the inhabitants of Asia and AfHca, to whom nature, in many parte 
of those continents, has been by no means niggardly in {^ysical power and 
ET^metry of form. The same may be said of that large population scattered 
over the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Are additions of an alcoholic or vinous natu^ required in the climates of 
the tropics, where the languor of the animal frame is considerable, and cor- 
roborants seem to be indicated? Dr. Johnsoit, editor <^the Medico Ckirur* 
gicdl Reviewi in his 'Tropical Hygiene," tells those who go to hot climates-^ 

" In short, the nearer we approach to a perfectly aqueens regimen in drink, dur- 
ing the first year at least, so much the better chance have we of avoiding sick- 
ness; and the more slowly and gradually we deviate fi'om this afterwards, so 
. much the more retentive will we be of that invaluable blessing — HElALTHl 
**It might appear very reasonable, that in a climate, where ennui reigns tri- 
umphant, and an unaccountable languor pervades both mind and body, we should 
cheer our drooping spirits with the mirth-inspiring bowl; a precept which Hafiz 
has repeatedly enjoined. But Hafiz, though an excellent poet, and, like his pre- 
decessor, Homer, a votary c^ Bacchus, was not much of a physician ; and, without 
doubt, his ** liquid ruk^," as he calls it, is one of the worst of- all prescriptions for 
a "pensive heart." 1 remember a gentleman at Prince of Wales^s Island, (Mr. 
S.) some years ago, who was remarkable fi>r his convivial talents and flow of 
spirits. The first time I happened to be in a large company with him, I attri- 
buted his animation and hilarity to the wine, and expected to see them flag, as is 
usual, when the first effects of the bottle were past off; but I was surprised to find 
them maintain. a uniform level, after many younger heroes had bowed to the rosy 
god. , I now contrived to get hear him, and enter into a conversation, when he 
disclosed the secret, by assuring me, he had drunk nothing hut water for many 
years in India ; that in consequence his Jieatth was excellent — kis spirits free — 
his mental faculties unclouded^ although far advanced on time's list ; in short, 
that he could conscientiously recommend the * antediluvian* beverage, as he term- 
ed It, to every one that sojourned in a tropical climate.** Sect, Drink, 

The experience of the most competent judges is decidedly favourable to 
the use of water, as the exclusive beverage in the West Indies. The cele- 
brated Dr. Jackson, at one time at the head of the medical stafiTin tiie British 
West Indies, and who had served in the southern states in the revolutionary 
wi^, thus speaks of himself: — 

** I have wandered a good deal about the World, and never followed any pre- 
scribed rules in any thing ; my health has been tried in all ways ; and, by the 
aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two armies, in two wars ; 
and, probably, could wear out another before my period of old age arrives ; I eat 
no animal food, drink no unne or malt liquor^ or spirits of any kind; I wear no 
flannel, and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where business is in the 
way.** 

Doctor MosBLBY, ui authoritative wnter, on Troptcal DUeaseSf says,— 
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** I aver, from my own knowled^ and custom, as well as from the custom and 
observations of others, that those who drink wtthing hut water^ or make it their 
principal drink, are but little affected by tiio climate, and can undergo the great- 
est fatigue witiiout inconvenience."* 

If we take a climate the very oppositcof that just spoken of, viz: the ex- 
treme north, where winter reigns six months in the year, and where the in- 
tense cold would seem- to justify, if not, require, the ingestion of some 
■unusual stimulus, we shall still iind that water, as it is the habitual drink of the 
inhabitants, so is it that best adapted to persons from other countries, com- 
pelled by accident or trade to remain there for any length of time. The 
late experienced and accomplished Dr. Miller, of New York, in his pub- 
lished "Medical Works," holds the -following language on this point: 

" A great proportion of all persons, found in our hospitals and almshouses, are 
the victims of sottishness. I can add nothing to the weight of tlie remonstrances 
which have been oflen presented to the public, on the morbid and corrupting in- 
fluence of tliis vice. For the purpose, however, of refuting the vulgar o/nnton, 
that spirituous liquors are useful in enabling people to bear extreme cold, it itf 
only necessary to state, that in all the frequent attempts to sustain the intense 
cold of winter, in the arctic regions, particularly in Hudson^s Bay, Greenlan<|, 
and Spitzbergen, those crews or companies, which had been well supplied with 
provisions and liquors, and enabled thereby to indulge in indolence and frqe 
drinking, have generally perished ; while, at the same time, the greatest niunber 
of survivors have been uniformly found among those who were ■accidentally 
thrown upon the inhospitable shores, destitute of food and spirituous liquors, com- 
pelled to maintain an incessant struggle against the rigours of the climate, fn 
procuring food, and obliged to' use water alone as drink. This fact is too de- 
cisive to need any comment" p. 231. 

Similar testimony is furnished by Professor Hitchcock, in the work from 
which we have repeatedly made extracts. 

The opinion of Professor Hosack as given' in the first number of the pre- 
sent volume, is in strict accordance wiui that of the distinguished men just 
quoted. We need not repeat it here. 

Our readers can now determine, whether the eulogies which we have 
given to water, as a drink, in the different numbers of this Journal, and 
the expressions, that " simple water is, after all, the beverage best adapt- 
ed to all classes and descriptions of persons*^ — ^^pure water is the only 
fitting drink for matC^ — "pure water, without any addition, is confess- 
edly the drink most friendly to health, and the one which ought inva- 
riably to be adopted'^-— are not fully sustained by the concurrent opinions 
6f the most observant, learned, and distinguished physicians of all countries, 
aiidbi^ the amplest experience of the mhabitants of every climate. The 
singular courtesy and novel logic displayed by the anti-temperance editor, 
in briefly replying to all this weight of focts and authorities, by the epithet 
nonsenise, can now be fully appreciated. Our readers can also contrast the 
tenor of the present article, with the wonderful \iiscovery repeated by this 
editor^ of water being " the most mischievous of all beverages, it being very 
seldom pure, and usiuiUy impregnated with some noxious substance^ And 
yet this writer asserts, that he does not mean ** to decry the wholesomeness 
of water." He would have better served the cause of humanity, by insert- 
ing, in his paper, the various processes for purifying water, which we detail- 
ed in the 7th No. of the 1st Vol. of this Journal ; and, by attention to which, 
it is in the power of every individual to obtain this liquid, pure and wholes 
some, without having an excuse, in any case, to resort to the poisonous addi- 
tion of ardent spirits, or the exceedingly dangerous substitute of diluted wine 
and malt liquors. 

* Journal of Healtlu VoL I. p* ?l. 
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American AnnaU of Education, and Instruction, and Journal of Literary In- 
stitutionsy embracing a Record of Schools^ Colleges, and Lyceums, Vol. I. Na 1. 
Boston. Carter and Hendee. — This is the third series of the American Journal 
OF Education. It is conducted by William C. Woodbridge, assisted by several 
friends of education. It appears monthly, in numbers of from 40 to 50 pages. 
Tenn& — $3 a year, in advance. 

The zeal and talent displayed by Mr. Woodbridge, in the cause of education, 
are now so generally known, and, we trust, appreciated, as to require no ad- 
ditional eulogy from us. The class of persons to whom his Journal is imrae- 
diately iiddressed, and for whose benefit it is znainly intended, is so large in our 
0(Hmtry, as to be of themselves sufficiently numerous to extend adequate patronage 
to the wosk. But it must also be regarded with an encouraging eye by all in- 
telligent parents, anxious to glean information of the best means for the moral 
and physical education of their children. We hope to have space hereafter to 
notice more fully, than at present, scmie of the articles in the present number. 
The *' Editor^s Address*' merits an attentive perusal, and the articles entitled, 
I. Progress of Education in Germany and Switzerland : II. Biographical Sketch of 
f'ettenberg : III. Sketches of the Fellenherg Institution at Hofvjyl : IV. Infant 
Education, are all germain to the matter, and contain much that is amusing 
even to the general, shall we pay lazy, reader. The remainder is occupied 
with a review of the * Report of the manual Labour Academy of Pennsylvania,* 
and another on * Foster^s Carstairian Penmanship ;* also articles on an * Asylum 
for the Blind,* and * Methods of Teaching to Read.* 



New England Farmer. Boston. EMited by T. G. Fkssenden. — We are al- 
ways pleased at looking over this valuable paper. We regard it as a friend and 
powerful assistant to our cause. For it would be of little avail to us to recom- 
mend to the people to use bread xaBde of good wheat or com, fresh vegetables, 
suitably matured, and fruits in their season, if our agricultural aifd horticultural 
fellow-citizens were not apprized of the best means of cultivating the soil, so as to 
insure a regular supply of these supports of life, and pleasant and allowable means 
of jr^atifying appetite. Information on all these, and sundry other topics, such as 
grazing, raising stock, Sec are well taught and illustrated in the New England 
Farmer. We obtain^'the following brief items from this source ; — 

The rich not to be envied, — ^The poor do not have the dyspepsia, the rich do. 
The healthy poor may consume as much superfine flour as they can get, while 
the dyspeptic rich are condemned to bran. 

Grapes, — Considerable attention ii^ now bestowed on the culture of this whole- 
some fruit, in Nantucket A correspondent writes us that one gentleman has now 
a number of bushels of Isabella grapes on his vines. Three or four years ago not 
a vine was raised there. The culture of fruit trees is also extending. 

In the same path of usefulness,' and imder similar .able guidance, is t^e New 
York Farmed, The following case, related in this paper, is one of many thou* 
sands which might, if the same pains had been taken, be recorded : — 

Expense of Ardent Spirits, — ^A farmer in Connecticut, who has occupied the 
same farm, on lease, for about thirty years past, was lately cpmplaining that he bad 
been able to lay up nothing, from his thirty years* labour. A neighbouring store- 
keeper offered to explain to him the reason ; and proceeded as follows : — -"puring 
the thirty years that you have been on that farm, I have been trading in this 
store, and the distill^ spirite I have sold you. With the interest of the money, 
would have made you the owner of the farm you Jiire." On examination of the 
books of the storekeeper, his assertion was found correct The farm was worth 
about five thousand dollars. 

^ The Journal of Law, a jfopular periodical,^conducted by an association of 
members of the bar, is published at the office of the Journal of Health, No. 108 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every 
month : price $1 50 per annum, in advance. Agents fbt the Journal of Health are 
hereby authorised to receive subsGriptlons. 
Postage on both works the same as on newspapers in general. 
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However great have been the advances of the nH}derns in 
science, and in multiplying the resources of art, they are still in- 
ferior to the ancients (we mean more particularly the Greel^s 
and Romans) in a knowledge and practice of the union of phy- 
sical with mental culture. Until of late years, there seemed to 
be no ^medium between, on the one side, monkish seclusion of 
youth, to the sacrifice of their health and bodily vigour, and, on . 
the other, an addiction to rough sports and training for corporeal 
feats, to the neglect of intellectual and moral improvement. If the 
youth at school or college indulged in exercise, it was either irre- 
gular, forced and violent, or so unnatural as to deform and retard 
the growth of the whole body, by the too exclusive use of a single 
limb. Examining the subject in its medical bearing, it is, we must 
needs say, a doubtful point, whether all the resources which chem- 
istry has how placed at the disposal of a physician, in such a vari- 
ety of the most powerful mineral {>reparations, and active prin-» 
ciples of vegetables, are not counterbalanced by a neglect and 
ignorance of the combined power of regimen, and methodical, yet 
varied, exercise, on which many of the ancients laid such empha- 
sis, and in the employment of which they were often so successful. 

It is thought sufficient, with us, to cultivate the mind by writ- 
ten and oral instruction — and we leave the body to rust or waste, ^ v 
as individual caprice may prompt. Every reader of history knows 
that the Greek and Roman youth were treated after a very dif- 
ferent method. Strength of body and endurance of fatigue were 
not then thought incompatible with easy and graceful move* 
ments — finished delivery in speech, and the sublimest specula- 
tions in philosophy. The education of the Greeks (the Lacedae- 
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monians excepted) consisted of four principal branches, viz : the 
Gymnastic exercises. Letters, including oratory and philosophy, 
Music, and Painting. 

The Gymnasia were schooh for all manly Exercises, to give 
robustness to the frame, and to preserve it in the plenitude of 
health, while, at the same time, it became better prepared to 
endure the fatigues and privations of war. The five principal 
exercises practised in these establishments, and subsequently in 
the national games or festivals, were running, wrestling, boxing, 
throwing the discus or quoit, and leaping. To these some think 
we ought to add the contest of the javelin. Not only was mus- 
cular power increased by these means, but the senses were also 
rendered more acute, and the facilities for acquiring knowledge 
through these important, and, indeed, only channels, greatly in- 
creased. The connexion between the efforts of the mind, and 
feats of bodily strength and agility, was formally acknowledged, 
not only in the practices of many of the ntost distinguished states- 
men and philosophers of antiquity, but, also, in the fact of prizes 
being llisputed at the Olympic games, for history, poetry, and elo- 
quence, as well as for the exercises already mentioned. Herodo- 
tus recited the nine books of bis history at these games : and So- 
phocles is said to have expired through joy at receiving a poetical 
prize at them. 

Gymnastics has been defined " the art of regulating the move- 
ments of the body, in order to develop its strength, to improve its 
agility, its pliancy, and its powers ; to preserve or re-establish 
health: it is intended, in fact, to enlarge the moral and physical 
faculties" We may study gymnastics under several pcnnts of 
view, such as in reference to -the means and processes employed; 
its application to the study of the Olympic games, and military 
exercises ; and, finally, its use in Hygiene and Therapeutics, or to 
the preservation of health and cure of disease. 

Herodicus has been regarded as the founder of medical gym- 
nastics ; although Galen refers to Escul^pius as one of long anterior 
4ate, who gave directions on this head. Herodicus, by following^ 
his own maxims of exercise, from being a valetudinary became 
healthy and robust. He has been accused of being somewhat 
empirical in his directions : and it was left for his pupil Hippo- 
crates to give method and consistency to this branch of the heal- 
ing art. The latter recommends gymnastic exercises in many 
parts of his treatises on diet and regimen. Celsus^ his imitator 
and admirer, was very particular in pointing out the gynmastics 
applicable to the diseases of which he speaks. Galen, in his 
different works, gives precepts on the application of methodical 
exercise. 
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But our object is not so much a history of gymnastics, as to 
persuade our readers of the great importance of the subject, in 
whatever light we s^ard it. To parents, public instructors, 
physicians, and legislators, it is one full of interest. For the pre- 
sent, we shall close our remarks by an account of some cases, in 
which r^ulated muscular exercise was productive of marked 
beneficial effects on the invalid and infirm. They are from & 
report of the committee of the French Institute, on a work on 
Gynuiastic Exercises, by Captain Clias.** 

" A student in medicine, attacked with a cerebral afiection which kept him 
in 9e sleepless state, owed his complete cure to the movements of the superior 
extremities, practised twice a day until he was fatig^ued. A man of fifty, 
attacked by a complete sciatica, did not receive any relief from the most ap- 
propriate medicines which had been administered unto him, nor even from 
blisters ; by means of a series of movements, executed in his room, he re- 
gained in thiree days his pliability ; he was able to go out, to walk, and to 
arrange his affiiirs, in a fortnight Mr. Clias communicated to us a known ^ 
fact, which, deserves to be related to you. — A child, aged three years, could 
scarcely stand; at five he walked badly, and supported by leading strings; and 
it was only after dentition, at seven years old, that he could walk without 
assistance, but he fell frequently and could not rise again. Given up by the 
physicians, he continued in this state till the age of seventeen, when the loins 
and lower extremities could scarcely support Uie upper part of his body, the 
arms were extremely weak and contracted, the approximation of the shoulders 
contracted the chest and impeded respiration, the moral faculties were quite 
torpid, in short, nature was at a, stand still. In die month of November, 1815, 
this unfortunate youth was presented to Mr. Clias, by several students, who 
intreated him to receive him into his academy ; on admission, his strength 
was tried ; that of pressure by the dynamometer was only equal to that of 
children of seven or eight years. The strength of pulling, ascending, and of 
jumping, was completely void. 

" He ran over the space of a hundred feet, with^great difficulty, in a minnte 
and two seconds, and could not stand when he had finished. 

^ Carrying a weight of fifteen pounds made him totter, and a child, of seven 
years old, threw him with the greatest facility. Five months after he had 
been submitted to the Gymnastic regimen, he could press fifty degrees in the 
^'dynamometer; by the strength of his arms, he raised himself three inches 
from the ground, and remained thus suspended for three seconds ; he leapt a 
distance Si three feet, ran 163 yards in a minute, and carried on his shoulders, 
in the same space of time, a weight of thirty-five pounds. Finally, in 1817, 
in the presence of several thousand spectators, he climbed to the top of a 
single rope, twenty-five feet high ; he did the same exercise, on the climbing 
pole, jumped, with a .run, six feet, and ran over five hundred feet in two 
minutes and -a half! Now that he is a clergyman, in a village near l^me, he 
can walk twenty-four miles on foot, without incommoding himself; and the 
exercises, which he has always continued, have occasioned, inst^ of his 
valetudinaryiitate, a vigorous constitution. 

* An Elementary course of Gymnastic Exerdses, intended to develop and impiw^ 
the Phyak»l Powers of Mui--and a complete Treatise on the Art of Swimming. By 
Captain P. H. Ctiasi 4th Edition, with 71 Engravings. London, 18^. 
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CLOTHING. 

Whex we consider the soft, tender, and uncovered skin of man, 
so different from that of all other animals, which has a covering 
of hair, dovv^, or feathers, it must be evident that it was intended 
by nature, that he should clothe himself by his own ingenuity and , 
labour. 

Certain savages, in hot and burning climates, do, it is true, dis- 
pense with clothing almost entirely ; but this is done, even in the 
warmest regions, at a great risk and expenditure of life. A con- 
siderable proportion of those whose bodies are unprotected by 
clothing, fall victims to inflammations and other diseases, arising 
from the action of the climate upon the exposed surface. 

The aborigines of a few of the colder countries of Europe, are 
also said to have used scarcely any clothing— but at the same time 
we are told, that they were obliged to apply thick paints and var- 
nish to the entire surface^ in order to protect them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

The clothing worn, should be such as to keep the body warm 
and comfortable — neither allowing it, on the one hand, to experi- 
ence the slightest sensation of chilliness, nor, on the other, unneces- 
sarily augmenting its heat. In the variable cHmate peculiar to . 
^our northern, middle and western states, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence that the clothing should, in its material and amount, be 
adapted to the average state of the weather. The most judicious 
physicians, therefore, advise that the clothing should neither be 
of too flimsy and light a nature in sununer, nor too warm and 
oppressive in winter, but that a medium covering should be 
worn ordinarily throughout the year ; with appropriate additions 
adapted to changes in the weather, to the prevailing temperature 
of the season, or to particular circumstances of exposure. 

In regard to the amount and texture of the clothing, the sensa- 
tions of each individual should be consulted — and no one should 
suffer from cold who can avoid it. The person who does so, must, 
according to Dr. Gregory, be either a fool or a beggar — a fool not 
having sense, nor a beggar money, to clothe himself suflSiciently. 
It is absurd to endeavour to inure one's-self to bear cold with few 
or thin clothes. Let but the clothing be comfortable, not too 
heavy ; and regular exercise, and regular living, will be found the 
best means for fortifying the body against the elements. 

When in a warm apartment in winter, or during the heat of 
the day in summer, as well as at all seasons when the body is in 
a state of active exercise, a less amount of clothing is demanded 
.than under different circumstances. Hence the very great im- 
^ portance of assuming an additional and warmer covering, on re- 
moving from a heated apartment into the cold external air — after 
sunset in summer, and invariably on the suspension of exercise. 
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Husbandmen, and all who are engaged d^^ing the day in 
laborious occupations, will find it therefore an important precau- 
tion, to put on, when their work is done, an over garment some- 
what warmer than that worn while occupied with it. 

Among the fair sex, in particular, observes an eminent writer, 
as well as among the fashionable and efieminate of the other sex, 
it is too much the custom to envelope the body in a warmer dress 
during the morning and middle of the day, when the sun is above 
the horizon, and some degree of exercise is taken, or the individual 
remains at home, than in the after part of the day and evening, 
when the frame is languid, and the air damp and cold. If to tma 
we add the rapid transitions from heated and crowded assemblies 
of all kinds, to the midnight sky, often amid rain or snow, we 
shall find abundant cause of the havoc which diseases of the 
chest and lungs occasion, among the vouth of the more wealthy, 
classes. These dangers, into which the afiluent voluntarily run, 
bring them on a par, so far at least as comfort in dress is con* 
cerned, with the indigent who are exposed to them from necessity. 



SUGAR.— PRESERVES. 

" He," says honest old Slare, the physician, " that undertakes 
to argue against sweets in general, takes upon him a very diffi* 
cult task ; for nature seems to have recommended this taste to all 
sorts of creatures." This, as a general proposition, is undoubtedly 
true, and yet we find that there are writers, of no mean cim- 
nence, who condemn, in the strongest terms, the use of sugar, as 
injurious to the stomach, destructive to the teeth, or otherwise 
pernicious to the health of the system. How such an opinion 
should ever have originated, it is very difiicult to say. So far 
from any bad effects being produced by the free use of sugar, at 
least under the ordinary circumstances of health, it is shown, by 
the most conclusive evidence, to be a highly nutritious and useful 
article of diet. 

So palatable, salutary,' and nourishing, is the juice of the sugar 
cane, says Bryan Edwards, in his history of the West Indies, that 
every individual of the animal creation, drinking freely of it dur- 
ing crop time, derives health and vigour from its use. The mea- 
gre and sickly among th^ negroes exhibit a surprisingalteration, in 
a few weeks after the sugar mill is set in motion. The labouring 
horses, oxen, and mules, though almost constantly at work dur- 
ing this season, yet, being indulged with plenty of the green tops 
of this noble plant, and some of the scummings from the boiling- 
house, improve more than at any other period of the year. 

It is, in fact, to the ^ugar they contain, that a long list of fruits and 
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other vegetable productions, which constitute so lai^e a portion 
of the food of man and the inferior animajs, owe their nutritious 
properties. The date, which. conteuns a great amount of sugar, 
forms almost the jonly sustenance of a large number of th^ in-» 
habitants of the East; and the fig, a fruit of the same character, 
was anciently, we are tdd, the chief food of the Athletae or pub- 
lic wrestlers. 

From these and other facts, we may infer, that sugar forms a 
very proper addition to our food. Whether piu'e sugar, how- 
ever, can be eaten by itself, in any quantity, with perfect safety, 
is" somewhat doubtful. To insure its ready digestion, and in that 
manner prevent its turning sour in the stomach, it would appear 
to be necessary, that it shoul^l be combined with other alimenta- 
ry substances. It is in combinaticm with mucilage and other vege- 
table matters, that it is met with in the juice of the cane and 
those fruits which ^he experience of mankind has shown to be 
the most nutritious. Hence, as a general rule, sugar should be 
made use of rather as an addition to less palatable articles of 
diet than |s the principal food. We do not say, that life cannot 
be sustained upon sugar alone ; for we know that in their jour- 
neys through the desert, whole caravans have subsisted upon it 
for many days. And in St. Domingo, at a time when commerce 
was suspended from the want of ships, sugar was substituted, 
during many months, for the ordinary food of the cattle, and 
they were found to fatten on it* It is, however, a curious but 
well-established fact, that substances which ccmtain, like sugar, 
a large amount of highly nutritious matter, in a small bulk, do 
not agree so well with the stomach, nor are so readily digested, 
as those in which 4he nutritive principle is diffused, through a 
larger mass of aliment. 

With a few individuals, sweets of all- kinds produce nausea or 
uneasy sensations in the stomach — ^it is needless to say, that in 
such cases sugar should be refrained from, or used only in very 
minute quantities. 

With dyspeptics, generally, sugar is very apt to disagree. Dr. 
Philips informs us, that he has known several who were obliged 
to abstain even from the small quantity used in tea. 

Preserves are merely different kinds of fruit boiled to a certain 
extent in sugar or molasses. The same remarks, very nearly, 
will, therefore, apply to th^n as to the latter. When eaten in 
moderation, with milk or bread, they form an innocent, if not 
advantageous, addition to our meals ; provided, however, they are 
prepared of fruit tolerably ripe, and not too acid. We are now 
speaking of the ordinary domestic preserves. In reference to the 

* We know that this is at Tariance with the experiments of Magendie, in which he 
gave sugar to dogs, and found them pine away under its use. But we must bear in 
mind that these were camiveroua aiumala. 
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entire class, it will be proper to observe, that when formed from 
vegetables, very tough, of a woody fibre, or otherwise of an ia- 
dif^estible nature, they invariably disturb the stomach, notwith- 
standing the sugar w4 which t^ey are combined. 

The great, perhaps the only, objection to the use of pre- 
serves in general, during a state of health, is, that they are ge- 
nerally eaten with the dessert, after partaldne of a hearty dinner^ 
or at the close of a substantial supper. Under such circum- 
stances, they almost invariably impede digestion, and by running 
into fermentation in the stomach, produce heartburn, colic, 
and other uneasrv sensations. They are very apt, also, to pro- 
duce the same enects, when partaken of late in the evening, or 
just before retiring to rest 

Similar cautions should be observed in regard fo the vessels in 
which preserves are kept, as were laid down when we spoke of 
pickles. A few years once, a number of the inhabitants of Lan- 
caster county, in this state, were attacked with an extremely 
painful afiection, the cause of which was traced to the use of 
apple-butter (a species of preserve) which had been kept ii 
earthen vessels, glazed, as is usual, with lead. 



MAXIMS FOR THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 

To such of our readers as have passed the meridian of their 
days, and who are desirous of prolonging their lives, health, and 
happiness for a still Icmger term, we recommend a close atten- 
ti<m to the following maxims. They form part of " A Code of 
resolutions for declining life," drawn up by an old physician. The 
entire code is well deserving of careful perusal ; but the part 
which we have thought proper to pass over, would appear io 
belong rather to a code of ethics than of health. — The resolu- 
tions to be adopted by all who are in the decline of life are >^ 

To endeavour to get the better of the intrusions of indolence 
of mind and of body, those certain harbingers of enfeebling age. 

Rather to wear out, than to rust out. 

To rise early ; and, as often as possible, to go to bed long before 
midnight 

Not to nod in company, nor to indidge in repose too frequently 
on the couch by day. 

Not to give up walking, nor to ride on horse-back to fafigue. 
Experience, and a staid medical authority, determines from six 
to ten miles a day. Nothing contributes more to the preserva- 
tion of appetite, and the prolongation of life, than the constant use 
of the feet. 

To continue the practice of reading, pursued, it is to be ho\^ 
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for more than half a century, in books on all subjects — for variety 
is the salt of the mind, as well as " the spice of life." 

To admit every cheerful ray of stuishineon the imagination. 

To try to live within one's income, be it large or small 

Not to encourage romantic hopes or fears. ^ 

Not to drive away hope, the sovereign balm of life — though it 
be the greatest of all flatterers. 

Not wilfully to undertake any thing, for the accomplishment 
of which the mind or body is not sufficiently strong. 

To avoid^being jostled too much in the streets — ^being stunned 
by the noise of the carris^es — and not to be carried, even by 
curiosity itself, into' a large crowd. 

Not to run the race of competition, nor to be in another's way. 

To preserve one's temper on all occasions ; and hence, never 
to give up the reins to constitutional impatience. 

If one cannot be a stoic, in bearing and forbearing on every 
trying occasion, yet to endeavour by every means to pull the 
check-string against the moroseness ojf spleen, or the impetuosity 
of peevishness. Anger is a short madness. 

To contrive to have as few unemployed hours as possible, that 
idleness, the mother of vices and of crimes, may not pay her visits. 
To be always doing something, and to have something to do. 
To fill up one's time, and to have a good deal to fill it up with— • 
for time is the material of which life is made. 

Not to indulge too much in the luxury of the table, nor yet to 
under-live the constitution. The gout, rheumatism, and dropsy, 
in the language of the Spectator, seem to be hovering over the 
dishes. Wine, the great purveyor of pleasure, offers his service, 
when love takes his leave. It is natural to catch* hold on every 
help when the spirits begin to droop ; but let it be recollected, 
that while love and wine are good cordials, they are not to be 
forced into common use. 

To resolve never to go to bed on a full meal. Exercise, a light 
sapper, and a good conscience, are the best promoters of a good 
night's rest, and the parents of undisturbing dreams. 

Not to be enervated by indulgence in tea-drinking. 

Not to debiUtate the mind by new and futile compositions. * 
Like the spider, it may spin itself to death. The mind, like the 
field, must have its fallow season. 

To enjoy rationally the present — not to be made too unhappy 
by reflection on the past, nor to be oppressed by invincible gloom, 
or ridiculous fears as to the future. 

To resolve more than ever to shun every public station, every 
arduous undertaking. To be satisfied with being master of one's 
sdf, one's habits — now a second nature, and cme's time. Deter- 
mined not to solicit, unless cruelly trampled on by fortune, nor to 
live And die in harness of official station, of tra<ie, or a profession. 
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Not to lose sight, even for a single day, of the good and prover- 
bial doctors — Diet, Merryman, and Quiet. Resolved to remem- 
ber, and to recommend, towards tranquillity and longevity, the 
three oral maxims of Sir Hans Sloane ; — " never to quarrel \vith 
one's self, one's wife, nor one's friend." 

Not to put one's self too much in the power of the elements, 
as modified by the sun, the \vind, the rain, and the night air. 



MEDICAL SCIENCE IN CHINA. 

It will be seen by the following article, taken from an enter- 
taining little work, recently published in this city, entitled, 
Sketches of China, by W. W. Wood,* that, however oppressive 
and tyrannical the various monopolies and exclusive privileges, 
granted to individuals in the Celestial Empire, the trade of 
quackery flourishes with all that luxuriant freedom which we are 
accustomed to see it in our own happy republic of Pennsylvania. 
We would just remark, however, that, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued magnificent promises made by their empirics, to cure 
every disease, there are still a great many cases of blindness 
among the Chinese. The mere mention of this fact will be, we 
dare say, enough to induce the publisher of the solemn document 
from Lisbon, to send out some of his Panacea to Canton. We 
can assure bun, in advance, that he will not have the least diffi- 
culty in procuring the certificates of Mandarins of all qualities, 
in favour of cures, real or imaginary, no matter wliich. 

The greater portion of the people being in very limited circumstances, it 
follows that they can seldom resort to physicians of eminence, whose demands 
for professional attendance are much greater than those of numerous empirics 
who are to be found in every street These persons attract crowds round . 
them while reciting the virtues of the medicines they have to sell, and by 
large placards, and extraordinary orations, induce the credulous and ignorant 
to peril their lives by an infallible pill, or destroy their health for ever by an 
elixir of immortality. I have never been able to ascertain the existence of 
any regulation by which the practice of medicine is confined to competent 
persons, and from the extensive scale on which thede people prosecute their 
labours undisturbed, it is unlikely that any such law exists. The quacks al- 
luded to are generally found seated in the streets, surrounded by a chaos of 
medicinal herbs and simples, with a small cabinet of preparations, and a gra- 
nite mortarJ)efore them. The applications are either topical, as plasters, or 
the moxa, or in form of teas, decoctions, &c. few of which fail of giving per- 
manent' relief to the patient by despatching him to his ancestors. The regu- 
lar practitioners of medicine, with the exception of some childish national 
superstitions, are skilful in the simple practice of medicine, but in surgical 
operations they are entirely at a loss ; and where diseases occur in which an 
amputation, or operation of similar importance, is necessary, the patient is 
left to his fkte. The apothecaries are on the same footing as with us,.and 

♦ Carey & Lea, 1830. 
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the prescriptions of the physicians despatched to them to be compounded. 
They havei a great nmnber of medicinal preparations and plants in their 
pharmacopoeia which are unknown to us, and many which are precisely si- 
milar to those in use among ourselves. Amohg the former we may enumer^ 
ate scorpions, the horns of the rhinoceros, elephant's tails, skin, &c. dried 
insects gf several species, some of them used as vesicatories, the bones of 
wild cats, and many powerful plants peculiar to the country. Among .the 
latter may be enumerated rhubarb, a species of liquorice, and several gums. 
The famous ginseng is one of the most important, from the extensive uses to 
which it is applied. 

The moxa and scarification are much resorted to in trifling indispositions ; 
the latter is administered in the simplest manner, and consists only in scrap- 
ing the part affected with a cash, or small brass coin, until the skin be chafed 
c^ A very strict attention is paid to the pulse in various parts of" the body, 
and the character of the disease principally determined by its motion. So 
important is this conceived to be, that the success of an examination of a 
candidate for a medical degree depends principally on the state of his know- 
ledge on this point. A celebrated work on the subject by a physiqian of 
great eminence may be found in Du Halde's China, where the symptoms, 
&c. are re^larly oetailed. The medical works are numerous, but those 
which are justly celebrated are small in proportion to the many indifferent 
treatises. 
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Persons not conversant with the bearings of a particular subject, from 
having no personal or experimental knowledge of it, are often prpne, espe- 
cially when actuated by a spirit of partisanship, or by addiction to vitiated 
taste or propensity, to confound the value of authorities, and to mistake com- 
mon report for authenticated facts. Such persons will quote Sir John Man- 
deville with the same gravity that they would Humboldt ; and to their eyes 
Sir Kenelm Digby, with his sympathetic powder, is as worthy of credence 
and respect, as Ambrose Par^, the father of French Surgery. It is in this 
blundering spirit that we hear malt liquors, and particularly ale and porter, 
so highly eulogised as nutritive and reviving. The proof is thought to be 
furnished, by reference to the burly frame, and rotund face, of a beer-drinking 
Englishman, and, above all, to the broad shoulders and large limbs of London 
porters and coal-heavers. Just on such evidence, were many people once 
deceived into a belief of the corroborant effects of ardent spirits, and of their 
enabling men to undergo greater &tigue, and io display more strength. We 
are now well assured that this latter opinion is a mere fiction. It has been 
the means of ruining ' soul and body' thousands of human beings annually. 
The creed which teaches the beneficial effects of malt liquors for a constant 
beverage largely used, will, on examination, be found nearly as fallacious, 
and, as far as excess goes, nearly as fatal. No liquid is safe or proper for 
habitual use during health, which has the power, when drunk, of producing 
ebriety. The animal econohiy will assuredly suffer by every preternatural 
acceleration of its functions, that is, of every increase of excitement which 
is not the effect of the necessary and healthful exercise of an organ. The 
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stomach daring the digestion of nutritive feod, the heart and blood vesseki 
daring and after muscnlar exercise, or the brain by intellectaal efliirts, 
and the various emotions of our nature, are subjected to their appropriate 
stimalL But let the stomach, and hearty and brain, be excited ever so little 
beyond their customary range of action, by a foreign stimulus — an agent not 
required for calling them into regular display, and their functions become 
irregular. The degrees of sensation are various, through which the in- 
dividual committing an excess passes, such as merriment, loud talking, 
vociferation, drunkenness; but the secondary effect is always pernicious. £ven 
the rapid growth of the body, or of particular parts of it, under the use of nutri* 
ment in excess, and of malt liquors, is an event to be deprecated, as exposing 
the individual to violent disease, and depriving him almost necessarily of the 
chances of longevity. That we may fully sustain these positions, ^e proceed 
to give the opinion of practical and observant physicians on the subject Dr. 
Macnish, member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
treats of drunkenness, as modified, 1st By ardent spirits, 2d. By wines, 
3d. By malt liquors, 4tL By opium, 5th. By tobacco, 6th. By nitrous oxide. 
Under the third head, or drunkenness modified by malt liquors, he holds the 
following language : 

** Malt liquors, under which title we include all kinds of porter and ales, 
produce the worst species of drunkenness; as, in addition to the intoxicating 
principle, some noxious ingredients are usuaUy added, for the purpose of pre- 
serving; them and giving £em their bitter. The hop of these fluids is high! v 
narcotic, and brewers often add other substances, to heighten its effect, such 
as hyoecyamus (henbane,) opium, belladonna (deadly nightshade,) cocculus 
Indicus, iauro cerasus (laurel-cherry,) &c. Malt liquors, therefore, act in two 
ways upon the body — ^partly by the alcohol they contain, and partlv by the 
narcotic principle. In addition to this, tlie fermentation which they un- 
dergo is much less perfect than that of spirits or wine. After bein^r swal- 
lowed, this process is carried on in the stomach, by which fixed air is copi- 
ously liberated, and the digestion of delicate stCHnachs materially impaired. 
Cider^ spruce, ginger, and table beers, in consequence of tlieir imperfect fer- 
mentation, often produce the same bad effects, long after their first briskness 
has vanished. 

" Persons addicted to malt liquors increase enormously in bulk. They be- 
come loaded with fat: their chin gets double or triple, the ey6 prominent, and 
the whole face bloated and stupid. Their circulation is clogged, while the 
pulse feels like a cord, and is full and laborious, but not quick. During sleep, 
their breathing is stertorous. Every thing indicates an excess of blooid ; and 
when a pound or two is taken away, immense relief is obtained. The blood, 
in such cases, is more dark and sizy than in others. In seven cases out 
of ten, malt liquor drunkards die of apoplexy or palsy. If they escape this 
hazard, swelled liver, or dropsy carries them off The abdomen seldom loses 
its prominency, but the lower extremities get ultimately emaciated. Profuse 
bleedings frequentlv ensue from the nose, and save life, by emptying the 
blood-vessels of the brain. 

**The drunkenness in question is peculiarly of British growth. The most 
noted examples of it are to be found in innkeepers«nd their wives, recruiting 
Serjeants, guards of stage-coaches, &^, The quantity of malt liquors which 
such persons will consume in a day, is prodigious. Seven English pints is 
quite a common allowance, and not unfrequently twice that quantity is taken 
without any perceptible effect Many of the coal-heavers on the Thames 
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think nothinif of drinking daily two gallons of porter, especially in the sum- 
mer seascm, when they labour under profuse perspirations. A friend Iuub 
informed me that he knew an instance of one of them having consumed 
eighteen pints in one day, and he states that there are many such instances. 

"The effect^ of malt. liquors on the body, if not so immediately rapid as 
those of ardent spirits, are more stupifying, mcq*e lasting, and less easily re- 
moved. The last are<f)articuiarly prone to produce levity and mirth, but the 
first have a stunning influence upon the brain, and, in a sliort time, render 
dull and sluggish the gayest disposition. They also produce sickness and 
vomiting more readily than either spirits *or wine. , 

" Both wine and malt liquors have a greater tendency to swell the body 
than ardent spirits. They form blood with greater rapidity, and are alto- 
gether more nourishing. The most dreadful effects, upon the whole, are 
brought on by spirits, but drunkenness from malt liquors is the most speedily 
fatal. The former break down the body by degrees : the latter operate by 
some instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflammation. 

" No one has ever given the respective characters of the malt and ardent 
spirit drunkard with greater truth tha!h Hogarth, in his Bper Alley and Gin 
Lane. The first is represented as pltimp, rubicund, and bloated ; tJie second 
ds pale, tottering, and emaciated, and dashed over with the aspect of blank 
despair." 

Will any person after reading the above, and especially these sentences : 
" The drunkenness in Question is peculiarly of British growth. The most 
noted examples of it are to be found in innkeepers and their wives, recruiting 
Serjeants, guards of stage-coaches," &c. wish to see any portion of our popula- 
tion'^ijadulging in the habitual use of, and consequent addiction to malt liquors 1 
But, pA-chance, some excerptors may tell us, that *^ porter obtained its name 
because it was a very hearty and nourii^ing liquor, and supposed to be very 
suitable for jwrter^s and other working people." Now, of the real suitable- 
ness of this liquor for the class of persons just mentioned, our readers will 
have, in addition to the above, a tolerably adequate idea, by letting Dr. John- 
son, editor of the Medico Chirurgical Review, and author of several popular 
works on medicine, speak for us. The extract is from the section on Drink, 
in his Hygiene.* , 

" Intoxication, however, is not our subject. No one will dispute the bad 
efiects of this propensity. But a very considerable proportion of the middling 
and higher classes of life, as well as the lower, commit serious depredations 
on their constitutions, when they believe themselves to be sober citizens, and 
really abhor debauch. 

" This is by drinking ale or other malt liquors to a degree far short of 
intoxication indeed, yet, from long habit, producing a tram of effects that 
embitter the ulterior periods of existence. Corpulency, obesity, hebetude, 
vertigo, apoplexy, and other affections of the head, are known to result from 
the abundant use of malt liquors ; but it is not genei|Llly suspected that they 
have a peculiar tendency, independently of the adulterations which too often 
enter into their compositions, to produce effusion of water in the cavities of 
the chest, and to predispose to those numerous organic affections of the heart 
itself, which, of late years, have forced themselves on our attention beyond 
any thing known in former periods. 

"Malt liquors assuredly give greater degree of fulness to the blood-vessels 
than any other species of*^drink, while, in common with the latter, they para- 

♦ A Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Orjrane^ and Nervous Sya- 
tcm ; Pathalogical and ThcrapeuticaL By James Johnson, M. D. dec &c 
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lyiBe the abrarbent system, and render torpid many of the salutary secretions. 
The heart is thus called upon ibr unusual exertions, which eventually injure 
its function or structure; while the equilibrium between exhalation and 
absorption on the serous membrane of the chest is deranged, and dropncal 
effusions in the pericardium or bags of the pleura ensue. 

" The beer-bibber then, has probably little reason to exult over the dram- 
drinker. If he escapes ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen, he nms the risk of 
hydrothorax, or water of the chest, a much worse disease ! If he have an im- 
munity from disorder of the liver , he becomes predisposed to derangements 
of the heart! If ho experience not emaciation and tremors, he too often be- 
comes overloaded with fat, and dies apoplectic ! If he be not so liable to 
maniacal paroxysms of fury, from the fire of ardent spirits, his intellectual 

faculties become sodden, as it were, and stupidity ensues !" 

\ ... 

We leave it to our readers to judge, whether the porters and coal-heavers 

of London, to whom seven English pints daily is quite a common allowance, 
and some of whom think nothing of drinking two gallons in the same period, 
especially in the summer season, are sufferers from the maladies above de- 
scribed. And yet free potations of malt liquor are strenuously recommended 
by writers among os, whose knowledge of the wants of society, and the 
causes tending to injure it, are derived from sundry scraps of belles lettrcs 
literature, or disquisitions over a good supper. These persons would seem 
to think, that mechanics and labouring men are to be regarded as mere beastfx 
of burthen, whose brains may be sodden, and their faculties stupified, provided 
their bodies obtain excessive growth, and they are able for a few years to mi- 
nister to the wants and luxuries of the privileged few. Such we know 
are not the mechanics and working men of this country — they have minds 
and shrewdness, and look to higher enjoyments than a stupefaction of their 
senses, by malt or narcotic liquors. It is as men, and as freemen, wlio must 
have a certain portion of intelligence, that we occasionally address our re- 
marks to them, and hold up for their imitation the example of Franklin, 
rather than that of English coal-heavers and porters. If, in the moist and 
cool climate of England, such terrible effects ensue from copious potations 
of malt liquors, we can easily conceive what would be the condition of any 
class of men among us, who would indulge in them during one of our sum- 
mers. The list of sudden deaths would receive a most alarming increase ; 
for it is precisely persons of the habit and conformation of body of the regular 
beer bibber, who fall victims, in greatest numbers, to the excessive heat of. our 
cities. 

Perhaps it will be alleged, that many of the evil effects of malt liquors de- 
pend on their being adulterated, and that the same objections do not apply to 
them when they are the product of fair brewing. The distinction is, no 
doubt, measurably correct: but we may estimate the chance of obtaining 
them pure by what the author of a practical treatise on Brewing, which some 
years back had run through eleven editions in London, tells us. After stat- 
^g the various ingredients used for brewing porter, he lets us know, — 

" That however much they may surprise, however pernicious or disagree- 
able they may appear, he has always found them requisite in the brewing of 
porter, and he thinks they must invariably be used by those who wish to con- 
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tinue tlie taste, flavour, and appearance, of the beer. And though several 
Acts of Parliament have been passed to prevent porter brewers 'mm using 
many of them, yet the author can affirm from experience, he could never 
produce the present flavoured porter without them. The intoocicaline 
qualities of porter are to be ascribed to the various drugs intermixed wwi 
it It is evident some porter is more heady than 'others, and it arises from 
the greater or less quantity of stupifying ingredients. Malt, to produce in- 
toxication, must be used in such large auantities as would very much di' 
minishf if not totally exclude, the brewers prcfit^^ 

The following are some of the articles used by fraudulent brewers, and 
recommended by Morris, in his work on * Brewing Malt Liquors:' Colour- 
ing, being a solution of burnt sugar ; Cocculus Indicus berry, a bitter and 
narcotic; the peculiar principle on which its properties depend is called 
by chemists |mTOtoa;m, bitter poison ; Calamus Aromaticus; Quassia; Co- 
riander, is much used by brewers to give a colour to ale ; Capsitum, or red 
pepper; Carraway See4; Grains of Paradise; Ginger; Beans; Oyster 
Shells; Alum, 

During a period of seven years, there were twenty-nine houses, carrying 
ott the druggist or grocery business, which were prosecuted and had fines 
levied on them, in, London, for supplying illegal ingredients to brewers for 
adulterating beer. In a period of three years, nineteen publicans were pro- 
secuted, and fines levied, for adulterating beer with illegal ingredients, and 
ibr mixing table with their strong beer; and during six years, nineteen, 
brewers were punished by fine for adulteratiiig strong with table beer. In 
the same period, thirty-three brewers were fined for receiving and using il- 
legal ingredients in their brewings. "We are not, however, to suppose that 
these adulterations are practised in London alone. The venders of the 
noxious articles to mix with beer, are stated to have found most customers 
among the country brewers of England. 

Taking into consideration the tendency of the stronger malt liquors, such 
as porter and ale, even when pure, to' produce in those much addicted to 
them, apoplexy, palsy, and dropsy, and the feet of the immense extent to 
which the adulteration of those liquors, by the addition of various noxious in- 
gredients, is carried, we can have a tolerably good idea of the enviable kind 
of drink enjoyed by the English, and can estimate the propriety of our en- 
couraging the general use of such in this country. Why should we go to 
such expense to ruin our healths, and endanger our lives, by substituting 
brewed liquor, for pure water 1 



We derive the following interesting account of the climate of St. Augustine, from 
the North American Medical and Surgical Journal, for October, 1830. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE OP ST. AUGUSTINE, EAST 

FLORIDA. .. 

The attention of many persons, sufTenne, with pulmonary diseases, having been di- 
rected to the southern section of the United' States, as a temporary resideoce for the 
benefit (^ their h^th, and there being much diversity of sentiment as to the location 
most proper for attaining this desirable end, I propose to offer to the public some facts 
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derived from personal obeervatiou. Having, in the early port of last year, been the 
subject of an attack that threatened a rapid temunation in consumption, the unani- 
mous opinions of several of my medical iinends concurred with my own judgment ta 
induce me to avoid the vicissitudes of the approaching winter in our varyms climate ; 
and I felt complied to make an effort whicn, to every appearance, was to decide the 
event of my disease. St Augustine, in East Florida, was the place to which my 
views had been directed, and I arrived there soon after the commencement of the pie- 
sent year. A few days residence convinced me of the efficacy of the climate, in pro- 
moting my own healtn ; and, from the observations I was continually enabled to make, 
in reference to the invalids who had resorted thither, from motives smiilar to my own, 
I became assured of the excellent effects of the climate : and I am fully satisfira that, 
although prudence would have dictated a removal two months earlier in the season, 
the present very great improvement of my health is to be attributed almost wholly to 
having substituted for the variatbns of our own latitude the mildness of that inore &• 
voured region. St Augustine is the most southern location on our extensive sea- 
board, to which a valetudinarian can resort with any prospect of obtaining the atten- 
tions and comforts requisite for the improvement of nealth, and whilst the place will 
B&ad most of the requisites for his convenient and comfortable acconmiodation, the 
luxurious will be disappointed in their expectations of meeting with all the superflui- 
ties which custom may have rendered necessary for their enj03rment But be who 
leaves his home to seek the restcMration of health, may find m that dty advantages 
which, it has been emphatically attested, do not exist in any other portion of our ex- 
tensive territory. The intensity of the winter of our nortnem and middle states is 
unknown in St Augustine, and the lowest temperature indicated by the thermometer 
during my residence there, a period of between three and four months, was 39^ of 
Fahrenheit : and only two instances occurred of so great a reduction of temperature, 
both just before sunrise. For the last seve nte en days, of the first month (Januair,) 
the average temperature was as follows : at seven o'clock, A. M. 52^, at two P. M. 
65°, at nine P. M. bGP. For the second month (February) at seven A. M. 54°, at 
two P. M. 68^°, at nine P. M. 59°. For the third month (March) at seven, A. M. 
^Oj at two P. M. 73°, at nine P. M. 65°. The thermometer by which these results 
were obtained, was exposed to a firee circulation oi the air, in the shade, and in a situ- 
ation in all' respects favouraUe for obtaining a fiur report of the temperature. Snow 
is wholly unknown, and but a single instance of firost occurred during my residence 
there, and that in so slight a degree as to be scarcely perceptible. The atmosphere is 
bland, and the prei^ent weather delightful, with a sky in general perfectly clear, to 
which our own, in the finest weather, in the early part of autumn, bears some re- 
semblance. 

The climate of St. Augustine seems peculiarly adapted to' the improvement of pa- 
tients with consumption, asthma, hemoptysis, rheumatism, and dyspepsy. It isf a &ct 
worthy of remark, that though it is umversally acknowledged the advanced stages of 
pulmonary consumption are often beyond the power of medical skill to produce resto- 
ration,^ yet most of those who resort to a change of climate for a cure, reject the advan- 
tages to be derived from such remo^ until toe disease shall have made such exten- 
sive ravages as to render hopeless every prospect of renovation. Many cases of this 
nature I had an opportunity of observing during the last winter, and in some of these 
instances the patients seemed to have h^tened from their homes whilst the last glim- 
merings of life only remained. 

The benefit of the climate of St. Augustine will be particularly evident in the inci- 
pient stages of those affections, for the cure of which it has been celebrated, and those 
invalids who contemplate a removal thither, ought not to allow the commencement of 
winter to surprise them whilst preparing for departure. 

The glowing and even exag^rated reports of this climate that have been given by 
some persons of lively imaginations, have occasioned disappointment to a few of those 
whose expectations had been greatly excited. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that, ge- 
nerally, a residence there, during the winter season, will contribute much to the advan- 
tage of every stage of pulmonary affections : and whilst to those who have suffered tho 
propitious moment to escape, which might have been improved to their recovery, it 
may afford only a mitigation of their sufferings, and secure a protraction of li^ it 
promises to the more prudent, who can be persuaded to make earlier application for 
its succour, renovated health, and the restoration of physical and mental vigour. 

JAMES COX, M. D. 
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Pennsylvania Hospital. — We insert the following correction of the statement in 
our 2nd number. It comes, we believe, from an authentic source. 

" It would appear, from the statement in the last No. of the Journal of Health, of 
the expenses and receipts of the Pennsylvania Hospital, that the receipts of that In- 
stitution, last year, exceed its disbursements, by the sum of $20,8^ 78. This is 
an error, arising from a superficial examination of the printed statement : the amotmt 
really added, last year, to the capital stock of th& Hospital, was about $6300." 



Unhealthy Vegetables. — A writer in the Albany Argus, after speaking of the 
unhealthiness of salads and fruits brought from a distance, and kept on hand some 
time by the market people, has the following remarks : 

^ And what is the remedy for the evil ? In the first place, let us be guided by 
the law of nature, which teaches, that every district^ under suitable ctuturcj wul 
produce the food best adapted to the wants of its copulation j and that the climate 
will bring it to maturity at the period when it is oest adapted to promote human 
health and comfort. In the second place, those who are able should cultivate fruits 
and vegetables for their own tables. In the third place, enable your horti- 
cultural society, by a general and liberal patronage, to extend the sphere of its 
usefulness ; require them to award premiums to market gardeners, for the best 
productions of their labour ; buy of those who gather their vegetables in the morn- 
ing of the day in which they are to be consumed, and let these not be sold in the 
streets after a.ght o^clock ; and finally, let a competent person be authorised to 
inspect the fruit and vegetable stalls, and to condemn and destroy all which is in 
an unsound and unhealUiy state.*' 



American Farmer. — I^ by any untoward chance, there be any of our readers in 
the middle, southern, and western states, to whom the columns of this work are 
less ^miliar than its general reputation, we hereby counsel them, as they value pro- 
ductive fields, and fine gardens and orchards, to become forthwith subscribers to the 
same. Though under a diiSerent editorship from that by which it acquired such ex- 
tensive and merited celebrity, its means of usefulness are as ample and prolific as ever. 
Even those who are not wmit may be called professional farmers, but who love to own 
a fine horse or two, and a few cattle, will find in the American Farmer valuable di- 
rections for increasing the pleasure and profit to be derived from these animals. In 
fine, every person, at all interested in matters of rural economy (and who is not in- 
terested?) will be gratified and instructed by a regular perusal of this work. 



The Messenger of Useful Knowledge. — ^We do not often meet with a work so 
true to its title as this interesting little monthly work, published by our friends in Car- 
lisle. The introduction to the first number, or that for August, is a clear and well 
written view of the Practical Advantages of Science^ as considered under the heads 
of the arts of agriculture, manufiicturinff, and navigation. The initial article, of the 
second number, is a Paper on Dew ; oy Professor Rogers, in William and Mary 
College, Va. The subject is one fuU of interest, in connexion with vegetation and 
health, and it b clearly and succinctly treated by Professor Rogers. The selec- 
tions for the Messenger, too, are varied and well adapted, both to instruct and amuse. 
On the last page is an almanac for the month, and a meteorological register for the 
preceding one. We shall not lose sight of this valuable little miscellany. It is neatly 
printed, in columns, on good paper. Each number contains 16 pages, and will ap- 
pear on the first Tuesday of every month. Terms — $1 per annum. Carlisle. Print- 
ed by George Fleming, by whom subscriptions are received. 



. Suggestions respecting Improvements in Education — presented to the Trustees 
6f the Hartford Female Scminafyy and published at their request. By Catharine 
E. Beecher. Hartford. Packard & Butler, 1829. We shall give some extracts 
from this sensible address of Miss Beecher, in a succeeding numTOr, when we speak 
of Calisthenic exercises, or gymnastics for females. 



THE 

JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 

CONDUCTED BY AN ASSOCIATION OP PHYSICIANS. 
Health — the poor man's riches, the rich man's bliss. 

sro. 6. pkhiAdbxiPbxa, wovsmbbb lo? laso. vozi. iz. 

No two maxims, the one in equity, the other in morals, have 
been more generally lost sight of, by the greater portion of man- 
kind, than the origin of all power from the people, and the be- 
ginning of all education from the infancy of an individual, with 
due reference to his natural appetites and sentiments, and mental 
and corporeal faculties. 

Even where popular governments were said to exist, the 
power has been among the wealthy, the privileged by rank, ti- 
tle, or possessions. But the time is now rapidly approaching, 
when numbers alone will be the measure of public will, and the 
framers of government However unpalatable this truth may be 
to many, who consider themselves as good republicans, it is in 
vain that they close their eyes, as if they could thereby retard its 
operation. It is a principle in full force in many sections of our 
Union : it is one which is beginning to be recognized in Europe, 
and which must ultimately prevail over the whole world. With 
such a prospect before us, the subject of education acquires an 
importance at this time, which it has never attracted before. It 
is not a question, of the best means of instructing a small number 
of the youth of a country, at universities, colleges, grammar 
schools, or select seminaries, in those branches which are to fit 
them for the exercise of the learned professions, or for filling 
offices of trust and emolument under the government O no! the 
stake is of far higher moment. It concerns the happiness of the 
whole nation, since it concerns each one to be so enlightened, in 
r^ard to his own nature and rights, as to do justice to both, and, 
at the same time, avoid any encroachment on the equal privi- 
leges of his fellow-citizen. Hitherto, the enlightening a nation, 
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by giving the people sound maxims in morals, and definite priD' 
ciples in knowledge and science, has been occasionally recom* 
mended by the government — ^but the reconunendation was made 
rather in the form of an abstract truth, than as a principle sus- 
ceptible of, and imperatively requiring, practical adoption. Go- 
vernors, for the most part, obtaining their powers without the 
consent or participation of the people, had no direct interest 
in seeing virtue flourish, and establishing a concordance be- 
tween natural and written laws. Hence the little support 
which the ministers of religion have derived from despotic 
and arbitrary governments, in extending the divine precepts of 
the gospel — they were compelled, either to denounce the gross 
vices and glaring improprieties of those in authority, or, for peace 
sake, preserve a mournful silence. In either case, the people 
could not fail to be struck with the incongruities of their social 
and political relations. They saw two great parties in the state, 
the one perverted by indulgence and unlimited authority — them- 
selves debased by ignorance and poverty, and their concomitants, 
vice and crime.. 

The system, if it deserved the name, was artificial — but the 
evil was increased by many wise men reasoning on it as on some- 
thing permanent, to which of necessity they must conform them- 
selves. Hence the opinions so prevalent at one time, that the 
rich were entitled to be governed by a different moral police 
from that of the poor — their very constitutions were assumed to 
be different. Sensibility, imagination, grace, elegance, and high 
mental endowments, were thought to beloi^, of right, to the for- 
mer ; while bluntness, brute strength, endurance of fatigue, and 
ignorance, with some share of cunning, were awarded to the latter. 
Nothing, for example, could more convincingly show the extreme 
ignorance of the real condition of mankind, than the common be- 
lief, that exposure of the poor to the elements, and their scanty 
fare, were the cause of their alleged superior bodily strength and 
hardiness, when, in fact, these agents were continually wasting life, 
and bringing it to a vident and premature end. Even at the pre- 
sent time, when, as in this country, the written laws of the land are 
enacted with a view to their equal operation on rich and poor, the 
fact, that we ought all to be governed by the same natural laws, is 
forgotten. Legislators and public instructors seem not to be aware, 
that allmen, being endowed vrith certain appetites, propensities, and 
mental capacities, and susceptible of being acted on by a series of 
external agencies — ^in other words, being all necessarily subjected 
to the same class of natural laws — no scheme of instruction, or ef- 
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fort of phiiantliropy, can be permanently or dilFusiveiy benclicial, 
which does not take into consideration the most efficient means 
of giving effect to these laws. A^ a sequence to this position, it 
may be added, that no social and political compact can long 
exifit, without the most jarring discords, unless the education of 
the faculties, phy»cal and mental, and the true knowledge of the 
natural laws, be entended to both rich and poor — suitable allow- 
ances being always made fov individual peculiarities. This is 
more especially required is a community like ours, in which 
every man is, at times, called on, at regular intervals, to act the 
part of a monitor and governor, when lie exercises his elective 
franchise — and, at any time, when required, as a juryman, to sit 
in judgment on the lives and properties of his fellow-citizens. 
The steps to be pursued, for the attainment of tins object, will 
form a subject for disquisition in our subsequent numbers, One 
fundamental prihcipte we cannot, however, abstain from men- 
tioning at this time — it is the education of the appetites, on suc- 
cess in which so much of the happiness of life depends. It must 
begin from the earliest infancy, long before the dawn of rea- 
son, and even anterior to the evolution of the moral senlimenta. 
The rule, on which it is conducted, is a very simple one — appli- 
cable to all classes. It is to allow no child the indulgence of an 
appetite or propensity, other than what is required by its instinc- 
tiye wants, for its bodily support and health. Nothing is to be 
conceded by the whim or caprice of a parent, to the imaginary 
wants of a child; for it must be constantly borne in mind, that 
every gratification of any one sense, whether of taste, sight, sound, 
or touch, is the beginning of a desire for its renewal ; and that 
every renewal gives the probahiUty of the indulgence becoming 
a habit ; and that habit once formed, even in childhood, will often 
remain during the whole of after life, acquiring strength every 
year, until it sets all laws, both human and divine, at defiance. 
Let parents, who allow their children to sip a little of this 
wine, or to just taste that cordial, or who yield to the cries of the 
little ones for promiscuous food, or for liberty to sit up a httle later, 
or to torment a domestic animal, or to strike their nurse, or to raise 
the hand against mama — ponder well on the consequences. If they 
do not, often vain are the after eflforts of instructors — vain the mo- 
nitions from the pulpit : their child is in danger of growing up a 
drunkard, or a glutton — a self-willed sensualist, or passionate and 
revengeful — prompt to take the life of a fellow being, and to sacri- 
fice his own ; and all this, because the food parents were faith- 
less to their trusts — they bad not the firmness to do their duty-^ - 
they feared to mortity their child ; and in so doing, they exposed V 
him, in after life, to be mortified by the world's scorn, to wander T 
an unloved, uopitied thing. 



If 6 Armtsemenis and Toys of Children. 

AlVIUSEMENTS AND TOYS OF CHILDREN. 

The following excellent remarks upon the proper amusements 
and toys of ch3dren, we have translated from the German of 
Struve. They occur in his work on Physical education, and are 
recommended to the attentive perusal of every parent 

Sedentary games may be well adapted to the amusement of 
day-labourers and rustics who fatigue themselves by hard work 
during the day ; but for children, whose principal employment 
should be play, they are improper. In our opinion, therefore, in- 
active amusements should be resorted to only in certain cases as 
an occasional substitute for others, and continued but for a short 
time. Exercise is the very soul of all jplay ; because the activity 
of the different powers is attended with immediate consequences 
to the mental and bodily prosperity of the individual. For this 
obvious reason, the games which require muscular exertion are 
not only conducive to health, but, also, improve the senses and un- 
fold the understanding. To put things together and separate 
them, to erect and destroy houses built of blocks and other simi- 
lar materials, to trundle a hoop, fly a kite, or arrange and con- 
struct little vehicles in their own way, all these are diversions 
which ought to be sedulously encouraged, by procuring the ar- 
ticles requisite for such pursuits. These, however, should be sim- 
ple, and of little intrinsic value, as that is soon enhanced in the 
Eossessionof the young. On this account also, a ball, a top, a 
obby horse, a little chaise, a wheelbarrow which they can man- 
age wdthout extraneous assistance, are preferable to a woodeiji 
doll or the figures representing horses and carriages, which afK>r<} 
them amusement merely by their appearance. 

Nor should girls be excluded from active exercise. It is a 
material error in physical education, to make th^t ill founded dis- 
tinction between the sexes, which condemns female children, from 
their cradle, to a sedentary life, by permitting them scarcely any 
other play things than dolls and tinsel work or trinkets, while 
their sprightly brothers amuse themselves with their hoop and 
other active diversions. Such premature refinement is dearly 
purchased at the expense of health and of a cheerful mind. 

All amusements are most beneficial to healtli in the open air ; 
and, were it possible to keep a child continually in the fields and 
gardens, there would be no occasion to supply them with play- 
things. Betiign nature would present them with a sufficient va- 
riety of objects for their amusement — they would find an inex- 
haustible source of materials for constructing toys, which, beii;ig 
works of their own creation, could not fail to be more useful than 
the most expensive artificial contrivances. 

Society increases the charms of juvenile amusements. It is 
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indeeil very desirable and rati<mal to allow a number of children 
to assemble ; but it would be prudent to watch their conduct, 
though without rigour or unnecessary interference on the part of 
the tutor, as they are then in their most happy state. It has 
been proposed to ertablish, in every large city, public pleasure 
grounds appropriated to the use of young people, and likewise 
to appoint proper inspectors to keep them under certain 
restrictions. Such regulations would, in various instances, be 
productive of good effects; they would prevent many ill-bred 
boys from running about the sh-cets, where they are under no 
control, and where they learn from each other most improper 
practices. It is doubtful whether this suggestion will ever be 
realized — though a public pleasure ground exclusively appropri- 
ated for the use of children, would certainty be of infinitely more 
importance to the health and morals of youth, than theatres, ball 
rooms, or places of public parade. 

On the whole, it is equally important for children to be allow- 
ed their regular play-hours, aa to be compelled to attend school : 
indeed the former would be productive of greater advantages for 
&B improvement of their physical and intellectual faculties, than 
the latter mechanical habit, at an age when they are not yet sua- 
ceptiblc of scholastic instruction. 



THE al,D AGE UF A TEMPERATE MAN. 

Lewis Cohnaro, a Venetian nobleman, memorable for having 
lived to an extreme old age, he being 105 years old at the 
time of his death,* wrote a treatise on "The advantages of a 
temperate life." He was induced, it appears, to compose this at 
Uie request and for the instruction of some ingenious young men, 
for whom he had a regard; who, seeing him, then eighty-one 
years old, in a fine flwid state of health, were extremely desir- 
ous to be made acquainted with the means by which he had 
been enabled to preserve the vigour of his mind and body to so 
advanced an age. He describes to them, accordingly, his whole 
manner of living, and the regimen he invariably pursued. He 
states, that when htuvas young he was very intemperate — that 
this intempei'ance had brought upon him many and grievous dis- 
orders; that from his thirty-lifth to his fortieth year, he spent his 
days and nights in the utmost anxiety and pain — and that, in 
fihort, his life had become a burthen to him. His physicians, 
after many fruitless attempts to restore him to health, told him, 

' This WM hia agB Bl lliB ppriod of his decease, nctording lo the Btalement of 
fail niece, who WM > nun at Pailua— ollicn, hawever, ny lie tmi only entered hii 
39th yter. 
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that there was hut one medicine remaining, which had not jet 
heen tried; hut which, if he could hut prevail upon himself to 
use with perseverance, would free him from all his complaints — 
and that was a regular and temperate plan of Ufe. Upon this 
he immediately prepared himself for his new regimen, and con- 
fined himself t» a very moderate portion of plain and wholesome 
food. This diet was at first very disagreeahle to him, and he 
longed to return again to his former mode of hving. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, without the knowledge of his physicians, he did in- 
dulge himself in a greater freedom of diet; hut, as he informs us, 
much to his own uneasiness and detriment. Compelled hy ne- 
cessity, and exerting resolutely all the powers of his mind, he 
hecame^ at length, confirmed in a settled and uninterrupted 
course of the strictest temperance ; by virtue of which, as he 
states, all his disorders had left him in less than a year, and he 
enjoyed, subsequently, perfect and uninterrupted health. Some 
sensualists, it appears, had objected to his mode of living — ^insist- 
ing that it was useless to mortify one's appetites, as he did, for 
the sake of becoming old, since all that remained of life after the 
age of sixty-five, could not properly be called vita vivaj sed vita 
mortua — ^not a living, but a dead life. " Now," he says, "to show 
these gentlemen how much they are mistaken, I will briefly run 
over the satisfactions and pleasures which I now enjoy, in this 
eighty-third year of my age. In the first place, I am. always 
weU, and so active withal, that I can with ease moimt a horse 
upon a flat, and walk to the top of very high mountains. In the 
next place, I am always cheerful, pleasant, perfectly contented, 
and free from all perturbation, and every unpleasant thought 
Joy and peace have so firmly fixed their residence in my bosom, 
as never to depart from it. I have none of that satiety of life so 
often to be met with in persons of my age, for I am enabled to 
spend every hour of my time with the greatest delight and plea- 
sure. I frequently converse with men of talents and learning, 
and spend much of my time in reading and writing. I have ano- 
ther way of diverting myself— by going every spring and autumn 
to enjoy, for some days, an eminence which I possess in the most 
beautiful part of the Euganian hills, adorned with fountains and 
gardens ; and, above all, a convenient and handsome lodge, in 
which place I also, now and then, make ;^ne in some hunting 
party, suitable to my taste and age. At the same seasons of 
every year, I revisit some of the neighbouring cities, and enjoy 
the company of such of my friends as live there, and through 
them the conversation of other men of parts, who reside in those 

E laces — such as architects, painters, sculptors, musicians, and 
usbandmen. I visit their new works; 1 revisit their former 
ones, and always learn something which gives me satisfaction. 
I see the palaces, gardens, antiquities; and, with these, the 
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Tiquaref and other public places, the churches, the fortifications — 
L living nothing unobserved, from which 1 may reap either en- 
' tertainment or inatruction. But what delights me most, is, in my 
journeys backwards and forwards, to contemplate the situation 
and other beauties of the places I pass through — some in the 
plain, others on hills, adjoining to rivers or fountains — with nu- 
merous beautiful houses and gardens. Nor are my recreations 
rendered less agreeable and entertaining by my not seeing well, 
or not hearing readily every thing that is said to me — or by any 
other of my senses not being perfect ; for they are all, thank God, 
in the highest perfection, particularly my palate, which now 
relishes better the simple fare I meet with wherever I happen to 
be, than it did formerly the most delicate dishes, when I led an 
irregular life, I sleep, too, everywhere soundly and quietly, 
without experiencing the least disturbance — and all my dreams 
are pleasant and delightful. 

" These are the delights _and comforts of my old age, from 
which I presume, that the life I spend is not a dead, morose, and 
melancholy one; but a living, active, and pleasant existence, 
which I would not change with the most robust of those youths 
who indulge and riot in all the luxury of the senses — because I 
know them to be exposed to a thousand diseases, a thousand una- 
voidable sources of unhappiness, and a Lhousand kinds of death. 
I, on the contrary, am free from all such apprehensions — from 
the apprehension of disease, because I have nothing for disease 
to feed upon — from the apprehension of death, because I have 
spent a life of reason. Besides, death, I am persuaded, is not yet 
near mc. I know that, barring accidents, no violent disease can 
touch me. I must he dissolved by a gentle and gradual decay, 
when the radical moisture is consumed, like oil in a lamp, which 
aflbrds no longer life to the dying taper." 

Truly did this philosopher, for so he may be called, prophecy 
concerning his future health and happiness — for he lived, as has 
been remarked, to be upwards of a hundred years old, after pub- 
lishing another tract in his ninety-fifth year. 
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POISONOUS CHEESE. 

CircumitBjice. — On Motidaji- evening- Uia fkmily of Mr. Benncl, of ,-^ 
cni mere ukea ill ifter having putaken of some cheese ichich hal^a 
family lue. Seven memberB of Mr. Bennett's fumiiy were ■£. f 
. . iltend&nce of prafeaeioDAl iDen thai theyr-W 

w KB delivered from imminent daiiBer, Wo hivoheirdthat two or three familjei 
in the rams neighboiuhood h&vs auffersd from a. Bimilir cause. No BBtisfactor; ae- 
«ount for Iha occurrence has been given yet; but we are pleased to utate that no 
livee are loiL — !f. Ymi Courier and EnqaWtr. 



been porchiised for famUy use 
fected, and it nai only by tl 



We avail of the occasion furnished by the foregoing account, 
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to fiay somethiDg of the manner in which cheese becomes injurious^ 
and, in some cases, decidedly jpoisonous when eatea even in small 

Juantities. This effect is produced in two ways ; First by the ad- 
ition of a mineral colouring raatter-^red lead, which was at one 
time much used in Great Britain, to communicate to the cheese 
the peculiar reddish' colour, which is supposed to be characteristic 
of fineness of quality. An instance of poisoning from this cause, is 
mentioned in the Repertory of Arts, first series, Vol. VIII. p. 262. 
The second mode i& that by which a real poison of cheese is formed ; 
though under circumstances which as yet we are not well able to 
appreciate. Very detailed descriptions of the effects of this poi- 
son are to be met with in late German journals. The best ac- 
counts are by Professor Hiinefeld and Dr. Westrunib. During the 
latter part of the last century the deaths from eating cheese were 
80 common, that several pf the German states investigated the sub- 
ject, and legislative enactments were passed, in consequence. 

At first the prevalent belief was, that the cheese acquired an 
impregnation from copper vessels used in dairies ; and according- 
ly the Austrian, and Wurtembei^ governments prohibited the 
use of copper for such purposes. — This opinion,however, was prov- 
ed, by chemical analysis, to be untenable ; and the inquiries of 
Hiinefeld and^Sertiimer have now rendered it probable that the 
poisonous property of the cheese resides in two animal acids ana- 
logous to, if not identical with, the caseic and sebacic acids,* and 
Qpnsequently that the poisonous cheese belongs to the same genus 
as the noxiou$ sausages. Of the latter we may perhaps speak on 
a future occasion. In the mean time, however, we can tell our 
readers that the fresh sausages which are made and eaten in their 
houses, will not affect them like the peculiarly compounded and 
long kept German sausage. 

In the German cheese, the curd, before being salted, is left for 
some time in a heap, to ferment, in consequence of which it be- 
comes sour and afterwards ripens faster. — But if the milk has been 
curdled with vinegar, — ^if the acid liquor formed while it fer- 
ments is not carefully drained off, — df the fermentaticMi is allowed 
to go too far, — ^if too little salt is used in preserving the curd, — 
or if flour has been mixed with the curd, the subsequent ripening 
or decaying of cheese follow a peculiar course, and a considera- 
ble excess of caseic acid is formed, as well as some sebacic acid. 

According to Westrumb, the poisonous cheeses present no pe- 
culiarity in their appearance, taste or smell. But Hiinefeld says 
that they are yellowish-red, soft and tough, with harder and 

* The caseic acid ia one of the principles generated during the fermentation of 
the curd of milk. Some think it is a modification of the acetic acid with an acrid 
oil. Sebacfc acid is obtained by the distillation of hog*fl laird or suet It melts like 
fat when heated. — It may exist as a natural product, that is, evoWed spontaneous, 
ly in animal matter. 
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<Iarker lumps interspersed; that they have a disagreeable taste; 
redden litmus, and become flesh-red instead of yeflow, under the 
action of nitric acid (aqua fortis.) 

The symptoms they cause in man appear to be nearly the 
same with those produced by the poisonous sausage, and constitute 
various degrees and combinations of inflammation of the stomach 
and digestive canal generally. — In the most severe of Hunefeld's 
cases the quantity taken did not exceed four ounces, and was 
sometimes only half an ounce. The same author found that a 
drachm and a half of the caseic acid, which he procured from the 
cheese, killed a cat in eight minutes ; and the same quantity of the 
sebacic acid in three hours. 

The poisonous cheese has hitherto been only met with in some 
parts ofGermany. But Dr. Christison, from whose valuable work 
we derive the preceding remarks, is inclined to believe that a 
similar poison is occasionally met with in Cheshire, among the 
small farms, where the limited extent of the dairies obliges the 
farmers to l^eep the curd for several days before a sufficient 
quantity is accumulated for the larger cheeses. — It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that analogous properties may be imparted to cheese 
by the intentional or accidental addition of other poisons of a 
mineral nature — ^as of lead, mentioned in the beginning of this 
article. Chemical analysis will, however, soon lead to the detec- 
tion of these substances, even when in very small Quantities: 

Whether the individuals who ate the cheese in New York, suf- 
fered from its having undergone the changes indicated above, we 
have no means of determining. But from other cases, which 
have come to our knowledge, we are inclined to believe that poi- 
sonous cheese is occasionally met with in this country. 



NEW EXHIBITION OF QUACKERY. 

It was reserved for this present enlightened age, to exhibit 
quackery of a new kind. Hitherto the empiric used to vaimt 
his remedies as the product of some rare plant — a, balm of Gi- 
lead, obtained by an exquisite process of distillation or sublima- 
tion, which he alone had the skill to properly superintend. The 
knowledge of its virtues was gained from some eastern seer, or 
mountain witch, or by travel among the Turks or Indians, or 
from the physician to the great Khan of Tartary, or it was re- 
vealed in a dream, came by intuition, or found m an old book. 
Still, there the remedy was — swallowed by the credulous, snared 
at by the philosopher, analysed by the chemist, and its inertness, 
or dangerous nature, exposed by the physician.* As the cre- 

* See Journal of Health, Vol. I. p. 348—50. 
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dulous wer^ much the largest class, the trade of the empiric 
flourished, at least for a season, until some new pretender, 
rather more impudent and noisy, and perhaps more ingenious in 
manufacturing cases of cures, supplanted him in pubEc estima- 
tion. 

Now-a-days, a new era in the history of empiricism has begun. 
Men who have discovered, as they allege, the only true and natu- 
ral method of curing a disease, we will suppose it to be dyspepsy, 
make public^no, they make an offer to cure a patient, pro- 
vided he pay a large fee, and promise to keep secret the means 
of cure I Is this in character with the course of things in our re- 
public, in which every opinion, religious, moral, or political, is 
scrutinized, and all its bearings carefully noted ? — ^For fear indi- 
vidual watchfulness should not b6 sufficient in questions of self- 
comfort, the government appoints inspectors of provisions, in our 
markets, and at our wharves, to see that no fraud is practised on 
us, and that we are not hurt or poisoned by knavish avarice. 
But what is the course iii regard to our lives, when threatened 
by disease. Are any means taken to prevent our being duped 
by empirical rogues — venders of nostrums and poisons, which, on 
the faith of their oft iterated promises, and false documents, so 
many of the unwary swallpw, to the detriment of their health, 
if not to the destruction of their lives. So far from protection 
being extended to the community, in this respect, it is left a prey, 
an avowed prey, to every vagary of ignorance, to every sinister 
attempt of knavery — to all the most absurd operations of the 
human mind, in the pretensions of quackery to cure diseases 
which its professors never saw, by means which they cannot pos- 
sibly understand or appreciate. We say, the community is left 
an avowed prey — for if any of its members, suffering from impo- 
sition, complain, he is laughed at, and told to be wiser in future. 
If a class of persons, who, from education and experience, are 
well aware of the dangers of quackery, point them out and ex- 
pose its fallacies, they are sneered at as interested and envious 
bodies. Interested, indeed, they are, in preventing bodily dis- 
tress, and in arresting the progress of cruel disease : but envious, 
of what ? is it of seared consciences and ignorant minds? The 
discoverer of the new and natural' method of curing disease, 
warmed with a philanthropic spirit towards his fellow-citizens, 
offers it to them : but as it is in human nature to think too lightly 
of what we get too easily, a large fee is exacted for the cure ; 
and then, in order, we suppose, that the method may be more 
tenaciously remembered by the patient, he is sworn to secrecy. 
Be the course pursued, hurtful or beneficial, or indelicate and 
immoral, he or she is sworn not to divulge the mystery. 

What would be the condition of a physician who should take the 
required oath? We will suppose he th^iks the secret practice lia- 
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ble to great abuse, perhaps decidedly injurious — ht must not warn 
his fellow-citizens of their danger, in submitting to the trial of 
cure. Suppose, on the other hand, he finds it beneficial — he * 
must not make use of it, in his own practice, with his patients — 
he must send them to be cured by the great magician himself, 
or if this latter be in another and remote city, they must wait 
patiently his coming. Thus a physician swears, that he will not 
divulge a method of cure which might be the means of restoring 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, to health and vigour, if it were 
generally known — assuming all this time as true a tithe of what 
is asserted to be so. But it may be said, that if the man of won- 
der-waking fame be absent, he can give the physician a dispen- 
sation, so far as to allow the latter to practice, himself, on his own 
patients, the new method. Here then we should have the sin- 
gular and revolting spectacle, of a member of a liberal profession, 
among whom there has ever been a most entire community of 
knowledge, becoming the sworn agent and partner of an empiric, 
and ple(^ed to keep his secret, come what may. Have physicians 
reflected on this subject ? Have they called to mind the great 
and the good, who, in shedding lustre on their profession, have 
ennobled human nature by a self-devotion and msinterestedness, 
for which worldly honours and applause, even if mora lavishly 
rendered, coiild never be an adequate requital ? The secrets of 
a craft, the tricks of empiricism cannot square with the lofity 
maxims of true disciples of Hippocrates, who himself preferred 
devoting his services to his country, ravaged with a plague, to re- 
ceiving the glittering treasures and promised honours of the king 
of Persia. 



MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 

We have just received a work under the above title, which, 
with a few omissions and slight amendments, we should like to 
see extensively circulated among our female readers. — ^There is 
much plain good sense in the ideas inculcated, and pointedness of 
reprobation in the habits which the authoress is desh-ous should 
be shunned by her sex. In admitting that the person of a woman 
is the primary subject on the present occasion, it is also distinctly 
asserted that the directions to increase the empire of her per- 
sonal charms must be with a constant reference to their being 
the ensign of her more estimable mental attractions. — ^«* She 
must never suppose," continues the writer, " that when I insist 
on attention to person and inanners, I forget the nodnd and he^rt; 
or when I commend external grace, that I pass unregarded the 
internal beauty of the virgin." An opinion may be formed firom 
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the following sentence, of the extensive opportunities for obser* 
vation and improving her taste, which the author^ enjoyed : — 

"Sometimes I mav illustrate by observations drawn from abroad, at other 
times by remarks collected at home. Having been a traveller in my yoath, 
whilst visiting foreign courts, with my husband, on an errand connected with 
the general welfare of nations, I JbM not overlook the influence which the 
women of every country hold over the morals and happiness of the opposite 
sex, in every rank and degree.*' 

Will every respectable female agree with the writer when 

she says, 

*' Fine taste in i^[iparel I have ever seen the companion of pure morals ; 
whilst a licentious style of dress was as certaiidy the token of the like laxity 
in manners and conduct To correct this dangerous &shion, ought to be the 
study and attempt of every mother— of every daughter — c^ every woman." 

After some general remarks on the manners and fashions of the 
pEwt arid present times, the authoress gives a chapter to the Sub- 
ject of "the female form," in which different colours and styles of 
beauty are noticed, and attention to a correspondence between the 
age and fashion of dress and ornaments recommended. — T)ie rules 
for the preservation of the bloom of beauty, during its natural 
life, are excellent : but the extract must be postponed to our 
next number. After this, follow directions for preserving the 
complexion and clearness of the skin, among which are those 
against powdering the feice, washing it with cold water, or thrown 
ing off Uie bonnet, and sitting in a thorough air or draft, after the 
fair one has been Jheated by exercise. The real not the spurious 
complexion is held up to admiraticm — but we must object to 
even the slight license tolerated rather than allowed, by the 
writer in the use of a cosmetic, in the shape of a little vegetable 
rouge — nor can we approve of the twice daily ablution with 
French or white brandy and rose-water. Even its occasional 
use requires caution, which we do not find stated by the recom- 
mender. Penciling the eye brows, and wearing wigs of a differ- 
ent colour from the natural hair, are reprobated. Under the 
head of dress and personal decoration the writer eulogizes — 

"The taste, which yet prevails with persons of real judgment, to maintain 
the ease and gracefidnesi of our assumed Grecian mode, against a new race 
of stay-makers, corset-inveUers^ &c. who have juist armed themselves with 
whalebone, steel and buclqram, to the utter destruction of all the naturally 
elegant shapes \diich fall into their hands." 

Elegant dressing, we are told in this work, is not found in ex- 
pense ; money without judgment may load, but never can adorn. 

** In shcart, the secret of dressing lies in simi^icity, and a certain adapta- 
tion to your figure, your rank, your circumstances. To dress well on these 
principles — and th6y are the only just ones — does not require that extrava- 
gant attention to so trivial an object, as is usually exhibited by persons who 
make the toilet a study." 

Th« two extremes of tasteless extravagance and of dattemnws 
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are to be carefully avoided. On the subject of economy, it is 
very appropriately remarked — 

**Vlo treasury is large eaoogh to supply indiscriminate proAudon; and 
scaroely any pune is too scanty for the uses of life, when managed, by a 
careful hand.** 

In reference to styles in dress, we are told that '^the seasons of 
life should be arrayed like those of the year." Then follows advice 
in which means of adaptation are pointed .out both as regards 
colour, fulness and texture. The extreme of corseting is censured 
in very decided terms, as adverse alike to symmetry and health. 
Remarks respecting how far the exposure of the neck and arms 
is allowable, are well concluded in tne following strain: 

** What is the eloquence of your beautyl Modesty ! What is its first ar- 

Sunentl Modesty! What k its second? Modesty! What is its thiidl 
odesty ! What is its peroration, the winding up of all its cluirms, the 
striking spell that binds the heart of man to her for everl Modesty ! ! ! In 
the WOTds of Moore, 

**Jj6t that which charmi all other eyec 
Seem worthlcM in your own T' 

Modesty is all in all, £)r it comprises the beauties of the mind as well as 
those of the body ; and happy is he who finds her !** 

The chapter on the detail of dress seems to be in the same 
good taste as the preceding parts of the work : but as it is not 
our intention here to enter intimately into the secrets of the 
toilet, we must refer our female readers to the book itself. — The 
assortment of colours, the sparing use of trinkets, and the more libe- 
ral use of flowers, are points very prettily touched on. Deport- 
ment, carriage and demeanor, together with dancing, and other 
accomplishments, are discussed with good sense and correct 
taste. While counselling greater attention to the management 
of the arms and general person, and ease and graceful movement 
in the dance, the authoress speaks favourablv of the English 
country dance, and the Frencn dances, includmg minuets and 
cotillions — but with regard to the German waltz, die thinks with 
Goethe, when writing of the national dance of his country, '* that 
none but husbands and wives can with propriety be partners in 
the waltz." It has been said by men of no very over-strained 
feeling, "that there are very few women in the world with 
whom they could bear to dance the German waltz.'* 

In an Appendix we find an abridgment by an eminent English 
Phyfflician, from an Essay on the Use of Corsets, by Soemmering, 
the celebrated German physiologist Perhaps we may be tempt- 
ed hereafter to transfer it to our pages. In conclusion, we renew 
the expression of our desire to see uns work, with some UHxiifica- 
tions, very generally in the hands of our fair countrywomen. 



BO Warming Hotnei, 

WARMING HOUSES. 

Theae is much popular ignorance prevailing on the subject of warmiflg 
and vehtilating houses both among the English and Anglo-Americans. One 
would have thought that the advice and experiments of such men as Frank- 
lin and Rumford should have dispelled the illusions about people being more 
liable to catch cold when a regular and uniform heat is kept up in their apart- 
ments, than when these are traversed by currents from doors, windows, and 
every crevice, all rushing towards an.open fire. But prejudices are hard to 
be overcome — ^the more so indeed, the more beneficial their abandonment ' If 
we were really made hardier, and acquired exemption from the complaints so 
common in our variable climate, during the autumnal, winter and spring 
months, 1^ the common practices of using open fires, — single windows and 
doors, we might give up the comfort of the opposite plan ; but no such good fol- 
lows our exposure : no fhime, however vigorous, is exempt from the assaults of 
streams of cold air in our houses. — ^This is not, howevei*, a matter of theory, 
or to be argued from individual experience. — ^National usage, in the coldest 
climates in Europe, is decisive on this point The Russians, Finlanders, and 
Swedes, of all classes, are not ashamed to keep up nearly a summer heat in 
their houses during the winter months--they have no fears of being called 
cfibminate. On the contrary, they allege, that in sallying out from their 
houses into the external frosty dr, they are able to bear and even enjoy this 
kind of exposure, or air-bath, thQ better from their previous warmth — precisely 
for the satne re^n that a person witha vigo]:ous circulation of the blood, and 
liot skin, is better enabled to bear the shock of a cold bath. In the opposite 
circumsfyEmces, of immersion in cold air or cold water, when a person is chilly 
and with pale skin, as when coming oat from a cold room and imperfectly clad, 
he will suffer greatly, and be less able to resist the secondary and morbid 
efiects of cold. Rumford declares that, notwithstanding his first prejudices 
against stove heat, he found, from an experience of twelve years residence in 
Germany, not only that warm rooms were more comfortable in winter, but 
also certainly tended to the preservation of health. 

The grand object, with those of weak chests and prone to pulmonary con- 
sumption, is to live, if possible, in a climate of nearly equable temperature dur^ 
ing the year ; at any rate to enjoy this state of atmosphere during the winter. 
Hence the directions of physicians for such persons, that they spend the win- 
ter in a southern climate ; and why, but to avoid the vicissitudes of their own ? 
7— vicissitudes which might be mainly guarded against, by a wiser method of 
ventilating and warming their houses, and abetter fashion of clothing, when 
going out for the purposes of exercise and recreation. Conformably with the 
facts already laid down, experience shows, that persons who have lived in an 
artificial climate in their jiouses, the rooms of which were kept up al] the 
winter at an uniform heat, have actually borne subsequent accidental expo- 
sure to the raw air of spring, better than if they had gone through the com- 
mon hardening process of sitting in imperfectly warmed rooms, which were 
travmrsed by innumerable cross currents of air. 
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liwae traths are beginning' to be admitted amcng as, in thia citj nt letft ; 
and at this time chnrches, banks^ publia offices, sod buiidingi bekmging to ia- 
atitatious of leaming and acience, ue generally wvmed with healed air. — Tlie 
means or doing this vriU be leadily undentood, by nforence to the acompa- 
njing plateB, wfaicb ate a repreaeatatioDi of t^e method adopted in the Acade- 
my of Natural ScieDC(». — It will be Been that not only heated, but &eah ait is 
pasee*) up from the ebamber mrToundiDg tbe stove into the ijnrtmenta a- 
bove, by means of the two openinga c. c. in plate first — hence there is ventila- 
~ timi ctHtstantly gcungim by tbe cold air entering into the cpenings fiem below, 
and displacing a quantity of warm air, whidi is passed up thiongh the floe 
into the apartments above. If there be many persras in these latter, ftrther 
ventilation can be easily obtained, and at the same time a reducticHi<^lempera- 
ture, if desired,)^ having a pane of glass in one of the windows, fiamsdatid 
hinged so as to allow of its being opened when required ; or there iavf bean 
opening leA in the ohinmey or fire board. 




A, qpsnin; into heaf^ 
air c/uxmber, 

B, JjA haU, and dnft to 



IX Fbu, or pipi i4 

E. nut ti dittrimU 
htaltd air. — Ji etiten 
the ream or hail abawe 
lAnnvi tht centre of 
the floor; >!■ mmUh 
heii^ covered vUi an 
irvn grating. 



A. A. Htaltd air-eliaahtr. 

B. A conoum aArci iron Ottttfor iamiag eooL 

C. Door to admit the eaai. 

D. Chalt. 

E. AthhaU. 

F. Chimmy,fliii,«r pipe <^ tunc. 

G. Opening to iittTibute healtd air thvtgk the 
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JUinai9 MowMff Magatmif^A perusal of the first number of this work for 
October, satisfies us that its editor, Mr* James Hall, already advantageously 
kaovm as a good writer, is fiiUy eptitied to ask, and receive, encouragement and 
contributions towards a new periodical devoted to science and literature. The 
west has its full pn^pwtion of men of talents— of strong and vigorous intellect — 
many of whom are powerful and instructive, though, perhaps, not very polished 
writers : the materials for description and essay, in that section of our country, 
are numerous and diversified ; and we cannot but anticipate, with such elements, 
a successful result to the attempt of Mr. HalL The articles in the first number 
are both original and selected—and consist of a tale, "The Missionaries;*' 
poetry, "The Indian Wife's Lament;" essay on "Railways ;" Governor Cole's 
communication "On the capababiUties of the State (Illinois) for Internal Navi^ 
tion;" a letter on "The Petrified Forest;" "Law Notices;" an interestmg 
sketch of the city and territory of Algiers ; " Geology of Illinois ;" " American 
SUk ;" "Rail Road Speech ;" and " Literary Intelligence." 

The Illinois Magazine is published in Vandalia, by Blackwell and Hall, — 
Terms, three doUars a year, in advance. — ^E2ach number to contain forty-eight 
pages.— The agent fer this city is Blr. Harrison Hall. 

Prqfita of Tempefujice. — Of the numerous instances which have been related to 
us, we shall only record the following. A comptoy, extensively engaged in build- 
ing, came to the resolution that they would no longer fiirnish ardent spirits for 
the numerous hands in their employ. Upon their making known this resolution, 
onl^ two of the hands manifested dissatisfaction. Ratl^r than submit to terms 
which they deemed so hard, they quitted their employment. The next morning, 
however, both of them returned. The shock had brought them to their senses, 
and they saw where they were. One <^them, a first-rate ¥wrkman, held, in sub- 
stance, the fi>llowing language to his employers, upon his return: " I am sensible 
that the use of ardent spirits hais always kept me poor, notwithstimding I have 
worked hard, and had high wages. I am now in debt; my family are c^thed in 
rags; I have brought ruin upon myself and them. I do not know that I can ab- 
stain, but I am resolved to try the experiment" v 

The consequence is, that the man is completely reformed, has paid all his 
debte, amounting to a hundred and fifty dollars, clothed his fiimily, and restored 
that peace and happiness, which the Demon had expelled firom the domestic cir- 
cle, and is now in a thriving and prosperous condition.^-OAio ObBerv. and TeL 



Seamen, — ^The American Seamen's Friend Society, at New York, are taking 
measures to employ missionaries at the more important ports throughout the 
world, where American seamen are fi>und. They are providing boarding houses 
for seamen, erecting chapels, estoblishing savings banks, and register offices. 
2,000 seamen applied to the register in Bciton, in 1829; 56 vessel^ sail from Glou- 
cester, Mass. without ardent spirite; 128 from Boston. T|iere are 2,000,000 sea- 
men in the world ; 100,000 belong to the United States. — Quar, Reg, 

Temperance. — ^The American Temperance Society had 14 state auxiliaries, 
about 1000 or 1100 county, town, and other auxiliaries, abQut 800 of which were 
formed in 1829. In December, 1829, it was estimated, on the lowest calculation, 
that one hundred thousand individuals had pledged themselves to entire abstinence 
from ardent spirite. Probably the number is now 150,000 at least The medical 
profession have done nobly on this subject. More than 700 instances were re- 
ported in 1829, of habitual drunkards, who had thoroughly reformed. About 40 
distilleries were reported as having stopped. By the reformation, one town in 
Vermont saved in 1829, $8,400, and the stete of New Hampshire, $100,00a 
There are supposed to be 10,000 distilleries in the United Stetes, and 40,000 per- 
sons who trade in ardent spirite. Were the reformation complete, $30,000,000 
annually would be saved to the country. — lb. 

The JouEKAL OB Health, at fl 35 per annum, and the Jourkal or Law, at $1 90 per annom, 
are both published on the aecond and fourth Wednesdays of every month, at 106 Cbemut 
Street, Philadelphia. Postage on these Joomals same as on newspapers in general. No 
extra postage on the covers. 
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* . * « 

It is as vain as it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
early physical from moral education. Whatever is good in 
the former, Qxerts a direct influence on the latter; the vices 
of the first are sensibly felt in the second. Improper food, 
by disturbing the stomach of a child, causes pain, general 
uneasiness, and irritation. The young being is, on this ac- 
count, slower in itfe perceptions of the relations between itself 
and external objects, — ^it receives with less understantling, and 
returns with less fondness, . the numerous little endearing at- 
tentions, dictated by maternal love. In this way the bad 
temper and evil passions of a mother, exercise a deleterious in- 
fluence on the disposition of the child which derives its nourish- 
ment from her. Her milk is not of the same nutritive and bland 
nature, when her nervous system is disturbed by corroding cares 
and contending passions. A child, taking this milk, suflers from 
disturbed digestion, in the manner already indicated Similar 
inconveniences attend neglect of cleanliness, and chafed and 
chapped skin of the child, or constrained and unnatural pos* 
tures, and ligatures in the shape of bandages or tight dress. All 
these serve as irritants to the brain of the young being;' they 
disturb the usual order of its sensations, and prevent a satisfactory 
education, as well of its external senses as of its internal ones, 
— the mnate propensities and sentiments. These latter can- 
not, in this disturbed state of things, be correctly studied by 
the parent ; their manifestations are either suppressed or sadly 
perverted, both by pain and the means taken to remove it The 
irjritability engendered by this sickly condition of the child, makes 
it prbne to be annoyed by various impressions from external 
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objects, whichi in better constituted habits, would b^ dtl^er 
unheeded or productive of pleasure. It is the less enduring^ 
also, of these impr.essions, whether made by the elements, Ught, 
heat, and air, or by the prattle and playful amusements of the 
children aroundy because it has discovered, and the dis90very, 
fi^tn its early date, anight almost s^m instinctive, that its cries 
always attract the attention and insure the caresses of its mother 
or nui^, together with, perhaps, the administration of some posset, 
pap, or cordial, which had been used on former occasions of sto- 
machic distress and bodily pain. The habit of indulgence thus, 
early acquired, and impatience at the slightest delay to gra- 
tify its whims, ccmtinue as the child advances in age ; and 
false a&ction of the parent coinciding with ignorahce of human 
nature on the part of the instructor, the whims and fits of pas- 
sion of infancy become ingrained as it were — a necessary part of 
the adult and grown-iip being. 

Neglect. on the part of mothers, and nurses to develop the 
more docile and afiectionate sentiments of children, or still worse, 
their encouraging the passionate propensities of thes^ latte^, by 
the bad example of intemperate gesture^ voice, and language ; or, 
by violence, suppres^ng the more animated feehngs of th^r 
young charge, and making them either stupid and sullen, or hy- 
pocrites^ are faults unhappily too ocHhmon, and yet of a Imagni* 
tude not at all appreciated. 

Vanity of parents, by which they urge their children to an 
excessive and premature exercise of the mental faculties^ that 
is of the .brain, is either productive of inflammation of this oji^an, 
ending in death — or throws it into such a state of lassitude as to 
give rise to mental imbecility, perhaps downright idiocy, in after 
life. Grown anid aged persons are too apt to forget, that con- 
finement in a close room, and continued application of the mind 
to one subject, for hours, which they ^Uo.w themselves, though 
not always with impunity, cannot be practised by children, 
whosCf organs, muscular and nervoi|s, that is of locomotion and 
sensation, require continued vairiety, and Spkce, and fresh air. 
Every part in the young is growing and impressible, and every part 
must receive its due proportion of stimulus and exercise. With- 
out fresh air, and indulgence of bodily sports, respiration cannot 
be fully performed; of course the blood cannot undergo the 
changes which fit it for carrying nutrimental matter adapted to 
the wants of the several parte of the body, such as earthy matter 
to the bones, fibrin to the muscles, and so on. Not only is the 
blood not adequately changed, but when the child is immured in 
close and ill- ventilated rooms, and compelled tp. preserve tb^ 
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flame posture for hour^, this fluid is nqt augmented as it ought, 
by the chyle or product of digestion, since this process, in com- 
mon with every other, suffers. The external senses are aQ in a 
state of forced inactivity, with, perhaps, the exception of the eye; 
and this, in place of bding exercised in looking at the innumera- 
ble objects in nature — their size, proportions, colour, and rela- 
tive d^tances from each ojther, is strained in reading some small 
, print, about things which the child cannot understand ; perhaps 
about the qualities of the very objects which could be learned 
by a walk of five minutes out of doors, if not from the very win- 
dow of the school-room. All these practices are not merely pre- 
judicial to the mind, and impediments to future usefulness and 
glreatness ; but they injure the health, and d^troy, irremediably, 
the natural cheerfulness of early Ufe, making it, by cruel anticipa- 
tion, a depository of the anxieties, and despondency of old age. 



DIETETICS. 

Precepts for diet must vary VCrith the climate ; and irf the same 
climate, they will vary with the seasons, occupations, and age 
of the inhabitants. A counl:ryman and a labourer will require 
a different rule of 'diet from a townsman and a man of letters. 
What is often relished and comfortably nursed, as it were, in 
the stomach of a ploughman, will prove disagreeable in fla- 
vour, and oppressive in digestion, to an artisan, who preserves, 
unchanged, the same position for hours at a time, and whose only 
chance of breathing ^ little fresh air would be an earthquake, or 
a revolution, or His house on fire, or some strange upturning of tlie 
usual order of things, which should force him to run out of 
doors. Meat, in any quantity, however small, is too often perni- 
cious to an infant, and young child; and yet it is a most suitable 
aliment to a healthy, and actively employed adult The iefiects 
of food vary, according to the time at which it is eaten. A per- 
son with tolerably good digestive powers, may eat a slice of beef, 
or muttqn, or despatch the leg of a chicken at breakfast, and take 
double the quantity at dinner, without complaining ; whereas if 
he were to eat of the same meats in the evening, he would 
spend a restless night, and, perhaps, awake in the morning with 
head-ache and foul tongue. Fruit, which, taken at noon, would 
be harmless, will, when eaten at night, give rise to stomachic 
distress, and, at times, cholera. 

Digestion may go on too quickly, as well as too slowly. The 
person who takes mMth bodily exercise, or who labours in the 
open air, requires^ food which shall remain some time in his sto- 
mach, and pass slowly out of it We have seen such persons eat, 
in preference^ fat pork ; because^ as they allege, they do not feel 
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^ hungry so soon as after eating of oth^r meat To a man, on ike 
other band, of an irritable temperament, on wb^m every impres- 

. sion produces marked sensation, a retention of such food in bis 
stomach would be like rendermg this cavity thp depository of a 
small cargo of lead But if indigence be npt accompanied by la- 
bour, this kind of food becomes oppressive, and a cause of disease; 
Dr. Murray, affirms^ iv6txx experience, that cases of epilepsy,' (fall- 
ing siclqiess,)' occur much oftei)^ among' those who are indigent, 
and are in the habit of eating pork steaks, on account of their 
low pi:ice, than simong other classes. He has noticed the same 
in districts where the people are |KX)r, q-nd frequently 'make use 
of herrings; they, and 6ieir children, are very liable to fits of 
epilepsy, of that character which originate in di^rdered dige^ 
tion. It ia presumable, that, with a suitable proportion of good 
vegetables, or breads this kind of aliment would suit very well 
the labouring pqpr. 

With respect to fisii, in general, it would seem probable, that 
more harm results from the mode 'of cooking, preserving, and 
drying it, and from the rich, and indigestible sauced and fatty 
mixtures of butter, and flour^ and mushrooms, and peppers, than 
accrues from the general, properties of the fidh itself, if not taken 
in excess. Some nations of antiquj^y used fish as^^^ almost iheit 
sole sustenai^e ; a^d hence th^ appellation of ichthyophs^, given 
to such people, by Herodotus. The food of the Chinese, along the 
coast, and of some tribes of the CbchmQiinese, is mainly fish and 
rice. The. inhabitants of northern £ur0pe make it their chief 
animal food. When used in.excess, or much ^Ited, without a 
due proportion of vegetable substances, and when ard^t spirits 
are freely drunk at the. same time, scurvy, and troiiblesome cu- 
taneous diseases are hajble to occur. As a general rule, fish ought 
to be shujaned, as an article of diet, by those labouring under, or 
prone to eruptions of the skin. ^ 

In the religious ordpnnanc^of some countries, we find pro- 

t scriptions of parjticular articles of f(^. The Jews, and the Ma« 
hoipetans, were interdicted from the flesh 6f swine* and of certain 
shell fish, and other animals difficult of digestion. The' priests 
of E^ptwere forbidden to eat fish- These weri^ modificaiioiB 
of dietetics forced on Uie attention of legislators, by the nature of 
the^liniate, which would not allow, without injuly,^ the free use 
of animal food. 

Analysis <tf the nutritive constituents of alimentary substances; 
does not furnish £l guide to their Use. The nutritive principles 
^one, such as jelly, albumen, or ozmazome, on which kt^t the 
peculiar flavour of the meat and its gravy depends, isepaitited from 
other substances, will not suffice to furnish a due amount of blood, 
and give strength to the body. If nourishment from grain could 
)m $<»icentrated» as quinin is from bark, it would liot^l^ag liapport 
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man in a healthy state. The potato, from ignorance of this fact, 
hai^ been condemned; because it furnishes nouri^ment in a con- 
siderable bulk of the subst^ce. A person may thrive, and be 
strong, by eating this vegetable, who would pine away if fedjexclu- 
sively on portable soup, and concentrated essences of meat, or 
on jeljy. 

Comminution and subdivision of the particles, in mastication, 
and the abundant secretion of saliva, during this propess, are all 
important, both for the easy digestion of aliment, and its more 
entire conversion into chyle and blood. Two ounces of wholesome 
food, well chewed, will give more nourishment to a weakly person, 
than double the quantity, when bolted, without hardly any change 
by mastication, according to the fashion at many pubhc tables. 
While aliment, swallowed nearly entire, gives less nourishment, 
it causes, notwithstanding, more disturbance in the digestive canal, 
and distress in other parts, with which the stomach sympathizes ; 
.such as the head, heart, &c. Free dilution, with simple fluids 
of a moderate heat, materially accelerates digestion. Of these, 
the best is water, " which is the strongest digester, and the best 
vehicle of our nourishment, being both the finest fluid, ^nd the 
most powerful dissolvent in nature, as it is the ordinary drink * 
of the far greater part of the human race." We may conclude, 
in the language of the same writer, by saying, that " the man 
who dilutes his blood with simple fluids, escapes many of those 
hepatic and bowel complaints, to which the drinker of spirits is 
liable. Nature seems to provide for the thinning of our fluids, 
even with our food ; for in hot and dry regions, she afibrds all her 
nourishing productions, made up, as it were, of water, in its ele- 
ments. The fruits, roots, and plants of warm nations, are almost 
composed of water alone, combined with sugar, albumen, starch, 
mucilage, (or gum and milk,) and such other softening and re- 
laxing aliments, as immediately become liquid in the system, 
keeping the blood and juices cool and fluid." 

Man is justly declared to be oraniverous : we need not have re- 
course to anatomy, for a demonstration of the fact, in the arrange- 
ment and variety of his teeth, and the structure of his digestive 
apparatus — we see it in his daily practices. But, in admitting 
that he is omniverous, he is not to claim the privileges of a certain 
domestic animal, which is equally so, even to getting drunk ; we 
mean, of course, the hog. Man, in changing his climate, changes 
his food — he can marvellously accommodate himself to what each 
country furnishes, of vegetables, and fruits, and eat, or do with- 
out meat, according to circumstances ; but he is not allowed, if 
he would be healthy and vigorous, and a truly rational being, to 
display, in one short half hour, his omniverous abilities, by eating 
of fish, flesh, and poultry, soups and sauces, pies and comfits, 
green fruits and dried, indigenous and exotic, and end ; by sipping 
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of wines from all vineyards, and cordials of every fa,med distillery^ 
He then but. imitates tiip omniveroUs quadruped already men- 
tioned> and is fitted, like it, for a groaning and gruntii^ sleep, occa- 
sionaljiy ^yefaified by night-mare, 6r finished by apoplexy. 



PEBSERVATION OF BEAUTY. 

.' - • - ' 

Wb recommend the fdlowing hints and dir^ctionB, to the attrition of our 
female readers, which, thou^ph especially addressed to them, are not without 
interest and application to the other sex. They are from the work (Mirror 
of the Graqes,) reviewed in our last number. ' 

The rules ^hich I would la;^ down for the preservation of the bloom of 
beauty, during its natural life, are feW, and easy of access. And besides, 
having the advantage of speaking, of my own wide and minute observations, I 
have the atiUiorities of the most eminent j^ysicianB of every age, to support 
my argument The secret pf preserving beauty lies in tiiree things, — ^tem- 
perance, ejtercise^ and cleanliness. From these few heads, ,1 hope much good 
instruction may be deduced. Temperance in^iludes moderation at table, and 
in the enjoyment of what the wprld calls {Measure. A young beauty, were 
she fidr as Hebe, and elegant as the goddess of Love .herself, would socm lose 
these charms by a course of inordinate eating, drinking, and Iftte hours. 

I guess that my delicate yoiu^ readers will start at tlia last sentence, 
and wonder how it eaii be that any well-bred woman should think it poasible, 
that pretty ladies could be gmlty of either of tbe two first-mentioned ex- 
cesses. But, when I speak of inordinate eating, &c. I do not mean feasting 
like a gluttcm, or drinking to intoidoation. My objection is not more against 
. the quantity than the quality of the dishes which constitute the usual repasts 
of women of fashion. Their, breakfiyrts not only set forth tea and cofiee, but 
chocdate, and hot breed and, butter. Both of these latter articles, when 
taken constantly, are hostile to health and female delicaoy. The heated 
grease, which is their principal ingredient, deranges the stomach ; and, by 
creating or increasing bilious disorders, gradually overspreads th^ fair skin 
with a wan or yellow hue. , After this meal, a long and exhausting fast not 
unfrequently succeeds, from ten in the mornings till six or seven in the even- 
ing, when dinner \is served up ; and the half>famished beauty sits down to 
sate a J^een appetite with Cayenne soups, fish, French patges steaming with 
garlick, roast and boiled meat, game, tartS, sweetmeats, ices, fi*uits, &c« Sic 
How must the constitution suffer under the digestion of this melange ! 
How does the heated comjplexion bear witness to the combustion within! 
And, when we consider that the beverage she tftkes to dilute this mass of 
food, and assuage the consequent fever in her stomach, is not merely water 
from the spring, but champagne, madeira, and other wines, foreign and do- 
mestic, you cannot wonder that I should warn the inexperiffliced creature 
ji^inst intemperance. ^ . 

The superabundance of aliment Which she takes in at this time, is not only 
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deetnictive of beauty, bot th^ period ofsiich repletion iflF full of other dxngen. 1 
Lang fiisting wastes the lowers of digestion, and weakens the springs of life. 
In this enfeebled state, at the |iour when nature intends we should pffOpare 
for jgfeneral repose, we put our stomach and animal ^irits to e^ttraordinary 
exertion. Our vital functions are overtasked and overloaded ;— we become 
hectic — ^for observation strongly declares that invalid and delicate persoDS 
should rarely ,eat solids after three o'clock in the day, as fever is generally 
the consequence ; and thus, almost every comfdiunt that distresses and de- 
stroys the human frame, may be engendered* 

** When hoQtfer ca% obey ; nor often wait 

Till huiwer raupen to coRoeive pain; 

For the keen appetite will feast beyond 

What nature well can bear; and one eztreiiiie -^ 

Ne'er without danger meets iti own reveiae." 

Besides, when M^e add to- this evil the present mode of bracmg the diges* 
tive part of the body in what is called long stays^ to what an extent must 
reach the baneful effects of a protracted and abundant repast ? Indeed, I am 
fully persuaded that long fasting, late dining, and the exceasive repletion 
then taken into the exhauist^ stomach, with the tight pressure of steel and 
whalebone on the most susceptible parts of the frame then called into action, 
and the midnight, nay, morning hours,* of lingering pleasure, are the positive 
causes of colds taken, bilious fevers, consumptions, and atrophies. By^e 
means enumerated, the firm texture of the constitution is broken, and the 
principlesf^of health being in a manner decomposed, the finest parts fly ofi^ 
and the dregs maintain the poor survivor of herself in a sad kind of artificial 
existence. Delicato proportion gives place either to miserable leanness or 
shapeless fat' The once fair skin assumes a pallid rigidity, 'or a bloated red- 
ness, which the vain possessor would still regard as the roses of health 
and beauty. 

To repair th^se ravages, comes the aid of padding, to give shape where 
there is none ; long stays, to compress into form the chaos of flesh ; and paints 
off all hues, to rectify the disorder of the complexion. But useless are these 
attempts. If dissipation, disease, and immoderation, have wrecked the fair 
Vessel of female charmid, it is not in the power of Esculapius himself to refit 
the shattered bark ; or of the Syrens, with all their songs and wiles, to conjure 
its battered sides from the rocks, and' make it ride the seas in gallant trim 
again. 

It is with pleasure that I turn from this ruin of all that is beauteous and 
lovely, to the cheering hope of preserving every charm unimpaired ; and by 
means which the most ingenuous mind need not blush to acknowledge. 

The rules, I repeat, are few. * First, Ten^^erttnce : a well timed use of the 
table, and so moderate a pursuit of pleasure, that the midnight ball, assembly, 
and theatre, shall not too frequently recur. * 

My next specific, is that of gentle and daily Exercise in the open air. Na^ 
ture teaches us, in the gambols and sportiveness of the yopUg of the Ipwer 
animals, that bodily exertion is necessary for the growth, vigour, and sym- 
metry of the animal firame; while the too studious scholar, and the^inddent 
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man of luxtny, exhibit in themselves the pemxcioas consequences of the mdt 
ofexercise. . 

This may be almost always obtained, either on horseback of on foot, in fine 
weatfa%r ; and 'when that is denied, in a carriage. Country air in the fields, 
or in gardens, when breathed at proper hours, is an excellent bracer of the 
nerves, and a sure brightener of tile coaipleidim. But these hours are neither 
under the mid-day sun in summer, when its beams scorch the skin and fer- 
ment the bldnd; nor beneHth the dews of evenings when the imperceptible ^ 
damps, saturating tiie thinly-clad body, s^ the wanderer home infected with 
the disease that is to lay her, ere a returning spring) in the silent tomb ! 
Both these pieridds are pregnant with danger to delicacy and carefulness. 

The morning, about two or three hours after sunrise, is the most salubrious 
tin^e for a vigorous walk. But, as the day advances, i^ you choose to prolong 
the sweet enjoyment, of the open air, then the thick wood or shady l&ue will 
afford refreshing shelter from the too intense fadat of the sun.. 

In short, the morning and evening dew, and the linrepelled blaze of a sum- , 
mer noon; must alike be ever avoided as the enemies of heajth and beauty. 

** Vly, if you can, Ifaeie violent extremes 

Of air ; the wholesome is nor mQis( nor diys"— Akmsteono. 

CleaifUtJi^ss, my last receipe, (and which is, like the others, applicable to all 
ages;) is of most powerful efficacy. It midntains the limbs in their pliancy, 
the skin in its softness, the jcomjplexien in its lustre, the eyes in their bright^ 
ness, the teeth in their purity, and' the constitution in its fairest vigour. To 
promote cleaiiliness, I can recominend nothing preferable to bathing. 

The fi-equent u^e of tepid. [warm] iMlthcr is not more grate^ to the sense, 
than it is salutary to the health, and to beauty. By such ablution, all acci- 
dental corporeal impurities are thrown off; cutaneous obstructions removed; 
and while the surface of the body is preserved in its original brightness, many 
threatening disordets are removed or prevented. ' * *. . 

By such means the women of the fiAst render their skin softer than that of 
the teiiderest babes m this climate, and pr^eserve that health which sedentary 

' confiniement wotild otherwise destroy. ' 

This delightfiil and delicate Oriental fhshion is now, I am happy tb say, 
prevalent almost all over the continent From the Villas of Italy, the Cha- 

- teaux of France ; from the Castles of Germany, to the Palaces of Mascovy ; 
we may every* where. fihd the nuirble bath upder the vaulted portico or the 
sheltering shade. Every house -of every nobleman or gentleman, in every 
nation under the i^un, ex^pting Britam, poesesseis one of those genial friends 
to cleanliness and comfbrt The generality of English ladies seem to be igno- 
rant of the use of any bath larger than a wash-hand basin.' Thii is the more 
extraoidinary to me, when I contemplate the^changeable temperature of the 
climate, and consider the corresponding alterations in^the bodily feelings of 
the people. By abruptly checking the secretions, it produces' those chronic 
and cutaneous ^seas^ so peculiar to our nation, and so heavy a cause of 
coniphtnt 
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Tbifi verjrcircumstahce tenders baths more necessary id Enghnd than any 
where else ; fbx as this' is the clinnite most' subject to sudden heats and colds, 
rains and fogs, tepid inhhersion is the only soveveign remedy against their 
usual morbific effects. 

Indeed, so impressed am I with 'the consequence of' their regimen, that I 
strongly recommend to every lady to make a bath as indispensable an article 
. in her house as a'looking-glass. ' ' 

<« This is the purest exercise of health. 
The kind refi»8har of the flummer heats ;r 

" Even from the body's purily» the. mind ' ■ . ' 
Receives a secret sympathetic ahl.'* 

It may be remarked enrpassantr^t friction applied to the skm in the bath, 
is an excellent substitute for ex&reise, when this is impracticable out of doors. 
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FALSE ATTITUDES. 

The fhlae postures and attitudes, taken by young persons at school, or when 
engaged in some particular trade or labour, often become a cause of distorted 
spine and otlidr defi3rmities^-a state to be deplored in all, but more especially 
jH^iable in the female sex. In the remarks which we propose making on the 
causes, prevention', and hy^einic. treatment of these deformities, we shall 
content ourselves with th^ -arguments and illustrati6ns in the work of Sur- 
geon Ifciffin,* to which we have already directed the attention of our readers, 
and which we ag^in recommend to tiie attentivtl perusal of all parents, guar- 
dians, and instruct(»s, on whose ]|piowledge of this matter much will depend, 
before professional assisrtance is invt)ked. • . *• 

For the better understandinj^ of the-subject by our readers, we shall premise 
a few particulars respecting the structure of the parts more immediately 
affected in spinal distortion. We cannot, of course,' be expected, in this place, 
to epeak with professional or technical precisi6n ; but while endeavouring to 
be plain, we hope to be accurate ; at least enough so for hygeinic purposes. 

The back bone .is a pillar, built of twenty-four short cylindrical bones, 
called vertebrce, piled one upon another, and extended from the large solid 
holies that support the body, when sitting erect, to the lowest part of the head. 
We say nothing for the present of the projections from the vertebrae, but pro- 
ceed to remark that the body, as the centre-port is called, does not directly 
touch the one above, or the' one below it — ^there intervenes a strong elastic 
substance of considerable thickness, which is girt round by a powerful liga- 
mentous band. This substance, called technically intervertebral, retains the 
two vertebrae to which it belongs, continually together i and though, strictly 
speaking*, it prevents all immediate motimi of one bone of the spine upon 
another, permits of the most extensive motion of the whole column of bones 
taken conjomtly, by meajis of the great elastic power of which it is possessed. — 

• 

* The Influence of Modern Physical Education of Females, in producing and 
Gonfirnun^ Deformity of the Spine. New- York, Charlies G. Francis, 1830. 
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To which ever side the body inclines. thi!i substance readily yields, and ro- 
turns in a moinent.to its proper poeition/by a yery powerful spring, whjbn 
the weight of the Body and fprce ot the muscular contraction cease to operate. 
As this substance is continually yielding under pressure during the day, a 
person of ordinary stature, will often be found considerably taller in the 
morning, than at night In. old age, the body is shortOr tlian in youth, from 
the greater condensation of this substance; and its inclination forwards, in 
persons advanced* in years, depends upon the yielding of this cotnpressible 
substance to the - weight of 'the superincumbept structure. Hence, any un- 
duS inclination to either Side, during life, if frequent, constant, or {»xytracted, 
will cause a certain diminution in the thickness of this substance oh the side 
to which the body inclines;, accompanied by a proportionate rmag of the same, 
on the opposite side, and will in the course of time produce permanent distor- 
tion of the whole column of Ijones. This effect will be more easily ^produced 
during childhood, when the bones are in a state of growth, the ligaments 
more yielding, and the interverteibral substance, peculiarly soft. " A tumour 
on the head or jaw,*' remarks Mr. -Charles Bell, " whidi makes a child carry 
the hoad to one side, or constant stooping, such as is used by. a girl In work- 
ing at the tambour, or the c&rrying of a weakly child always on one arm by 
a negligent or awkward nurse, will. cause in time a fixed and. irremediable 
distortion." 

The moving power of the vertebrae, -or bacK bone, consists in several layers 
of mnscl^. Oh each side of the spine is felt a mass or cushion pf flesh, the 
muscles of whioh are attached t6 various projections. from the individual 
bones, (vertcbree.) By the joint and concurrent action of these musdular 
masses, the vertical position is maintained ; and aconrding as one or other 
side, or a particular portion of either, contracts, the body is bent in that direc- 
tion. The muscles on the front part of the body bend it forward, when they 
are called into contraction by volition. . 

^ow it must be very obvious, that by & k>ng voluntary* ootitraction of 
the muscles on one^ide of the back bone, as when we lean in that direction 
tor a length of time» ia Writing or drawing at a desk, or when engage^ at some 
particular handicraft employment, they acquire, eventually, a diseased habit 
They become in a measure permanently contracted-r-while those on the 
opposite side, from being in a state of rest, become weaker than natural, and 
are. unable to draw the spine to their side, and to restore the vertical position. 
The effect of this posture is, as already sfrid, to compress the intervertebral 
elastic substance on the side towards which the ^y leans, and finaUy 
to render it firmer and- thinner, than on the opposite side. There is then 
formed a lateral curvature, which becomes fixed spinal distortion, and a 
raising of the. shoulder on the same side with the prominence of the spine. 

The natural consequence of sitting long in the same posture, is an attempt 
to rest the muscles by leaning a little, to one or other side; and hence a risk 
of deformity in young persons, who are kept too lohg a time ia school, of ac- 
quiring a permanently &lse attitude, and of suffering from spinal deformity. 
Th9 risk will be increased, if the person be of a feeble and sickly habit of body 
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. and allowed to sit long in sudi 
m poaitkn, as to throw ap one 
of tho sboulden and the riba of 
the nme side. Thefigurehere 
represented, is of a giil sitting 

'. in thie common way to learn to 
'Write or draw, — It is wateely 
poeeibte, nays Mr. Hhaw, for a 
girl no liituBtcd lo avoid being 
croaked, particularly if abe » 
not pennitted to take such 
.ffirerciees as give tone and 
■trengtb, to the muscles of the 



SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 

It has been a qaestioc, mucb. agitated of laic years, whetlier llie .puniah- 
ment of strict seclusion from ell mtercourec with ha fellow-priionerB, could 
b& adopted iA our penal code, without manifeet injury to theliciilth.andiiDaet- 
tb'ng of the moral and rcosoning&cultiesofthe individual tliusconiined. 'The 
letters of Mr. Vaux find Dr. Bache, publialied in tlie cightli number of the 
Jvurnnlo/Laui, for October STth, 1830, are ho Cir conclusive in favour of tiic 
■ fi^tperiment made.during thefirst year, inthe new penitentiary. We borrow 
the language of our friends, the editors of that Journal, In Hpealdn^ of the 
' fbnner of these gentlemen, in order to satisfy our distant reqdersnf the nature 
of the authority which is invoked, when his name is mode usp o(^ on such 
occasioDs as the present- '*-Hr. Vaux himself, is well known ui this commu- 
nity as an active and efficient promoter of the cause of charity and humanity. 
In hiswticesof the original and successive efforts to improve the discipline of 
the prison of Philadelphia, and to reform the criminal code of Pennsylvania, 
may be found a concise, but comprehensive history of tlie origin and progress 
of the penitentiary fcystem of Pennsylvania; and, in his several letters to Mr. 
Rtecoe, a satjsftclory statement and defence <£ tbe principles tfp which that 
system is Tounded." 

Mr. Vai IX, in the letter above alluded to, addresKed to bishop White, Tliomatt 
. Wietar, ajid Zachaciah Poulson, the <Hily qurviVing members of the original 
Philadelpliia Hociety lor alleviating the miseries of public priscais, says : 
" Neitlier melancholy , nor madness, nor refined malijuity, nor unyielding obsti- 
nacy, hav c appeared among the prisoQers, nor any epidemic disease assailed 
them. Di jpcnitions the very reverse of these nr^ manifested, and no instance 
of physical distemper, incident to the mode of treatment, ha-i shown itself in 
the prison." To thecorfectneasof the following opinion, entertained by Mr. 
' Vaux <^ one of our esteemed professional brethren, be can, ourselves, bev 
moet ample and witling teBtinxniy— " The chief object of these remarks is to 
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introduce, in reference to this subject, a coQimunication v^hich 1 liave soli- 
cited from my fViend, Dr. Franklin Bache, the learned, skilful^ and consciqn- 
tipus physician of the penitentiaries. He has assiduously watci^<9a the pro- 
gress of the experiment, and gives an opinion concerning it, whidij.am sure 
will be received with the respect, and confidence that .the decisions of his- 
indepeiident judgment so emmently deserved i 

The opponents to the system of solitary* con^nement, must bear m mind 
that the convict in the new, pr. eastern pehitentoary, near Phi]ia4^phia,[is not 
doomed to inhabit a dank and noisome dungeon, nor is he debtyred &oin all 
bodily exercise, nor deprivejl of wholesome food. He is & state pvisonei', it is 
true ; but he is not imprisoned to gratify the vindictive spirit of the government, 
which rather looks forward to the amelioration of his condition, and, final re- 
form. At Jiie inost, all that the community requires, for its own interests, 
is protection against his future aggriBssions, not revenge for his past ones. 
We quote the wDrds of Dr* Bache, as expressive of the real nature of the 
penal treatment in the new penitentiary. " The criminal is placed in a room, 
well warmed and ventilated, quitie adequate in dimensions for the sleeping 
and working apartment of one person, as it contains more \haji thirteen hun- 
dred cubic feet of space. He is furnished with sufficient clofiimg, and a 
good bed, wijii wholesome,, but coarse food,' and with the means of keep- 
ing his person neat and clean; and he enjoys the privilege, whenever the 
weather is &vourable, of exercising daily, oiie hour, in his exercising yard. . 
He is furnished, besides, with work, which beguiles the tedium of his confine- 
ment, and begets, of continues, a habit of industry. Where then, I would ask, 
is the cruefty of this' system? or where tlie danger to life and h^lthi which 
has been so confidently anticipated by S9me writers." ' 

"The first prisoner sent to this penitentiary, was received on the 25th* 
Qctdber 1829, since wh^h time th^ number has gradually increased, until it 
has risen to fbrty-four. The average number for the last six- months may be 
stated at thirty-tWo. So far the prisoners have enjoyed a good share of 
health, and none of the evils, which were anticipated by'some, have-as yet 
appear^. Up to the present date [October 16th, 1830,] we ha,ve not Rad oc- 
casion to use the infirmary, — the cases of indisposition, which have occurred 
being so slight, as not to require removal from the cells." 

Dr. Bache concludes, by saying :r— "If we are entitled to drq,w any con- 
clusions irom a yearns experience, we may assert that the entire sechmon of 
criminals, from- all association with theit feU^iw criminals, is altogether 
compatible with their profitable employment atustfid tradeSs, and with the 
preservation qf the^r heafth,^^ *' 
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In a work, lately published in thk city,* remarkable for a 
smooth, natural style of narrative^ and fine moral colouring of 

• ■ 
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* * The Betrothed of Wyoming, an historical talc, Philadelphia, 1830. For sale 
liy the principal bopksellers of this ci^^ and of New York and Baltimore. ^ 
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incidents, we were struick with the followii^' passage, 9o illustrative 
of the morbid feelings of a person whom nature has curtailed of 

his iair proportions. 

'■ • . * . . ■ ■ . 

'* This ycAxth was-poesessed of a strong, and well-mft)rmed mind, but of feel- 
ings too sensitive fbt happiness. In his childhood ha had receiv^ an injury 
in one of his 1^, which deformed it, and produced an incurable lameness. 
This deformity proved more keenly on his mind than his philosophy should 
have permitted. |iut what are the suggestions of philosophy to the feelings 
of an ardent heart? . Have they power to rei^train the aspirations, of ambition, 
or the longings of love 2 If n^ how caa they render deformity, ^ich is 90 
great a bar to these emotions, a 'satid&ctory incombrance ? 

'* Oh deformity ! thou art an eternal source of mortification te th^ soul that 
is touched with any desire of eminence or happiness in this world — ^thou art a 
perpetually tormenting fiend to thy sensitive victim. Let those who have-never 
experienced the -.torture of thy agonising presence, talk of the virtue of. en- 
during thee with patience, and recommend philosophy as an antidoCo to the 
ever-gnawing griefe which thou inflictest Tiey speak of things they know 
not, and of sensations they cannot feel. What worldly blessings can render 
him happv who is cursed by thee? In vain shall health smile, wealth glitter,' 
or friendship soothe, if thou, the everlasting memento of degradation, the inse- 
parable companion of internal sorrow, layest thy vexatious burthen on the 
crushed and wearied spirit Often and often did Edward Watson exert the 
energies of a vigorous mind in resisting the despondency which his mal-Con^ 
formation perpetually forced upon his feelmga; and occasionally he seemed 
to gain the victory. But it w^onlv occasionally, and. for short periods. In 
his childhood he had borne the scon of his playmates, and endured the vexa- 
tion of being unable to vie with them in the fleetness'or dexterity required . 
for their pastimes. His college year^, indeed, were less mortifying, as his 
competitions there did not require bOdUy so much as mental exertions^ Yet 
even there his disfiguration was not without- its annoyances. On any occa- 
sion of public display, i^dst the assembled youths of his own a^e-r-in par^ * 
ties or proceissions, he experienced an humblmg sense of inferiority ; and in 
the hours of relaxing exercise, he fblt as if he were an outcast firom uieir com- 
panionship — unfit to mingle in their feats of strength, or their trials of agility." . 
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We arc not going to present to our readers a new and sovereign remedy 

for the croup ; one which never fails until it is tried, and then is found, at the 

particular juncture, to be utterly inert or prejudicial. We leave discoveries of 

this nature toalmanacks, and books on popular medicine. Our design at 

this time is to'call the attention of mothers to the means of prevention, which ' 

they have in their own power. But first, let us ask them-^or however ' 

preposterous the question inay seem, the conduct of many of them justifies 

it — ^When a child is nearly suffocated or actually dead from croup, does 

the mother derive consolation, in her alarm and grief, by reflecting that the 

dear little one has been always dressed in the latest fashion, with very full 

and short sleeves, and low breast ? She may, in reply, accuse us of sporting 

with her feelings — weU then, we takethe liberty of telling her, that she trifles 

with tli«m herself, and endangers, if she does not actually sacrifice the life of 
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her child^bj laying bore its little Ixisom.aiid Bhoul^ersK which are among the 
roost seiisitiye parts of theskin. And what is the reasonxyf this exposure? Ncflie« 
, — What the excuse! Because the little dear looks so well in this di:eB6j that is, 
«in fiict, because it is made to look, like a diminutive woman, a ilew variety of the 
species ; neither child nor adult ; neither natural or graceful. Some assign 
a better motive, viz: in order to accqstom the child ta resist the vicissitudes 
and inclemencies of the seasoDS' — " Tiiq intention,- though good, is not adapted 
to the variable climate of this cotmtry ; and its adoption, the rest of the body 
being at the same time covered with' warm clothing, renders the chest more 
sasceptible of injury. Infbunmatory i^seases do unquestionaUy often arise 
fit>m this exposure, which inight be avoided, even by a sliglit covering of 
muslin. Lentin, a celebrated German physician, as well as many of our own 
countrymen; ar^ of opinion that croup is not unfrequently thus produced." 
These remarks of an English writer, are stiictly applicable to our climate and 
its ii)habitant8. 



STUDPNTS AND MIKI^ERS THEIR OWN TORMENTORS. •, 

Our readers wiU,' we are persuaded, join us in the opinion that we enter-: 
tain of the sound sense which has dictated the following strictures and advice. 
We willingly insert them ; perhaps the moire so from their being coincident 
wilh our own sentiments, as often expressed in- this Journal. ' 

'Rmnei by Hard i^ttu^y.-r-Thehistoryofvery many of our students might 
be briefly told. - A lad is sent to college, and after a few months he returns, 

, pale, emaciated, and puny. Immediately a gieneral lamentation h raised 
among the circle of friends, that the dear yoj^tn is ruining himself with hard 
study ^ It is high time that both friends and the public should be disabused 
on this subject The truth is, in most cases, hard study has had little or . 
.nothing to do with the businefss. . He may have studied well or he may .not; 
but this is not the ground of the difficulty. He has indulged his youthful ap- 
petite, without re^urd to even the cqmnum rules of discretion. At the same 
time, hie has indulged inindolenthabits, neglecting exercisej or taking it so 
irregularly as to do him more hurt than good. And very possibly, too, he may 
have learne^ the very gentlemiEUily habits of drinking wine, if nothing worse, 

. and smoking, chewing, and snuffing tobacco. And no wonder he looks pale. 
Meanwhile there is something, so pleasant to the ears of a young student in 
the report that he is ruining himself by hard study, that, he feels almost wil- 
ling to endure his sufibrings ; and as he lopks in the glass, he thinks he can 
discern in his pale features, plain indications of future greatness. Whereas 

.. if he would learn to read ariffht, he would only discern indications of present 
imbecility, and fiiture worthTessness. Only convince the young gentleman, 
that it willdlt be fatal to his scholastic dignity to bestir himself a little, and 
live and act like other people, and at the same time put a little restraint ujx)n 
Iiis gluttonous propensities, and the blush of health, and strength of limb, wijl 
sQon return; and with them will return that' energy of mind, which will quaii- 
fy him to study to some purpose. ■ • 

Worn out by Arduous Labours, — We wish to add a few words, on the im- 
portance of this subject, when viewed in reference to the Christian ministry. 
^ At the present day, when there is such'an alanning want of labourers in the 
vineyaid of Qhrist, whftt a pity, we often feel constrained to say^ that the cn« 
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ergies of those already there, should be so sadly paralyzed by this deadly fbe 
to ttsefulness. Into whfitever part of the countiy we go, we hear of ininia- 
tej« taken off from their labours by ill health. Thii^ is gener^y attributed to 
their arduous labours ; somedmes we doubt not, with, reason ; but in very many 
instances, we honestly believB, arduous labours have ab6ut as much to do 
with the ill health of the minis^rs, as Jiard study has with that of the young 
student Their labours are arduous we know ; but attention to a few simple 
rules would have preserved both body and mind in such a healthv^ vigorous 
state, as would have rendered their burden comparatively light The subject 
is peculiarly important, with reference to those sons of the chtirch whom, by 
her charity she is endeavouring to train up for future usefldness in the gospel 
ministr]^. Treasure that has been consecrated to God, should not be wasted 
in training u^ a race of puny invalids; and after the light. that is now shed 
upon this subject) we cannot hesitate to say, that the beneficiary, who permalti 
in sacrificing heisdthy.to habits of bodihr indcdence uid self^indm^nbe, ought 
to be regarded as guilty of a moral ofi»nce, and ^ould be forthwith dismissed 
from the patronage of the church. — Christian Mirror, 



Anecdote of Franklin. — Not long after Benjamin Franklin had commenced 
editor of a newspaper, he noticed, with conBiderable freedom, the public conduct 
of one or two affluent persons in Philadelphia. This circumstance was regarded 
hy some gf his patrons with disapprobation, and induced one of them to convey to 
Franklin the opinion of his friends with regard to it The Doctor listened with 
patience to the reproof, and begged the favour of his friend's company at supper, 
on. an evening which he named; at the same time requesting that the othe^ gen- 
tlemen who were dissatisfied with him should attend. The ]>octor received his 
quests cordially, — ^his editorial conduct was canvassed, and', some advice given. 
^)uppcr was at last announced, and the guests invited to aii adjoining room. The 
table was only supplied with two puddings, and a stone pitcher filled with water. 
All were helped, none could eat but the I)octor. He partook ^ely of the- pud- 
cling, and urged his friends to do the same; but' it was out of the question — they 
tasted and tried in vain. When their host saw the difficulty was unconquerable, 
he. rose antf addressed them, * My friends, any one who can §ubsn( upon saw-dyst 
.pudding and water, as I can, ne^eds no man's patronage.' — Watson'^s Annals of 
Philadetphia. 



A child ruined by his mother. —^We have before us a letter from a hi^hljr re- 
spectable physician of this city, to a distinguished philanthropist, in which is given. . 
the distressing details of a case of Mania a pottt, in a young man about twenty 
years of age. The cause of the disease of the youth, is referred* by the physician, 
to the habit of the mother, who administered to the patient, when he was an in* 
fant, small quantities of ardent spirits, with a view of corsecting inter^ weak- 
ness ; and this early sip of the poison, infused into his nutriinent, produced a fi>nd> 
nes8 for it that was never conquered, and which will probably be indulged until 
the powers of physical resistance are destroyed, and the poor wretch dies a drunk-' 
ard.-^Neto Enfrland Christian Herald. 



We Icarn from a private source, that the Ohio Conference of tJie Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at their late meeting in Lancaster, took up the subject of Tem- 
perance, and passed a resolution in favour of Temperancd Societies. We learn, 
from the same source, that it was recommended to all the preachers to join Tem- 
perance Societies, and advocate their utility.' We hope that our Methodist friends 
in this region will not be backward in a cause of such vital importance. As soon 
as we get possession of correct infbrmation we shall lay it befbre eur readers. — 
Weetem. Tern. Jour. 
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JtUrodtuHon of Rice into ilmmca.e— Martin says, in his history of North Caro- 
lina, that the planting of rioe was commenced in this country, in the year 1693, 
as &U0W8 : a br^ from Maflagascar, on her way to £ngland, came to anchor off 
Siiltiyan*6 IslancC TChomas Smith, going pa board, received from the captain a 
bag of seed rice, with inclination of its culture in the east, its suitableness for 
£x^ and its incredible, increase. Smith divided the seed among his friends, and 
an experiment bein|r made in different soils, the succsiBss-surpassed the expectation 
the captain had excite. Thus, &om this small beginning accidentally occurring, 
arose the staple commodity of Caxolina, which soon became the chief support of 
the colony, and the great source of its opuleneie.— 'IZaleigA Register. 



The review of Dr. Barton's work, " Qints to Naval' Officers cruising in the 
West IiMli^f" is unavoidifaiy postponed for want' of room in our presefit number. - 



Scientific Teagt% design^ for inattuctUm and emtertainm^A, and odApted to 
Schools, Lyceums, arid FamUies. Conducted by Josiah Hdbrook and others. Vol. I. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Boston, published by Carter and Hendee, 1830. Two of the hum- 
hers of this admirable little work are on the atmosphere ; the third is on geology. 
The only pre-requisite for enjoying them is a small share of curiosity. Taken up 
with this foeling, a perusal of them wiH ht attended with continual instruction and 
pleasure, so diversined and well arranged are the variobs topics of which they treat 
These tracts will bQ found an excellent substitute for more elaborate v^orks on sci- 
ence ; they furnish hot only texts for the commentaries of the old and learned, but 
precisCt definite khpwledge, for the young and inexperienced. We shall endeavour 
to' justify these praises by extracts whiich we hope hereafter to be able to lay be- 
^re 6ur readers. Each number consists of twenty.four pages 18mo. The pro- 
posed series is not lesa than twenty-four numbers a year; at f 1. 50 cents, in advance. 



• 

.Tranbaotions of thk Albany Ikstitute.^— Five numbers of this work, em- 
bracing twenty articles, have been already published* The sixth, and conduding 
number of the first yolume, appeal's early m November. The fifth number is taken 
up with an elaborate, and highly instructive discourse, delivered by Benjamin T. 
Butler. ' An extract fjrom the'opening portion of this address will coAvey to our 
readers an idea of the purposes of the Institute, and the value of its Transactions. 

** Established at the centre of an extensive and most interesting territory, with 
all parts of which it enjoys great fiicilities of communication, and including within 
the range of its inquiries every useful art, and the whole circle of the sciences, it 
is the high purpose of t)ie Albany Institute, to promote useful improvements, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of science and general knowledge, to foster sound learning and 
a correct literary taste, to develop the .resources and to increase the wealth, and to 
elev^ the character of the state." The Transactions of the Albany' Institute arc 
printed and published by Messrs. Webster and Skinner, by. whom, as well as by 
Messrs. IM^ and Cummings, subscriptions will be received for the first volume, 
which isto consist of ^)0,page»8vo. Terms, three dollars. 



The Ladies'* Mtfiror. The selections for this work, of which we have just re- 
ceived the fourth number, seem to be made in good taste, and with a 'reference fo 
the end proposed : viz. instruction blended wiUi entertainment No pretensions 
are made to any great vigour, or originality of thought, nor are they so de8ira)>k 
as the circulation of sound morals by allegory and tale, with occasional apothegm, 
elegy, 'an4 sonnet The Mirror is pul^shed semi-monthly, in a quarto sheet, 
at Southbridge, Massachusetts. Terms, one dollar per annum, in advance, or one 
dollar fifty cents at the expiration of the. year. 



T?ie JotTRMAL or HsiXTH, at $1 S5 per annom, and the Journal or Law, at $1 50 per annum, 
are both published on the second and. fourth Wednesdays of every month, at 108 Cbesnut 
Street^ Philadelphia. Postage on these Journals same as on newspapers in i^neral. Nu 
extra postage ob the covers. 
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^ ^ A^ flits with decent gi^e upon his visage, , ' ^. 

And worthily becomes his silver locks; 
He wears the marks of , many years well spent, 

(^ virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience. . 

I* 

With whatever cares opprest, in every vatricty of situation 
, and circamstance, men not ^insensate by evil passion, and evil 
habits, naturally look forward to the probajbility of their enter- 
ing into the vale of years, with matured experience, and chasten- 
ed f<^elings. Longevity is not only desired, but desirable, when 
sought aifter in the true Spirit of medical philosophy, and of re- 
ligious morality. The virtues pf old age, seem to e^^hibit human 
nature, at its culmination; they at once carry with them the 
most eloquent precept and impressive example. Never does the 
triumph of moral over brute force, appear more conspicuously, 
than in the persuasive voice of bid age, arresting the band 
of violence, turning away fropi his career of conquest, and of ra- 
pine» the ruthless warrior, or calming the wild passions of an iur 
furiated crowd wrought up to attempt an. indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of life, a;nd property. Alexander of Macedqn, when he ap- 
proached Jerusalem, in all the exaltation of victoiry over Darius, 
and fully intending to give the city up to plunderj could not re- 
frain from prostrating himself before the Jewish high priest, and 
thus worshipping the Deity in the venerable person of- his aged 
minister. . Attila, that terrible scourge of the human race, waa, 
for once, stayed in his bloody march to Rome, by the aged St. 
Leon, whose impressive warning had more power. over the bar- 
baris^n king, than arm^d legions. On a lengthened span of years 
would seepfi to depend not only ilie completion of their poasei- 
VoL. 11.-^13 . W 
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Bor's own fame, but the glory, perhaps safety, of his country, and 
the establishment of ^ grand principle involving the happiness 
of future milliohs. Men, towards the close of a long life, would 
seem, in giving their experience, to be almost able to convert 
history into prophecy. The Roman Senate wavering on the 
tfianner they should receive the projpositions of Pyrrhus, for 
peace, and divided rule iln jltaly, were only cidle^ back to a sense 
of their own dignity, and to the proud determination never to 
liccept terms fron) an enemy, by the zealous counsel of Appius 
Claudius, who, though old, infirn), and blind, was roused by 
the emergency, and had himself carried to tjie senate house, 
where he spake ^s an oracle, in predicting Rome's future great- 
ness. And, in fact, by their subsequent resistatice, and final 
success over Pyrrhus, the Romans ac(][uired a loftiness of senti- 
ment, and enbrgement of power, witli the reputation of being 
invincible, which soon after gained them all Italy and Sicily, 
and finally the dominion of the world. Dandolo,. " blind old 
Dandolo," was eighty-four years of age when he, was made 
Doge of Venice; abd yet the I'cltnaining ten yea;rs of his life, 
were among the most eventful in the history of the republic, 
into whose counsels he infused a vigour and determination which 
would have been* in vain attemptedby ayourig man. Convierting 
the arms of the crusadcirs to the benefit of his country, he eveij- 
tually l^d them on to the storming of Conjstantindple, and was the 
first to piapt the standard of St Mark on the walls of that city. 
Finally, to the ducal Was added, by his companions in arms, the 
imperial crown, which he resigned for the less imposing, but more 
substantial honour of Duke of Romania. 

Who, at this present time, does not see in the prolonged, life of 
the consistent La Fayette, the history bf liberty for the last fifty 
years ; and who does not feel that the triumph of liberty, is more 

, complete when he, the representative of its suHering during the 

times of anarchy, a^nd of military conquest, is now, by national 

saccl^im, hailed as its patriarch, and the depositary of its 

charter. La Fayette, unable to save the monarchy and 

< constitutional liberty in the first revolution, led, subspquei^tly, 
a life of virtuous retirement, and matured his energies for that 
struggle, when, in the evening of his d^ys, his services should 
again, be called for, with honour to himself, and benefit to his 
country. Contrast bim with that great bad man, his compatriot 
Mirabeau. The latter bad a jnind of the highest order, and elo- 
quence the most commanding and impressive; but his commen- 
tary on national liberty, was personal licentiouaiess ; lus promise 
to save his country fjrom anarchy, and king from the scaffold, 
was riendered* vaiti by a premature death — the direct effect of the 
grossest intemperance, and neglect of those laws of hygeine on 
wfaicb longevity so much depends. Had such men as Fox and 
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Sheridan attacked more importance than they did to the means 
of attaining longevity, they would have been more attentive to 
those maxims of temperance and worldly prudence, by which the 
sphere of a man^s exertions in the cause of humanity and patriotism 
is so much enlarged; and they would have retained the ability, 
in a healthy advanced age, of being their country's pilots amid 
the storm, as they had been its forward watch to announce dan- 
ger. The principles of the whig opposition would not then have 
suffered so signally as they did, by Fox, its great leader, receiving 
a stipend from his political partizans and friends, in the shape of 
a subscription; — an acknowledgment, in fact, of his necessities, 
which, together with disease, were the results of his intemperate 
extravagance : and by Sheridan, with all his oratory and wit, 
becoming an outcast ttom society — a dhmken, fallen man. 

Why, in the instances of Savage, Burnsj and Byron, were their 
genius and fine feeling clouded, and made at titpes to appear as a 
curse to their possessors, and a calamity to their fellow mortals? 
Why should we in their, as in so many other cases, be deprived of 
the delight which we experience before the majesty of intellect 
clothed in the harmony of song ? Why, but because they proudly 
neglected, aye, scorned, the plain prfecepts of temperance, and had 
no ambition to enter into the vale of years. Had they consented 
to look forward to such a termination, they would, while retaining, 
have augmented their energies, sublimated still further their ideas, 
and have passed their earthly bourne with the pure, yet brilliant 
light of the setting, sun, and not Bunk like a meteor, filUne the* peo- 
ple's inind with awe and doubt. Morality would then have 
had less cause to disclaim the alliance of genius ; nor would vice 
be so readily heard uttering the base maxim, that stormy passions 
are the necessary accompaniments of lofty intellect. 



CAUSES OF LONGEVITY. 

How is longevity to be attained] — ^The conditions are of a somewhat 
diversified nature. — A first and important requisite is, to be bom of long-lived 
parents ; for in this, as in almost every other corporeal predisposition or peculi- 
arity, much is inherited^ We sometimes meet with whole families in which lon- 
gevity would seem to be a privilege, as in that of Parr who lived 152 years— 
his fathe): and his own children, and grand children, attained to a great age. 
This tenacity, if we may so express it, of life, enables an individual to resist 
many of the oauses of disease and decay, which others, less fortunately gifted, 
would sink under. However unable we may l)e to explain the fact, at assign 
the peculiar ^conformation, or temperament evincive of this long lived ten- 
dency, it is hardly more surprising than that innate vigour of intellect, and 
power of g^iios, ^hich rise superior to the operation of most of the eaoaea 
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which would debase and brutify ordinary minds. Some will be ready to 
exclaim, that as loiijgrevity'is a gift inherited from birth, itfbatters not to make 
any farther inquiries; the chief condition being one beyond our control. But 
it is > With this, as with all the otiier gifts of mind, person, or fortune Which we 
inherit from our progenitors — we may squander away the richest .store, and 
render it profitless ; or by care in/hiMibanding a small stock, render it avail-^ 
able for a long series of yeara Health and stroigth will be readily lost by 
vice and idleness — -while a tendency to hereditary diseai^e, as'of gout, insanity, 
f>r consumption, will be overcoine by temperance,4n its extended sense. ^ 

A good physical education is an important requisite for longevity. There 
is a greater chance of this being obtained by persons resident in the country, 
and early inured to a life o^ activity and toil : with many, the exposure is 
excessive, and prematu^re debility and death, are the consequences; but 
they who survive this severe" training, have acquired augmented powers of 
resistance to the ordinary causes of bodily decay^ This gives us an oppor- 
tunity pf remarking, that no class of persons are so unifermly obedient to 
8ome;of the most important hygeinic rules, as they who ari^ commonly said to 
laugh at all rules-^we mean labourers in the field-^peasants, and iarmer^; . 
They are remarkable for their regularity in the hours of labour and repose, 
as well aB of eatii^; they soon suffer from any notable deviation in this 
respect • 

Great corporeal strength, whether acquired in labour, or in thetraipipg for ■ 
athletic and pugilistic sports, is not favourable to longevity. The muscles 
attain taan unnatural groWth; ^nd the organs of nutrition, too highly stimu- 
lated 1^ much substantia aliment, are easily thrown into SbM inflammation. 
Hippocrates made this remark of the athletcB of Greecef and it is equally • 
applicable to the pugilists, porters, and coal heavers of Great Britain. 
Hence /the circumstances' under which tlie human body can attain to its 
maximum of growth, and of dynadiic power, are hot thoee the most fkvour- 
Able tolongevity* Pew, who have arrived at ai great a^e, were eveir remark- 
able for Herculean ^me or great bodily prowess. 

We do noit at this time remember an example of a fool, or of an idiot, ever 
having arrived at a very advanced ag6. Old persons, by a wearing out of their 
&culties, occasionally become fatuitous ; but this is a consecutive, not primary 
vtate. Some activity of the functions of the brain, and nerves— that is to 
say, of the mmd and senses, is esseQtial to that fteedom of muscular motion 
liiid healthy circulation of the bjood, on which length of life so muchde^iids. 
It is for want of the tiervous exciten^ent, callM into play by the attlEiinme'nts 
of early life, and consttmt coUision in civUi^ed society, that the savage - 
is seldom! long lived. So s6on as his limbs &il him in the chase, he has no 
longer any occupation or lunusement ; his faculties soon become torpid, and 
Ms fluids stagnate. \. 

Change of scene, travel, and diversified adventures, have often marked the 
life of those who have reached a great age.^ — ^They, who have followed agficul* 
tural pursuits, appear conspicuously on this list The inference is, that living 
much in the ppen air, and regulair daily exercise, are fitvourable to lon^vity. 
The rK^h, as well as the poor,|iave found their full account in^cting^up ta 
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thw ptmcip1e,-^4nioiig As fonner by tsr the greater number of long livsn 
have been diatingniahed Sx their &ee exerciBe in the open air, eitiiet in the 
i^rUoftiiefieldorinbavei Thiautmoreputicukrly true of the period of 
theirjroutfa, ax the mannerofpasMagnhich, greatly depends the ca[ii[ilGxiou 
of future lifi) and bodily .health. 

Deyotioii to atudy and actentific pnrBuita, ia by no mentii uiilavoureble to 
longeri^, if those so addicted do not inaalge too nuch the caprices of ap- 
petite, and deprive theowelves of fresh air and exercise, and a due period 
for sleep. The annals of litenttore and science aboand io examples of long 

But men can rare! j flatter tbemaelTw with reachiiig this lengthened term, 
who are a prey "to such contending patebns as ambition, jealousy, envy, , 
bate, and, tik &ct, unreatnined emotiom'of any claoB. Hence wo find that con- 
tentment and aerenity of migd, a well regulated moral sense, onii trust ui 
Pravidenca, are poWeriiil aula to our attaining Imgevity. Thia haa been, 
with few exceptions, the frame cf mind of all those wboee Uvea have beeii 
Itrotracted beyond the usual span, A fkcL lilie tills rcr)uires no comnienUiry. 

It ia impossible toabjde by diislsBt condition withojt leading: u-life ot'Boiiui 
regularity, end marked teniperaQce. A man may be at one time at sea, at 
another on ahore, sometimes in camp, end again enjoying rural riuiet ; and 
yet he is not necesaaiily deprived of the privilege of dividing: his time 
agreeably to some metliod — taking liis tepaat at regular liours, nni! sleep at 
stated intOTvals, 

There is hardly any one point on wfaicli there is such entire accordance in 
practice among long livera, as in. early rieing, which implies also retiring to 
bed at a stated early hour in the evening. Deprivation of sleep ifi peculiarly 
exbanating; no eSbrt at renovation, by any other means, can supply its 
place. Fe«blene8ri of body, premature eld age, and insanity, are some of the 
efl^ta of protracted vigilance; Too much, or loo little exercise of the funo- 
tions of the animal economy, is nearly ocually unfavourable to the enjoyment 
' of sleep. The former ptoducea pain of the joints and limbs, and fever, as in 
soldiers after forced marohea, or lebourers overworked ; the latter does not 
adequately exhauat accumulated excitability of the locomotive and sensitive 
appaiatuB, and hence wakefulness, restlessness, and what is commonly called 
nervouaoesa. Similar extremes in the exercise of the iotemsl nutritive 
organs ace to be deprecated, for the ssme reason, — the rest of inanition, or of 
protracted abstinence, is as contrary to nature us inordinate stimulation 
by excessive repletion and intoxicating drinks. Sleep flies, in the first 
state, and is heavy and apoplectic, or disturbed by frightful dreams in .the 
second. 

The EMd of those most remarkable for their longevity, has been plain, and 
even coarse. Simplicity of diet is all-important. Aman'shealthwill suffer, by 
using, promiscuooaly, various articles of food, any one or two of which, aloue, 
would sustain him in all the plenitude of bodily vigour, for a long life time. 
, On thK point, the annalaof both the rich and the poor, who have been candi- 
dates fbr longevity, exhibit coauderahle unilbrmity of dietetic ptuotice. And 
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here we may take occasion to observe, that, as every exertion exhausts 
vigour, and every protracted excitement is followed by lassitude, we but en- 
feeble our bodies, and render tKem more readily operated on by the causes 
tending to their dedtructic«i, when we force our organs, digestive, circulatory, 
and respiratory, and the ones in subservience to them of absorption, secretion, 
nutrition, and the evolution of animal heat, into a state of action beyond what 
is| called for by the wants of nutrition. Gout, apoplexy, excessive obesity, 
and oppression of the functions, which Are the product of free living, espe- 
cially great eating ; and inflammations of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, stom- 
ach, and kidneys, and fatal fevers, sokne one or more of which are brought on 
by the use of strong drinks, are proofe and admonitions to which no reason- 
ing man can be insensible. * 
' It will be alleged that there are instances of drinkers of ardent spirits and 
vinous liquors, even some gourmands, who have been long livers. The fact 
may be so; but it would* be mo^t unphilbeophical to draw an inference in 
favour of such bad habits. It has plei^sed the Creator to endow us with powers 
of endurance ai^d resistance, amid the exposures to which we are led either in 
the performaxice of duty or the gratification of appetite. But there are limits 
to these poiyers, varying, it is true, with the individual, although still ascer- 
tainable with tolerable accuracy. ' 

' Persoius mucli in the open air, such as labourers and pedestrians, who have 
their due quantum of sleep, and use siqniple aliment, ^^vince little sensibility, . 
and can, on this account, take a daily dose, or more, of ardent- spirit, with- 
I out, as the populai^ phrase is, their feeling it; that is, without its intoxicating, 
or throwing t)iem into a feverv as it would the sedudied mechanic,* leaning 
over his work, and irritable citizen, confined all day to his desk or counter. 
Distinct from their occupations and early physical education, there is also a 
notable di^rence in the excitability of individuals from birth — some tolerat- 
ing, without cbmplaint, atmospherical extremes of temperature, and internal 
stimulation, which, to others, would prove painfully perturba^ng. The ques- 
tion here presents itself, whether, in the case of a person Using ardent spirits, 
it be a mere toleration, or a benefit The first is, we beheve, the most that 
can be claimed for the practice; and even this claim is more plausible than 
real. After the lapse of a certain period of bodily l^ur, there follows a 
fbelihg of fatigue in the limbs, of emptiness in the stomach, and internal lan- 
guor, owing to a loss of fluids exhaled from the liutigs and skin, and the state of 
the heart, enfeebled by its forced increase of pulsations. What other means than 
rest ajid nutritive food, with simple drinks, can be suggested for the renova- 
tion of this tired person? shall it be by a potation of ardent spirits ? If this be 
had recourse to,<and the liquor produces no sensation, and has no efiect on 
the person, owing to his comparative unsusceptibility to stiiSauli, its advocates 
can hardly claim for it eulogies on this account But if it have efiects at all, 
they must be nearly as follows : — . 

The stomach is heated, and its nerves stimulated ; but this excitement, 
different from that produced by food, is not redeemed by the subsequent nutri- 
tion of the system at large : the vtomach is of course fatigUed, without that 
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objwtbeiBjf atUined, to which iUfiiiictioiialinoatentirelj'teitdB. Its*raeite- 
meat ia conununicated to ttie heut, and there n moreued palfntatkm; hut 
this organ has been alieady ezciled hj laboor, and can illjr bear renewed 
labour, eepeciallj as it ia not made, in consequence, the inAnmlent <^ aen^ 
iog fresh blood \a the different parts of the hoiy, &s it does aAei th» regular 
digestion oi nutritive find. The little of the apirila that ia absorbed and 
carried into t)^ btocd vesaelB, is a foreign and deleterioiu sulBtance : it cannot 
by either its. quality or qoanti^, supply the waste caused by perspiration; it 
may beat the skin for a whiTe ; but this pairt, and all the other organs alread^r 
enouieiated, having been; by the ingeolitm <£ ardent B[Hri(a,' excited anew, 
BO &r from being strengthened m their fiBtctions, become necnsaiUy eo- 
foebled. TTiere has beM double esercise and there follows additional fatigue- 
Drinking ardent ipirita, is not then, sniely, a means of either nouTishing the 
organs, or of husbanding their pewera ; it frila in the UrtX requisite, and ex- 
hausts the latter. The practice cannot, onaequcntly, be lavourable to longe- 
Tity. What is said of distilled liquora, applies to all the strong drinks, which 
excite and debilitate, and which give, iii compeneation, little or no nutriment. 
The objections brought agaioat their being used by labourers, apply with ad- 
ditional Ibrce in the case of those iriio call theijr brain and senses into frequent 
action, in the arts and sciences, and literature in general. The exhaustion of 
the nervous syBtem, is here the direct eSbct of the excitement jn thoughland 
emotion, and ia not removed or mitigated by inducing trc^ excitemont, by 
meansof vinous and aloobolic stimulants. We may relieve a fatigued sense, 
or organ, by calling another into play; and hence, we alternate muscular 
e with study. - But, m the case of stimuli, owing to the active and 
e sympathies of the stomach with all other ports of the animal 
ecmomy, we are sure, in exciting it, to excite others, to some one or more 
of which it wonld be our i^tject to giv« repose. Ifowever various the 
temperaments (^ men, and unexpected their idiosyncrasies, there is hardly 
an individual, who has not a predispositicn to be readily affected by 
morbid and in&mmatory action of one <»rgan, in preference to the others : 
and we may add, that 'en unavudable e^t of all stimuii, not directly ali- 
mentary, as welLasofexcesuve alimentation itself, is to increase thispredis- 
positinti OT tendency to the disease^andevenactually to bring it on. Whereas, 
it is amatter of familiar experience, that such tendencies have been rendered 
perfectly barmlea by strict tempeiance, verging on abstemiouenaEe. In line, 
the questim may be ledoced to these two majiima : — first, that by dietetic 
rules, and those niles consisting mainly in tlie use of a few plain articles 
of food, and simfde water for drink, men tottering on the borders of tba 
grave, have prolonged their liv^ for a aeries of years, in the enjoyment of 
good health and cbeerfnlneas, isefillly to Wciety, and honorably to them- 
aelves: — seccmd, that the ezhaostion and infirmities of lingering disease, ihs 
habits of a valetudinarian, have never been complptoly removed, or more 
thvi barely palliated by a course of what is called gcnerou!i li\'ing, and a li- 
beral allowance of strong drinks. Temperance has nob only a preservative) 
but a recuperative operatira. . It prevents many diafenses, and is the mdifr> 
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-pensable auxili^ to any remedy, or series <^ remedies, for the cure of 4is* 
eases actually present It is even superior, on many occasions, in its curative 
powers, to all other remedies, however skilfully combined by the arts of 
pbarmacy and medicine. . By the use, on the other hand, of strong drinks, 
end high seasoned food, or of either singly, there is imminent danger — a per- 
pietuai invitation to evils, which would otherwise never have made their ap- 
proach. Original phlegm of constitution, and the &rce of habits occasionally 
render men able to indulge, without apparent sufibriog, in the use of strong 
drinks ; especially if the countervailing^ agencies of simple diet, much ex- 
ercise in the open air, and regular sleep, be in operation at the time. But 
were an argument in JBivour of these drinks to be urged on such a foundation, 
we might, with equal plausibility and logic, insist on -the salutary effects of 
the free and general use of various liquid preparations of opium, •hemlock, and 
henbane^ These substances are at times sanative : liut much and frequently 
used, they are known to wear out the energies of life, and abbreviate its 
course. The weak may become strong; the- sickly enjoy health; the im- 
min^ce of death give way to the enjoyments of a Icmg life, by the substi- 
tu^on of simple aqueous drinks, fi>r vinous and distilled liquors ; and he who 
seemed to be dying at forty, has* by the reform, been hale and he&rty at 
eighty. What, on' the other hand, has been the effect of free potations of 
strong drinks, after the meridian of life? Unhappily for our country, miser- 
ably f^ ourselves, every reader can look around, and see the answer in the 
career (^some member ofhis&mily, or of his intimate circle of friends. And 
with this knowledge before us, ought men With any fnretensions to common 
sepse, and common humanity, be found sneering at the cause of. that tem- 
fterance which consists in entire abstinence frotoi such accursed beverages. 
But they will have their reward, and in this life toa Who shall pity them 
if their best hopes, and kindest affections are blighted; if their fortunes are 
wasted'; and their g^y hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, by a 
s(m or other near and dear relative who becomes a victim to intemperance. 
^ Retributive justice!" will be the only responsive exclamation of those who 
witness the spectacle. 

Climate has a notable effect on longevity. To say iiothing of those regions 
of the world proverbially sickly, it is found, that the extremes of great and 
prolonged cold, near the poles, and of heat, in the equatorial regions, are 
advert to long life. The firstv prevrats the due development of the 
animal fhime, and enfeebles its fbncticms ; the second excites and wastes 
the powers of life, and brings on premature old age, and decay. We have 
more examples of longevity, however, in cokl and tomperdte climates, 
than in hot ones. Russia, Norway, Denmark, and Great Britain, furnish the 
greatest number of uidividuals, who have attained to a very great age. JBut 
even in southern cliinates, temperance and abstemiousness, by countervail- 
ing, in a measure, the excitement and exhaustion produced by heat, have 
given their votaries long life. Of these foots, we have unequivocal proof, in 
the history of the Christian recluses of Asia and Afirica, in the early ages 
of the church. 
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PARTIAL EXERCISE OF THE FACULTIES. 

The most obvious consequence of associaled life, saya a recent European 
writer,* ia the Eubjsction of the taculties to partial development, and to & 
Revere unremitting exercise, without sufficient provision for rest and repam. 
Uon.^ Great inequality in the distribution of weeltli and attainmcnls, and 
the in&aite division of labour, vary the position, and constraiu tlie energies 
of msn in a thouBand different waya. These circumetances are the acknow- 
ledged source of great gogd U> the mass, by epuning on emulaton, and coO' 
ccntratbg the lAlents of men; "but they are often noxious to the individual. 
The great social machine works on, but destroys the springs and hinges 
upon which it revolves. .Tli^ opportunities, and th* coDveniancef, wliich a 
cro^^ed city offer to various pursuits and appetites, keep a motley swaim 
Within the circle of its attraction. Here the man of letters and the sensoAlist, 
the drudge in the lengthening wiUa of a profession, the toil worn mechanic, 
and the gambler, all tind the tactitioiis atmosphere, where they have best 
their being; end devoting themselves, each.'to the gM of his idolatry, bccoms 
victims to the great Satuni, that devours ail his children. The path each 
fallows to his presumed esclusive good, is made, for him, the road to deetruo- 

It is not by occasional excensea, but by continued enervating exhaustion 
of the nervous power, that the equilihrium of the vital functions is over- 
thrown. After years of unvaried applicationtothecaUBof engrossing caie, or 
voluptuous engagements, Iha whole fleshy fnbric is relaxed; — life muscles 
lose their defined shape and loiio — tlio skin its natural colour, and emooth- 
ness — the Extremities burn or freeie— the head throbs, and the heart flags. 
Without declared warfare, all the elements of our system rebel, and threaten 
to set up apoplexy, inaanily, or some ollter appalling form of disease, if at- 
tention be not turned lo their wholesome government, ff by uny accidental 
circumstance, one of these followers of a fined and engroeeing idea be thrown 
out of his iiabitiial course of action, the elaeticity af the complex organism 
is found to be impaired. The taste for strong eicilspient is not all ^t. once 
exchanged for more gentle stimuli— the oveFstraijied faculties heave and 
swell, like the panting members of the newly rep^od Hercules. 

We have only lo look around us. upon those engaged in the constant pur- 
suit of wealth, or in the society of the dissifated, to see the dull eye and 
flabby corpulency of lethargic apathy, or tbs pinched features of fidgetty ir- 
ritability. The limbs are cither shrank mi emaciated, or they are misshaped 
and bloated. The healthy plow and spring, and plumpness of the breath- 
ing raa^s, are insensibly, \w graJuoJly extinguished, and undermined. 
Diseases of the stomach, brsJD, and heart, and schirrhus induration of other 
organs, ore moet common among anxious, care-worn, and intemperate peo- 
ple. Inflammatory complaints spring from sudden shocks and exposures; 

* Stewart cm Tendency to Diaetae of Body and Hind, in refined Lib. LtDdM, 
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hat chronic dBbilitieH grow out of babits of intense ment&i and hoiHj appli- 
cation, luMirious indulgence, and tlie undne provocation of the eeneea. 
Thus we ftnd l^at labouring men, fermere, and eavages, Boffer fkan acute 
-dieeoseE ; but diseBsea of the [iiinil, dyspepti/, gnut, and painful auctions of 
the nerves, ure almoat the exclusive tormentors of the learned, pampered, 
and dissipated cloeees. 

. Not the grosser corporeal appetitea, alone are indulged to excess with sure 
peril; tlie intellectual procespefi, also, may acquire an iinduedevelopnient,and 
" o'er infinn the tenement of clay." The head ontnins the natural feelings. 
la clMe pursuit of gain, the speculator shipwrecks his honour ; uid. in con- 
structing an exact system, the dieMidt stifles doubt, the parent of good sense. 
Tethered by habit, and kepi from soaring beyond profeaeional routine, the 
reasoning becomes too technical, and loeee all power of ejipansioD and current 
of action. Religion degeneratM into cra.zy metaphysics; morels are made 
to sqnare with some narrow, fine-drawn system of utility and expediency j ' 
and the whole wants the life's blood, that flows from the heart Calcu- 
lating, but not appreciating ; filled ^ith science, but without judgment, aae 
becomes a mere thinking machine, and forgets to lie a man ! 



HINTS FtW NAVAL OFncERS. 

A SHALL work under this titlf , has recently appeared from tlie pea of Dr. 
W. P. C. Barton, of tliis city.'' Though we cannot say that we are gratified 
with its style, and the not unfrequent egoliitm of the autJior, yet the matter it 
contains, and the avowed motives which dictated lis publication, are deaerv-' 
ing of the highest commendation. We arc fully persuaded, that should the 
important truths ii inculcates, be allowed llieir jwoper influence with the 
class of pcroon!* li, wlioro the work is addressed, they. cannot Stil to produce 
the most important results, lliey are calculated, throughout, to increase 
materially the htiilth tmd comfort of both the officers and crewe of our na- 
tional vcMsels, and through their influence upon ilieae, of adding not a little 
to the respectability and elficiency of our Navy. We regret that on majiy 
points connected with bIb BiAjecl, the author has contented himself with 
offering merely a hint, ii^tead of entering into details and illustrations, 
4rawn from the ample store of facts which, in the perfijnnance of bis official 
duties as a surgeon of the nsw, he must Decesaarily have collected. For 
what he has done, iBwever, he iideseivbg of our thanks. 

The first eighty-six pages of the volume, witii the exception of the dedica- 
tion and preface, are occupied by two offickl reports of the author to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The lirtit of these was made in pursuance of a 
resolution of congress, passed in February 1829, In thia report, Dr. Barton 
examines fully llie c]ueatioii, whetJier ardent spirits file necessary to the 

• Huiti for NivbI Officer! cruising in the West Indiea. Bp W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. FhiladBlpliia. B. Uttell. 
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"iubnatence, heilth, orconifiirt of midsbipinen;" and from the moet lbrcibl« 
argameiits he arrives' at the important canclusion, that the use of di«- 

tilled spirits by the officers of the, navy generally, whether daily nr uiily 
occosionalij', issoferfromheing- in any point of view necessary orbi.'iicli.-ial, 
that it tends to the deBtructioo of their health and morals, and tu iiiip:i]r the 
discipline, and injure materially the character of our navy. In tliis conclusion 
there was a general coincidence, between Dr. Barton and the Iwo 'jthet eur- 
geons, to wiioro the eame question waa submitted. 

" It ivould only," wiya Dr. B. " be expedient to permit the uie, daily, of ardent 
■inrils, (juBt eaid not to he aeceiury) than lOino knbviin factB, sufficiently ini> 
poilant and undeniable, respecting the uaefiiliuin or Bignil adranlaga resulting 
fVom its employiRent as a dietetic item, under circuinstanceg incidflntal to tiH) 
duty of midBbipmeh, of unusual occurrence, or eitraordinarily adverse to health- 
Such duty they are liable to perform in inialubrioui climatea. It might also be 
sui^nsed e;cpedient to use distilled spiiilB as a pisphylactic, during; uoavoiidablo 
exposure to comnum cllmatCB, at xeasona of the year, or periods of th« day or 
night particularly imiaTourable to Ibc prCBervation of healtli. Atid some xronid 
perhaps deem it oipedieni, in case of slight sickness IVom incltimeot weathef. 
In these case«, also, the argument of expediency could only he BusLained by ins- 
iragable tacts. Naval medical wrKinga record no such facts, aa those jusl said Iv 
hereqaiiite to suListantiate expediency in all the preceding circumstances. Neither 
are sny such fnmiihed by mj experience, nor even vrithin my knowledge. Warm 
dietetic beverages, in all the preceding cases, should be used in preference to dis- 
tilled spirits, (experience is in favour of these,) such as cocoa, chocolate, tea, 
cofiee, and surrogate, (or cichory) or even gruel : which, besides being suffidently 
Stimulant, convey nouriehmeht to the system ; and taken at sea, or in port, by 
officers and craivs going on dnty, such as alluded to, have never been known to 
have been Ibllowed by evil consequences. This cannot be said of distilled spirits. 
The beverages mentioned, dterefore, are better safeguards to health, under undue 
exposure to unhealthFiil weather, in climalcB of ordinary character ; or under cir- 
cumstances of unavoidable exposure to the pernicious etlects of night air and 
dews, in climes naturally inauspicious to health." 

In proof of the ftct, that the use of ardent Spirits, in any quantity, la not . 
in the least necessary to the support of the health of seamen, we have, in a 
note, the following intereeting ttict, extracted from the author's report to tht 
navy department, on the termination of the cruise by the Brandywine. 

"A more robust and vigorous state of health coi4d scarcely be ^nd, tham 
generally prevailed (among the officers) in the slocrage, with one eicejrtion of 
convulsive disease — and yet these gentlemen are well dsserviiig the remark, ooa 
and. all, of most ontire temperance; hamng drank waift only in their mssses, ' 
during the whole cruise." 

Aaa kind of summary of our author's very correct views on theEubject of 
drink, we quote the following- 

" T am of opinion, that young officers should drink nothing, habitually, but water 
— tiGcaiise I think water is liteidedly tki moat eimilucivt to Bigoraua /leallh." 

" It may, however, be expected that something shall be said of the proper drink 
for older officerB in the West Indies ; and I therclbre declare, unhesitatingly, thri 
brandy, or ardent spirit of any kind, is especially injurious to Ihe constitution in 
that climate, and ought to be abolished from mess tables, as pcrniciouB and ungen- 
tee!. White wines of any kind are too heating ; and though they may bo diluted 
with water in neeus, are not less inadmissible. Porter ia almost as bad o^ 
brandy. Claret and water, is the only healthy drink for a warm climate, for those 
who must drink aomething," — that is to say, something more stimulatbig than 
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Under the head of moral eaa»e$, •predisposing to disease, W4 qieet with 
the following JudiciouB remarks. i 

"Laugh Bndgfow fnf, ia a (rtlpprovorli, fiuinded, like all proverbs, inncloso ob- 
servance ol'triiL>]. U luay be cuiiEU-ued, bt clieirful a,ut yau loM be heaUky. No 
IhinliDff physician caii lie askuii Ibe offect of churliahneaf aod ill teniper on tha 
phjalcalhenllli, witliuut corroborating by his opinion ihe Itnth, Ihnt they depresB 
She powers of digaeilon, tuid ruuiler the liver lorpid. This ia more certainly their 
•KcC, becnuse iudividuala who indulge in Ibis perverae direclion of the Gourteaiea 
of life, do so Ibr the must part ctinlinunlly — the un amiable diapontion erer fee ding 
on ilselt' Thiiij a conslant caURC eiists far interrupting Ihe healthy performance of 
liinclionB, indispensable to llie enjoymeiit of lieatlh, contentment, and pleaeurr. 
_ A barmonioiia inlcrcourae botwecn youiig nion, can never eiiat where a restraint 
U not properly placed end kept in action, mi the irregular ilien of temper. If it 
be reccJleclBcI that harmony might be promoted even by aeli-lova, ftw would be 
nonwise aenot to cnltivaleits chctry influence. Thii selliEh gratUicatiDn ia 
evidenced by the increased healthful feelin? and cuntcntment produced in Iha 
generouB bosoms of yoDDg men, when B frank and manly ciplanatjon ahall have 
reconciled them to any of Iheic tnesBmatee, witli whom they have happened to 
have had a nnaiindera Landing of a lew deys continuance. 

"There is a reciprocal general inHuence ofgood temper and contrntodnssa upon 
each otlier. This offbrda an additional motive for encouraging (he former. A man 
. ill at ease with himaelfi aa every one ia, whoia out of temper, cannot be contented 
'with tho'ie around him. So true is lb>>> that it cannot but have been observed, 
' men by very yonne men, that Ihe ill-icgulated dispoaitioo of aii individual once 
ezeited (o n rullied state of mind, with one associate with whom he may have 
had real, or fnncieii oanae of diBpieasure, quickly dlacovers a shade of the aiune 
Aacontent lowarda others of his ssfocintea whom ho has no tcajian, inncied or 
[Ml, to cninplain of. This begets cuolness, or persona.! dialance, in those con- 
• Ktiouiof inoSbnsive iloporCmoiil; and naturally betrays ilaalf by manner, if not 
more certainly by words. Additional liiel ia thua added to the embrvo flame 
«l»ot to aiipear in the malcontent, until the farther vexation with liunselll and the 
-csigmal cauae of hia ontowardness of dMneanour, iena it with bo steady a blast, 
that s full blaio of passion suddenly onsuca. If it be true, aa moralists have ob- 
eerved, Uiat nu man gets into a passion, liowever just the provocation, without re- 
sret — a regret intense in proportion to hia miiid — and without giving hia col- 
lected adversory the advantage of him ; it is stilt more clearly true, that Jio one 
of common mind, can ^icld to a (it otpasBlon, for which he has no adequate cauae, 
without Iceling afliamct) of hlmaelf ^If-examination, and conadquenlly self, 
crimination, invariably incvease the ve^alion with one's self, which, in the first 
inBtmce, cnsendprcd thoftnlt."— "Can such bein that benevolent slate of feel- 
ing denoted by the ejprtf*«ivB word, contentment 1 And if Ihey be not, in how 
suBceptibla a state are they of disease, which never fails to find out the vnlnerablo 
■nd unprepared !" 

We had hoped Cliat our limits would ha,ve permitted us fiitther qu(}tattons 
of equal excellence,; but ws must here close, hy moet sincerely recon- 
raending the work lo tlia notice of all wlio "go down to the sea in riiips" — 
even tii^andsman may glean much instruction frtini its pagca, on the ^d»- 
nl means of preserving beattb. ' 



FXANNELS—DYSPEPSY— GYMNASIUM. 

Stitniarelho heedinga of three advertisements which were publiilied, oon- 
■ecutivaly, not long ago, in the advertising columns of ourfriende of the United 
SlatM Gazette. We were •truck with th« coll6cAtioii, which, ihougb entirelr 
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Ibrtuitoiis, conveyed an excellent lesson to whoever should pay any atten* 
tbn to these notices. Flannel and dyspepsy stand in the relation of prevent- 
ive and disease, since an equable temperature of the skin, steadily pre- 
served, as may be done by flannel, will not only help td invigorate the stom:- 
ach, but save it from disturbance of function, such as pain, spasm, &o., 
which it is so often subjected to, when the skin is chilled, and perspiratiori 
checked. ThQ mere wearing of flannel next the skin has been a prompt, 
and at times, the only successful means of coring various disturbances of tho 
digestive and respiratory systems. Then, iSb to the relation between dyspepsy 
and the gymnasium, everyone must admit, that it is sucb as we find between 
a disease and one of the -best and most natural remedies for it. What other, 
cure is often required of dyspepsy, and its long train of nervous complaints* 
but regular and active exercise, which<»Us into play the muscles of the body 
generally, distributes the blood in suitable proportions to all parts, and pro- 
motes moderate perspiration \ Some find this exercise in much riding on 
horseback; some in taking a labouring hand in gardening, or agriculture; 
and some again in pedestrian excursions. The effect is, to keep persons 
thus occupied, ignorant of the meaning of the word dyspepsy — and to cur^ 
others who have suffered fVom the malady, and "been less favourably situ* 
ated. It has happened to ourselves to suffer, month after month, from 
disturbed and irregular digestion, when much engaged in study, sitting up 
late at night, and deprived of regular and sufficient liaily exercise, even 
though we were temperate withal. But when, exchanging, this kind of life 
for one more active, we have traversed, on foot, the country bordering on, 
and between the Scotch and English lakes, talking between twenty and 
thirty miles a day, we ceased complaining of dyspepsy, and could eat with 
reh'ish, and digest whatever fare was placed before us. Captain Partridge, 
in his card, which we propose publishing in our next nnmber, tells us of 
longer Walks, and boasts truly of their efficacy in the relief and prevention / 
of troublesome ailments. Thousands, and tens of thousands, gentle and 
simple, can adduce similar experience. But, as it is not in the power of many 
of the inhabitants of our cities to abandon their business and their homes, 
even in quest of health ; they must look around for substitutes for the exer- 
cises already mentioned. In this city, the Gymnasium under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Roper, presents such a substitute. Here the dyspeptic in- 
valid will find every variety of contrivance for calling the different parts of 
his muscular system into active exertion. • He will have an opportunity of 
varying tho exercises by means of suitable apparatus, according to the nature* 
of his case. In all this he will find both example and instruction from Mr. 
Roper. He will have every thing explained to him without being sworn in. 
His physician may, if he choose, be present, without giving a pledge of secrecy, 
and occasionally assist and direct his eflforts. Mr. Roper avails of, and copies 
from Sal zmann, Jahn, Clias, artd other approved gymnics: but, although his 
is the only establishment of the kind in the city, he does not pretend, like 
other characters of much less merit and usefulness, to have a new and patent . 
method, peculiar to himself, of giving stirength, and curing diseases. It is ia 
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the pqwer of every man of coquddd bciisb, to test the usefulnese of the exer- 
cises and evolutioriB of the Gymiiasiuin, and to suggest alterations aitd im- 
provements: in fine, to derive beUeRt from it himself, and by adding h» 
experience and suggestions, to make it the means of the lai^est amount of 
benefit to others. 

We have yet to speak of the second edvertisemeat, headed Dy^»epey. ' The 
advertiser annonnces himself, by an assertion entirely unfiiunded in &ct. 
viz : — as " the discoverer of the tmly efficient remedy naw known for this for- 
midable disease," (dj^pepsy.) We 'do not accuse him. of wilful falsehood in 
the assertion, but we do of unjustifiable ignorance of thp. Iinown methods of 
treatment, and of their operation and efiects. We deny his assertion, on the 
grounds of common sense and experience, which show, that no single remedy 
can be relied on fOT the cure of dispepsy ; but that a regular course of diet- 
etics and exercise, aided by the occasional use of medicines, has repeatedly 
and efficiently cured this disease. His remedy cannot be, in the bature of 
things, the onti/ one, and his treatment be succeediil. He is not the discov- 
erer, since succeaa hsB attended the practice of others, long before hia mind 
was so suddenly illuminated on the subject. Either there are several ways 
of curing dyspepay, and bis is notlhe only efficient one; or, if there be but . 
one way of curing it, as it has been often cured before, he is not the discov- 
erer. He may take his choice. In either case he is convicted of ignorance 
of what he professes to cure, to say nothing of a still more injurious suspi- 
cion. But physicians, it will be said, are to be found, who speak well of 
this remedy — of what 1 why, of this remedy. But what ia that ? They cannot 
go ferther — they are sworn, or pledged to secrecy. Wili they aver that it is the 
only efficient, and the best remedy, and that the advertiser is the discoverer of 
it? They know better, and in knowing better, cannot but teel pained that they 
have trammelled themBeiveSso far as to be precluded from telling the world 
generally, and their profesnonal brethren in particular, the whole truth. If a 
medical man broaches a new tnethod of core, it is received, or modified, or 
pointedly denounced by his professional brethren, according to their views, 
and experience of its tendency and effects. But when a roan undertakes to 
cure disease, without any prior study or knowledge of ihe animal econraay, 
and its peculiarities, physicians must, forsooth, be chary of hia reputaticRi.* 
. They must not point out his absurdities, his ftlse logic, his bed fiiith, his im- 

• Wo Imve iicanl it oascrleil Ihal iliB ture for dppepey. now advenisM, was iis- 
rovereii hy a rrf |H?c|ghte physirion. Tha Ihing i* roorally ini]io«Mft. As well mia^t 
vte rnlk of a voruFinun witness, who wiihhpld mueinl evidence when ■uramoned belani 
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spectablephysition, whoever Bclfld in ihia rnnnnBr; and wBhoi»,forihehoiKrarDriettf is 
*nil liuraanilv. Ihoy iisvpf will. The miblerfiipe of Uwse who deny Ihai ao oalh u re* 
i|uiiTd hy the advorliaer of the Bca rmnadj, is lop contomplihla for comment, when Ihey 
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pudent pretensions to philanthiopy, belied by the very mystery in which i^o 
involves his remedy. And then, if some of their brethren, in a culpable ne- 
glect of the very first principles of ethics and medical philosophy, and misled 
by easy good nature, or in order to further some scheme of personal interest^ 
certify to certain cures, or b^ome agents in his imposture, thus directly iiif> 
suiting the whole body of the profession to which they belong, and each member 
personally, they think it very harsh, and very unjust in other physicians to ex* 
pose the folly and knavery of the whole transaction. But when professional men 
cons^t, regardless of the best interests of society, and' utterly heedless of the 
feelings of their professional brethren, to be either aids, or dupes of quackery, 
they must not think it unjust, if others, in self-defence, expose the cause to 
which they have chosen to attach themselves. 

Considering the pecuniary success, at least, of the discoverer oi the won-* 
derful remedy for dyspepsy, which consists, we have good reason to believe, 
in skhmpooifig, that is, rubbing and kneading well the skin and muscles over 
the stomach and adjacent parts, we may next expect to hear of a seller of 
flannel advertise a new and efiectual remedy for old colds and dyspepsy. But 
people will say, " it is only a flannel jacket, and they can get that at any wool* 
len store, without paying an exorbitant price." To this we may suppose the 
advertiser to rejoin, that his flannel is not like any other kind — it is not red, 
or white, or yellow, but a new shade, or Isabella colour. Let him give some 
certificates, and a rigmarole account of the origin of the colour, and the man 
is on the high road to fortune. And why liotl greater knaves have gone 
before. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

The good work has been zealously, begun in Pennsylvania, and already the 
most encouraging success has attended the efiTorts of the Society to do away 
with the drinking of ardent spirits, and the numerous ills which follow in its 
train. We have been so fortunate as to hear, very recently, three discourses 
on this subject, by the Reverend Sylvester Graham, agent of the society. 
Next to the conviction of being engaged in a good cause, is the pleasure. of 
hearing that cause ably supported and expounded by fects, arguments and 
eloquence. With all these essential means of carrying on his mission, Mr. 
Graham is abundantly endowed. He is not satisfied with simply fetating the 
case, and laying down his positions with the frigid precision of a technical 
pleader : he urges it on his auditors in that tone of shicerity, which at once 
enlists their sympathies, and with a force and variety of illustration whidi 
satisfies their judgment, and leads tliem, willmg and persuaded, to the some 
conclusion with himself 

Availing himself of the aids of chemistry and physiology, he shows, by the 
composition and functions of the living body, that ardent spirits, taken into 
the stomach, are not called fbr by the wants of nature ; they are foreign and 
deleterious principles, which disturb the play of chemical and vital afllnitied 
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-within iis; Ihoy eicite only to leave greater woakneM than exited 
before; they cause heat. and initatien of the stomach firEt, and of the 
brain and heart secondarily. When they seein lo give strengt}), it is the 
ferce of a delirknie, or maniacal man — violent and irregular, and promptly 
succeeded by languor and extreme feebleneM: There is a sudden rushing of 
blood to the brain, bet no new snppl; of this vital fluid — an excessive ful- 
ness of the vessels of the brain, lunge, and liver, at the expense of Ihe skin, 
which does not perspire, of the muscles, which do not regularly and co-ordi- 
nately contract, (tf other soft parts which am bbsorbed, shrink up^ or, as in 
the case of the coata of the stomach and intestines, become inflamed. The 
joints are less snpple — they are racked with pains, either fiying, or fixed in . 
rheumatism and gout. 

How are the«e evils to bo prevented ? — By simple aliment, and water for 
adtink, which a kind Pfovidence has every wjiere furnished toman. On 
fixxl 'like this, the body is essilj and pleasantly nourished, chyle is readily 
formed, sjid enters into, and forms p»rt of the blood, which is now prepared 
to supply the waste, by the dischar^s of perspiration, and the like, than the 
different outlets. The mind so intimateiy connected with, and dependant 
on the body, for the healthy discharge of "its functions, is noW serene, and 
less liable lo be disturbed by the common worldly cares. A pained and dis- 
turbed body, cannot contain a tran(|uil and well-crderM mind; and every 
unnecessaiy , excitement of the bodily organs, every irregularity in their 
functions, diminishes man's usefulness aS an intellectual and moral being. 
Every liquid stimulant stronger than water, and not directly conferring nu- 
triment, Mr. Giahaii) considers as disturbing tiie body, wearing it out sooner, 
and of course detrimental to health. 

Here wo beg leave lo state, the real queation, now befcire the world ; it is 
that which must be freely and frankly canvassed. If ardent spirits be for- 
bidden, the substitute must be pointed out — a substitute every where fur- 
nished by our Creator, adapted lo et^ery climate, and all ranks, ages, and 
situations, Tiiis substitute is water ; every other is deceitful. Error cannot 
be overthrown by sophism, nor is it righteous or just, while removing one 
instrument of vice, to put another in its place, under the plea, that it ts less 
fa'ideouB and lees destructive. What answer can be made lo the poor man, 
who inquires by what law of morality and health, he is forbidden to drink 
ardect spirits, contabing Irom forty to Sflyper cent of alcohol, when the rich 
men of a Temperanca Society, is allowed lo drink wine, which contains 
from twenty to thirty per cent of alcoholl If wine and malt liquors, bo the 
allowable substitutes for distilled spirits, the declamations against drunken- 
ness in our land must be suspended intil the people can be provided with 
such. Away with tiiis miserable quithling! We shall next have one code 
of raorala fur Ihe rich, and another for the poor ; — one kind of religion to 

E lease the gentleman; another lo curb the pisaions of the needy, and Ihe 
egmr, Mr. Graham does not see Ihe necessity of such compromiaes with 
w«3th. His esperience during his trivels in this state, and in other parts, 
satisfipH him that water is sufficient for drink, in the field and the factory, in 
the, study and the shop; for the rich as well as Ibr the poor. — We are well 
aware, tJiat in iIub brief notice of Mr. Graham, we convey & very imperfect 
idea of his zeal and abilities, and nwie of his eloquence. But we ccneofa 
ourselves with the reflection, that we shall have future opportuuilies of re- 
curring to this all-important subject 
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How many drink thie cup 



Of baleful grie^ or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many slirinlE into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty f ; . ■ ■ • ^ Thoms^n^t SeoB&ns, - 

• .a •■ ■ ■ _ ' ■ .' ■ • 

; That philanttm^y is of little avail which exhaxists itself in . 
aspirations after the happiness of our fellow-cireatures, without 
itg a^un^ing a tangible and practical character. General ex- 
pressions of regret at nnsfortunes, kre easily enunciated by per- 
sons who would not, themselyes, have encountered the slightest 
trouble towards their mitigation. We have thousands of selhti- 
mentaliste of the schqol of Qterne, for one possesung the active 
benevolence of Howard^ — thousands who discourse imost elo- 
quently on the privations of the deaf and dumb, and yet not one 
of them to imitate the patience and unwearied zeal of de PEpte 
and Sicard, in order to enable these unfortunates to hold com- 
munion with their famiiies and friends. 

It would be doing, however, signal injustice to human nature, • 
were we to suppose, that the quality of benevolence is so rare, 
aijid necessarily barren in its fruits, in the niajority of mankind. 
There ip certainly no small difference in the degree with which "^ 
men are primitively endowed with this sentiment; but, making 
all due allowances for these varieties, we are constrained to ad- 
mit, that the cause of its imperfect display in the progress of life, 
is. deficient early cultivation. The sentiments, to be useful to their 
possessor, and profitable to society, must be put in action, ajid 
their beauties and benefits can only be taught by showing them 
in, action. We can learn geometry and mathi^matics^ and the 
elements, at least, of most of the sciences, by conventional sign*, 

Vol. IJ;— 15 \\^ 
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which directly appeal to, .and are only appreciated by, the in- 
tellect : but an exclusive appeal to- this latter, in morals and re- 
ligion, is responded to by the most wretched sophisms in utUarian 
philosophy, as it has been often. miscalled. Charity cannot be 
taught like political -economy, nor valued by weights and %ures. 
It ought not to be inculcated by appeals to vanity, nor associated 
witf) niotives . whicJh, though seemingly congenial, iare really 
foreign and inadmissible. iVhen a young person, at the sug- 
gestion, or by the coimmand of his parent, relieves ^ poor and 
squalid being, a return is too often made, in terms of unm6a^ 
♦•-sured flattery, and numerous benedictiotis and prophesyings of 
future worth. From this. time, vanity b^omes, in this young 
person, the exciter to charity; and he is led^ also, to enter- . 
tain, by the contrast with the other^s suffering and poverty, 
exaggerated notions of his own impoi'tance a^d worth. But 
if, in place of coldly giving almjs to the passing beggar, the 
child be taken to the dwelling of this, unfortunate being, and 
made a witness jof the state of his miserable hovel— his want 

.. of fuel and bed clothes — and the hunger, and half nudity pf his 
little ones, an e;itireiy different elate ctf emotions .is excited horn 
those brought into play, in the first case. The sight of aU 
these things naturally creates, in the juvenije visiter; a painful 
impression — a fear of the likq happening tohimself'^pity, in. fine, 
for the aufiferersr Now is the nofiment to point out the" means 
of relief, and to show him, that, by. giving plothes. and food, he 
confers comfort ; and if he is persuaded to give away his pocket: 
money, ia order to enable the poor creatures to jjurchase food for 
the morrow, and otb^r obvious necessaries, the nrst lesson of cha- .. 
rity is made complete. . Here, the evident pleasure given to 
others, mofe tha.n soothes:— it gratifies his fe^Iings^ s^nd is* a re.* 
quital for the selif-denial in parting from m6ney, with which, per- 
haps^ the little visiter had previously determined to purchase a 
toy, or some other means of amusement. The intercoujrse thus 

, Commenced, may be allowe4 to go on at the discretion of the 
parent, or guardian, of the juvenile party. Succeeding visits 
\yill enable thi§ latter to see and learn how far the misery of the 

. pool: man is kept up by bodily infirmity, and disability to work, . 
or is the result 6f idleness and bad habits. If it be discovered, 
that drunkenness is at; the root of the evil, the young person who 
has acted as almoner, will be mofe forcibly impressed with the 
enormities. Of this vice than by the mos.t eloquent dissuasives. 
by his tutor or father. Even in after years^ tte wiU not be 
jnisled as to its true nature, if he should s^e, at the festive 
board, a man of wit and genius rapidly drowning his faculties 
in wine, and who, by the time. that be has succeeded in amus- 
ing and instructing' the company, has thoroughly imbued him- 
self with the spirit of future melancholy and final ruin, The 
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yolithftil observer will leariiKthat however much wealth aud 
■luxurious refinements may modify the display of vice, its nkture 
is not changed, nor the penalty for its commission materially pro- 
longed or mitigated. * . • 

By making them spectators of the varied scenes of human mis- 
ery, whether it proceed from poverty, disease, the infirmities of 
age, or sudden bereavements of any kind, the young acquire a 
knowledge of the wants of their fellow-creatures ; and thus fa- 
miliarized with the causes of sufiering, and their benevolence 
adeiquately excited j they, are* able to devise, not only means of . 
relief in the present case, but measures of prevention against ' 
the occurrience of similar ills. It may, in fine, w^ thmk, be laid 
down as an axiom in practical charity, that, for a man to dis- 
charge his duty to the distressed, in mind, body, 6r estate, he must 
have served an apprenticeship, not of personal suffering; hut of 
observation and familiarity with scenes of distress. He ought, in 
fact, to acquire that kind of experience demanded for giving effi- 
ciency to philanthropy,* which a physician finds to be essential for 
enabling him to relieve the bodily ailments of his fellow men. 
Both oughtto be familiar with symptoms, and able to distinguish 
the accidental from the characteristic ; both ought to have ob- 
served well the causes, and both with manly frankness, tempered 
with discretion, point* out the means of relief. An empiric in 
charity, is nearly as reprehensible a being as an empiric in medi: 
cine. It is- true, the fornier can pl^ad, with more plausibility, his 
good motives, but his blunders are riot the less prejudicial. Igno- 
rance of the. causes of the misery of his fellow citizens, which are 
not Evident within his own contracted circle, and an egotism never 
at rest, furnish the only allowable excuse of him who* sneers 
at every scheme for bettering the condition of ma«kiud, the pro- 
jectof s and supporters of vvbich, may have neglected to propitiate 
his vanity, by giving him place and office among themselves. . 

Let us hope that those" whorii pleasure, power, and affluence 
surround," will escapfe from the charge of the poet, of their Being 
" the gajr, licentious proud;" and that, in this inclement season, 
they, will turn, not only .a willing ear, but a ready eye, to the 
distresses of the poor, so" feelingly portrayed in the passage from 
which we have made the quotation that stands at the head of 
this, article.' Let p?irents. take their children with them in their 
visits of mercy,. and make the latter, on occasionsj their almoners, 
and they will have the double delight of more effectually §olacing 
the miserable, and of nurturing the seeds of charity and benevo- 
lence, in the young visiter, into a rich han'^est of good works, in the 
mature man. They will contribute greatly, by such means, to pre- 
vent disease, and render unnecessary the visits of a physician, air . 
ways colmroanded, it is true, by even, the most wretched ; but, in 
the liature of things, not alway* productive of the hoped-fok- cure. 
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»yMptom:s. ' 

For the benefit of hypochondriacs of £^li classes, and of both sex^, 
as well as hysterictil ladies, we give insertion to a|i amusing ex- * 
tract from, *'Thinks-I-to-myself,' which,' oft: its first appearance 
several years a*go, was attributed to the pen of Mr, Canning. We 
are of Q|>inion that any' of our booksellers might republish this 
work in a handsome form, with advantage to both himself and 
the reading portion of our community. It is seldoni that we meet 
with 80 much playful satire, enliated in the cause of beiievolence 
and virtue, as in " Thinks-I-to-myself--" For the bene^ ef the few 
who have not read the work, it will be sufficient to preniise that 
the narrator and chief actor is persuade^ by his parents to 
pay court to Miss Twist, a rich heiress whose father's estate is 
contiguous to his own paternal domains^ but he is himself at- 
tached to Emily Mandeville, a daughter of the vicar. He is 
sadly tormented with a 6t/mm/i^ at his heart, the true cause of 
which he discovers in the following manner : — . 

'^ One day, as I was walking in thegfmien with Mrs^ Mandeville ^d tbe 
females of the family, it came into ray head that Emily Would like to have a 
beautiful moss-rose that i hod just gathered : Thinks-t'to-Myself, rilgo and 
■tick it in her bosom : — bX that very moment I had such an extraordinary 
seizure of the bumping at my heart, that I was ready to drop; but what ap- 
peared to me jnore strange was, thdt I eoulfi not ga to her, do what I would ;. 
ibr the first time in my life, I felt a sort of dread of her. W|iile Mrs. Man- 
deville had been ^ciestioning'me about the bal} at ^icotium Castle, a little 
"before, I thought she looked disple^ised wjith ifie>; and when I expected it of 
her as a friend^ that «he would have UkedXjo hear x>f the notice that had been 
taken of me, I observed she walked quite away : — I bad never quarrelled 
with her in • all my Mfe, nor she with me : — I would have done any thiing to 
have seived her, or pleased her; and now that I felt afraid of her, I still 
seemed to want to serve her, and please her more than ever : — Thinks-I-tO' 
my$elf, certainly I am bewitched : — soon after, she came up to lis of her own 
accord : TftrnkS'I-to-myself, how J'll give the rdse ; so I went to her with.it, 
. and was going to offer it; but mV tongue suddenly got so perfbctl]^ dry in 
my nK>uth, that Til be hanged if I could speak a wor£ Thinks^I-td'fnyself, 
I am certainly going to die. I was so frightened, I got away ad soon after 
as I could ; but the bumping continued all Sie way home, worse, I think, than 
ever. I was afraid to tell my motHer of it^ because I knew she would send 
for Mr. Bohis, and that always^ ended in such severe and long-K^ntinued 
discipline, generally beginhing with an emetic, which tore me to pieces, 
that I always kept my malieidiea to myself as long as I cpuld. 

^* As my -sister was j.ust come home, I asked h6r about it; -but she only 
laughed, at me, though I could not tell why : I got into my father's library, 
one morning, in order to try if I could Jiiid my, case in any of the physical 
books there, of which he had a store. I looked into a good many, just run- 
ning over the symptoms of each, which caught my eye, as being in capital 
letters thus, symptoms,: — and it is past all conception what a variety of 
diseases I seemed to have; for to look for bumping only, was nothing; the 
more I i-ead, the more symptoms I detected ;-t^1 was not aware of a hun- 
dredth part of what I sufrered, till the bQoksug'gested them;—\ plainly saw 
my cftse to be (at least I thought bo then) a complication of sill the chesses, 
oidisrs, genera, and speciesof disease, that had ever afflicted th« race of man. 
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Ab I went along, iukl (}u«8tioD6d my9e1f at to the mtweral nfmpkmu of the 
different diiorders as knd down in Ute bookt I found I had not only immpings, 
but driadful pains in my head and loins^ with a wearinesB of limbs ; stretch- 
inff,'yau)ntnffj shivering and shaking, which are prettj^ plain ngns, as any 
body must allow,' of an approaching fevet; I had ik rigour, or ckUliness, 
. pains in my back, diffieuUy ofbreatMn^j, I h&d a violent ^^ricA^fi^ pain in 
one of the sides, deep down among my ribs, which was manifestly sl pleurisy 
or peripneumony ; i-coiild not exactly discern which : I had violent Jtush- 
ing in the face, disturbed sleep, and ^singing in my ears, y^hich seemed to 
me to indicate a phrenitis : I had a painful tension on tKe right' side also, just 
opposite the jprtcAtn^ paii< on my left) under. the j^e ribs, which I Jmew at 
once be a disorder^ liver ; in short I kept looking and looking, till I was 
evidently convinced that I had not a sound part about me; and I should, I 
am persuaded, have taken to my beA, and died, tg the great joy of Mrs. 
Fidget, if it had notl)een that I rather lots/^ed to die: Ever since Brnjly" 
Mandeville had looked grave at me, I had felt as bold as a lion about dying; 
and I will venture to say, could, have resolutely walked into the very arms 
of old Dry-bones with his hour glass, had I but met him any where* in my 
walks. * . . . 

" I did, however, take a little medicine, by advice of the books, picked up 
here and there, I managed to buy some ipecacuanha, asdfatida, Glauber's 
salt, and compound tincture of senna, which, mixing up with a small parcel 
of jalap, and some soccotrine aloes, (not very regularly, I confess, for I kiiew 
nothing of the, proper proportions,) I took a tea-spoonful night and morning* 
■ for three days, which so effectually moved my stomach, as to gii^ me, ais I 
thought, the fairest chance of a perfect redovery; however, not so; I could 
not reach the bumping, after all, which occurred, so instantaneously upon 
tlie smallest recollection of Emily JVIandeville, that, had .she been old and 
ugly* or had she ever been seen in the air, or on a broom, it must have con- 
evinced me, that she was the exact person tiiat had. be witched me. T con- 
tinued in this state. for some days after my sister's return home; durixlg 
which time Miss Twist came often to see her in her carriage, and Emily 
Mandeville onceon foot : I could plainly perceive, that though the latter did 
not at all mind c(»ning on fo(Jt, the former was very proud indeed, of coming 
in her carriage : hat ^at .was odd, even this difference between the two, jas 
soon. as I perceived it, brought on the bumping at my heart: Thinks-Lto- 
myself, Emily shall ride in her carriage too, 

** I know not how long I might have remained in this miserable, imcertain 
state, had it not been for tiiemost unlooked-for accident, that ever befel one 
in my sad condition. One day that Miss Twist had dined with us, she and 
my sister, in the evening, were playing and siiijgf ing at the piano-forte. 
They both sung extremely well, only Miss Twist was so abominably affect- 
ed, I could not bear to look at het while she sung, but stood' at a distance, 
generally, Jistening to the words. Music I delighted in ; especially, I found, 
since the first attack of my bumping — ^there were some tunes so exquisitely 
soothing and delightful, I could scarce bear them ; and some of the words of 
the songs seemed to me to touch* my complaint: Miss Twist, I perceived, 
had a particular knack in fixing' upon such songs: at last there came one 
that completely opened my poor dull eyes ; the two first verses were suffi- 
cient I had not made complete experiment of all, — but my eyes were 
opened, as I say ; Thinks I-to-myself, "that's fenough:" as I whispered to my 
sister to beg her to repeat it, I could not help marking every word, the second 
time, and accompanying them with my usual soliloquies. . • . 

" Wlien Delia on the plain appears,*' 

sung Miss Twist: — Thinks J-tOrmyself, wlieh Emily Maaideville walks in 
the garden, •■ ... 
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" Awed by Or UiouiMKt tender liuin, . , 
I would approacb, but dare 9ot move ;" 

Think8't'tO'my0elf, symftoms !— the exact case t6a liairl'never was any 
thing more plain ! — ' . • • 

♦* Tell me» my heart. If this be LOVE r 

Yes, nndoubtedLy f Neither feter, nor jfleurisifj nor peripneumqny, mr * 
phrenUis, nor a idiseased liver, but lote! downri|fht love. Myeyeb were 
opened — ^Isaw." . 
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Mr. Tracy,— The members of this Seminary have thought 
proper to prepare a statement, in relation to the use of tea and 
coffee at their commons table, and place it at your disposal. 
This is not done for the purpose of commencing a crusade 
against these articles, much less, with a view to associate the. use 
of them with the use of ardent spirits, or to compare any change 
in relation to them with the temperance reformation. Our only . 
object is, to state the results of experiments made during the last 
year,' with the hope that they may be of service to students, if to 
no other, class of menw 

During. the' fall term of 1829,^ small number of the students 
laid ^side the use of tea and coffee, as an experiment, and used* 
milk, and ^rtiilk atid water, as substitutes. At the commence- 
ment of the spring term, fhree or four of them, boarding in com- 
mons, agreed to adopt the same course,' and others were soon 
added to the number. 

During the summer, the number increased, arjd at the close 
of the term, more than half the students had laid aside the use 
of tea, or coffee, or both. Most of these continued the practice 
during vacation. At the Commencement of the priesent term, 
the expediency of laying aside tea and coffee entirely \y as freely 
discussed, and a vote passed, almost unanimously, to reiiiove both 
from the commons table. As there were a few who had not 
made the experiment, and were not prepared to cohne into the 
measure, it was not .thought expedient to carry thi§ vote into full 
effect ; but those who had become; satisfied of its expediency sub- 
scribed the. following resolution : • 

" Being satisfied that the use of tea* and coffee, -if not injuriou:?, 
is unnecessary to our health and happiness, and consequently the 
occasion of needless expense, thereforje, . • 

Resolved, That .m^ \vill dispense with the use of both at our 
commons table, so long' as we reinaiii connected with this semi- 
nary*" .... .. 

This resol^tion was s^ed so6h after the commencement of the 
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term by three-fourths pf the students, .with the understanding 
that it extends no farther than tp the regulations of the coto- 
mpns table. Each individual is at liberty to conform to the cus- 
toms of society or otherwise, as he njay think proper, when ab- 
sent from the seminary. Those who hTaye tried the experiment 
long enough to discover its effects, are fully satisfied of its utility, 
and. would not readily abandon it. It is their uniform conviction, 
that they enjoy better health and spirits, and are better pre- 
pared fof study, than when they used tea and. coffee. 

During a part of the year, jnilk has been used in different 
ways as a substitute for tea and coffee. Pure cold water is,- how-r 
ever, found to be an iniproyement upon this plan, and is now 
lised by the majority. Important changes h?ive recently been 
made in relatioa to the quantity and variety of food consumed^ 
but they are yet of too recent origin to judge correctly of their 
results. In )?ehalf of the members of the Seminary,yours, re- 
spectfully, CYRIL PEARL. 

Theological Seminary, Bangor^ JVov, 17, 1830. , 
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On the advantage of exercise in the ot>en air, pe6ple are generally agreed ; 
but, false theory, indulgenoe, excessive thirst after riches and literary re- 
nown, present so many obstacles, in the way of giving to this opinion more 
than the force of an abstract truth, that a majority of mankind duffer from 
neglect of a habit, which it is in the power of nearly all to practice. We 
run with^ avidity after dormant balances, steel and whalebone splints, and the 
like, under the expectation of getting a little artificial Support for a weak • 
back, or to correct a propensity .to stoop, olr to lean to one side. But we re- 
<;eive coldly, a demonstration: of success in correcting these infirmities, by thft 
simple and natural process of exercise, and consequent strengthening of the 
muscles of these parts, which, together v^ith the ligaments, are the true sup- 
porters and bracers of the joints of^ the back bone. * • 

We believe th^t we shall render an acceptable service to our readers of 
all classes and professions, by laying before them direct experieiiceof cora^ ' 
petent witnesses on the subject* 

Captain Partridge, well' known throughout the United States, as a^ntle- 
man, who has, in different periods, presided over private institutions organ- 
ized in a nearly similfg* maimer to the National Academy at West PoinJ;, has 
lately, in a card, communicated thetbllowing iriteresting particulars, through 
the rAedium 0^ the Vermont Enquirer, 

1st In the month of June, 1830, 1 n^aide a pedestrian excursion, of abjoat 
300 miles, ascending in tjie^ course of it. Mount Anthony, near ^enningrtbn,- 
Saddle Mountain, in Mass. and some other eminences, and visiting thetijEitde- . 
grounds at Benniiigtcm and Stillwater, and also the interesting military po- 
sitions in the vicinity of Lake Geoi^ge. The laiE^'d^ of this excursion I 
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walked from Middlebnry to Norwich, a distance of 64 miles. I carried a 
knapsack weighing about 20 pounds, also my barometer, thermometer, d^c. 
and, during this day's march, crossed the Green Mountain range, it being an 
ascent and descent 6f more than 1600 feet,.'perpendiculiur. The day was 
one of the warmest during the summer. 

2d. In the month of fiepteriiber last, I walked from. Norwich to the sum- 
mil of the Grand Monadnock, and returned in three days, it being 152 miles. 
The distance walked each day was (Us follows, viz :«^ 

1st day, .- . -- 55 miles 

2d day, including the ascent and descent of the 

mountain, ---^-----.-42 

3d day, v - - . - w . 55 

Ave)rage distance walked each day, 601-8. 

8d. In the early part of the present month, (October,) I made ^an excur- 
sion, on foot, to tHe summit of Mount Holyoke, near Noi^mpton,' and some 
other eminences in that vicinity. The di^ance wadked jn lour days was 220 
miles ; and the distance walked each day, was as follows, viz:— 

. 1st day, -- -.-.-- 70 miles 

2d day, -..-*, ...45 

dd day, -----w., 45 

4th day, *-.--..--..--- -60 . 
Average distance walked ea9h day, ..... 55 

One day was spent in visiting Mount Holyoke, &c. and is not included in 
the above. I was absent, on me excursion, five days. ' All the excursions 
were performed, Ei^ it were, on the spur of the occasion, without any pre- 
limii^ary training or preparation, or any change of my every day exercise, or 
mode of living. Amongst the many important advantages that I feel I have 
d^ved frcnn cembining regular, and, in some inistances, severe exercises 
with study, is the enjoyment of alpiost uninterrupted ^food health. I am now, 
and always have been, entirely free from those debilitating affections, under 
which so many of our literary, men have sunk, aiid are &st sinking. I know 
Bottling of that fashionable disorder, 'called dyspepsia, except the name. My 
appetite is uniformly good, and I seldom enjoy less than eight hours c^ sound 
sleep out of the twenty-four. . I have, within t^eenty years, ascended and 
measured nearly all the principal mountains and eminences to the North and 
East of the. Alleghany range— yha,ye been much expmed to heat, cold, and 
^et — not havinfflia^ my clothes dry in some instances for six days in suc- 
cession— rhave dept in the woods, on the ground, for several weeks in suc- 
cession-^have been subjected to all the varieties of living, from that which 
is obtained at the first hotels in the United States, down to salt pork and dry 

' beans and peas, cooked in the woods ; and, after all, my constitution 'was never 
more firm and vigorous, nor was I ever capable of enduring more fatigue, or 

' greater exertiont than I .am now at tJie age of forty-five, if, then, our lite- 
rary meii were to inquire of me what they must do to preserve and enjoy 
health, Idiould readily answer-r^iscard about nine-tenths of the rules laid 
down by the pedantic writers and lecturers of the present day on thdt sub^ 
ject — walk at least ten miles each day, at the rate (H^four miles per hour;— 
aBout three or fbur times each year shoulder your knapsack, and, with your 
harometec, &c. ascend to the summits of oiir principal mountains, and deter- 
mine the altitudes, walking from thirty to eighty miles per dav, according as 
you can "bear the fatigue— do all these, and I will insure you firm and vigor- 
ous constitutions, and an entire freedom from those loads of debility, dyspep- 
sia, &c. xmder which so many of you are labouHiu^ and languisliing out a 
comparatively miserable and useless e^st^ice :* adhere to these rules, and 
study, however severe, will hot injure you; on the contrary^ your mental 
vision will keep pace with the improvement of your physical energies. . 
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** Wliile thM a^ oeAiorii ^twoiild be sa^ to sptre; 
WhU0 fliidh ve oiitlof, why abodd'I Ibrbear/^ . 

Am poiacm doM jiat lose its deleterkms psoperties by heifig poured out fio* 
ovie veteel to anothiBr, 90, &]ae doctrines aie sot the leas pernicious and de« 
moralizing/ by being ushmd into puhlic.notice under a new title, or tiivougii 
a diflbront medium. * The ezhortatkms to intemperance so boldly promul* 
gated in the National jQiusette, have been recently itentted in the American 
Q!harterly Review. ' Our surprise, however, is diminished, when we lem^ 
that both tbese Works, the Newfl^per and the Review, aie udder the same 
literairy guidance. In brief, theedijUnr of the &rmeif is dlso the editor of th« 
latter. . We.ptonite this little piece of information, in order that our read- 
ers^ who were not aware of .the fact, may learn "why our wellrsaeant repii* 
mands of the spleen, egotism, and eulogies of intemperance in the cojunms 
of the Gazette^ have been attempted to be revenged on us in the pages of 
the Review,> . 

' Our design in introducing this duplex editor to the notice of our readers, at 
the i»resent time, is, thfX we may, drawing materials from his Gazette -and 
Review; place his i;pialificatioii6 as a critie on hygione, in that full relief whidh' 
he has been so long seeking fkim our hands, and also diow, incidentally, what 
little rtslianoe iis to be placed on either of them as authority. We had hqped 
that'at would be unnecessary to do more than allude, as we have hitherto done, 
to hia incoherent ravings in favour of strong drinks, and revilings against us 
for recommending water as the habitual beverage, in preference to all other 
liquid& Our. forUsarance sedms, however, to have been nusunderstood-^-his 
vanity r^uires strong inceiise, and we now proceed to gratify him. In per- 
forming this task, finally demanded of u^ more by the interests of the cause 
w^ieh this Journal has zealously and constantly advocated, than by any love^ 
oA our pairt, of trium]^ over an ignorent advenaaiy, we must not be rnvh 
understood by our readers. We, by no means, regard with vindictive 
feelings this hydiloidiobic editor: we use the term hydrophobic, as aptly 
designating the melan<2h6ly condition of a perscn, in whom^ hot the sigfati 
but the v^ hatte of water, creates such dread as to throw him into uncoib* 
trollable 'fits of literary raving. His morbid state excites our pity ^ and we 
endeavoured, on its first apgearance during the last summer j to arrest its pro- 
gress by some caustic dressings, recognized, in the medical art, as proper an 
such occasions. It is satiBfactory for us, to know, that our eflforts have been 
attended with some, success : the interval between the fits is prolonged, and 
even the violence of die latter so far mitigated, that the subject of our care is ' 
.now less vociferous in his eulogies of distilled spirits, and begins to lay more 
stress on wine, into thq composition of which there enters^ as it is well 
known^ a large quantity of water. iBut, by one of tjiose hallucinajtiions, not 
uncommon in nervous afifecUons, the patient retains a more vivid rdoollection 
of. the smart produced by our remedies, than of the violence and pain of the 
majady from which we contributed to deliver him ^ ^nd hence» a renewal in 
the Review, though with mitigated videnee, of what he so oddly * ^/ocu- 
VoL. II.— la 
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2a^e<^' against us in the Gazette. Before we proceed to admiBifiter any ad- 
ditional c0r];fliptive8 tdhiis hydrophobic raVi9gs,'WeBbal(, as already pr9mi8ed, 
lay before bur readers a sketch of his eas^, and indicate, from recorded evi- 
dences, the nature of his projgrees as preceptor of hygiene. By recorded, we 
mean published evidences, emanatingfrom himself in his editorial capacity. 

Tliis Editor, learned in excerpts, and witty in quotation professes to epter- 
tiun a signal vregard for sound literature, and exercise a scrupulous watch- 
fulness respecting the autheniicity of communicated articled, for his paper. — 
It would seem as if he only relaxed from the severity^ of his rules, whcm he 
eulogizes u Panacea, at one time, and inserts an account of a 4ctitious cure 
of caiicef at anchor.* His regard for scientific physidons can only be 
equalled by his partiality for . qutoks.:-~With great admiration for civil 
courage,, we generally find him, by a politic coincidence^ chiming in with the 
views of th& dominant party, or ministering to the prejudices of those imme- 
diately around himu His doubts of the correctness of a doctrine ar6 sii^gularly 
increased by its wont of the . extraneous supports of .wealth, oi; of chartered 
priviiege: hence, when he endeavours to detract from the merit of scientific 
and literary works, it is merely an evidence that their authors have not 
either much money or official station; .or that th^y are from a section of 
Country which he dislikes, or, the worst fault of all,' they have taken no 
steps to propitit^te his fkvour. • A virriter on medicine and hygiene, who this 
yefljT is a subject d* his eiXlogy^ will in the next be treated with silencje or 
contumely, for no .other change than havings in the mean time, thrown off the 
trammels of .official patronage.. The praises of this. Editor ai'e, therefore, cow 
negarded as false com,- which decesve, for a white, the ignorant and unwary, 
but which, when their baseness is detected, etfoee tl^e receiver to a share 
of the odium so justly incurred by the coiner and'utterer. He insists on the 
value of lofly national character, and the necessity of public morals, but is ad- 
verse to a system of general education, and the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge by the simplest. and cheapest means. A stickler for order and decorum^ 
he, nevertheless, fosters, by frequent and animated precept, the use cfHtroag 
dnnks to * fruition.* Sensitively idive to all the'usagep of artificijal politeness, 
be forgets its true foiindatiiofi in benevolence, and dodis not hesitate to charac- 
terise as " unmixed twattle,*' (twattling,) and <' absurdities,'' nionitionB against 
men's ruining their health and fortune by intemperance, and against their 
being poisoned by sundry deleterious additions to their drink and food. Accord- 
ing to him we must not wound people's feelings by the slightest revdatiori 

■ • ' • ■■■■.• 

. * What woa^ said by the saiiiist, in allusion to an elegy of a brother poet, on n certain 

long eared animal, wiU apply with equal force, to the praises of the inventor of a Pana- 
cea, by the Editor of .the National Gazette^— . ^ 

*' How well the subject suits his noble mind ! \. 

• A fetllow-feeling makes ps ^-ondrous kind." . 

The cftre of cancerso pompously announced, only existed in the ima^^m^on of the can- 
cer doctor. The disease, afUir years of trial by this expeditious curer, is worse than ever. 

, It seems to be the fate of the Editor of the National, to be rebuked by medical associa- 
tions. 'In the report of a Committee of the Philadelphia iMedical Society, on Q^oack 
Medicines, made December 1827, his empirical partialties were suitably animadverted jon. 
£te oug)it to have taken alesson oii that ooeafknu mdjAA niiy^ct^d hinvdf taattbsequei4 

expoinir<». ' ' • 
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of what tomspires in social irUericoursc; hfit we may Ifet them end their days 
in misery, and leave biphind them blig^hted reputatiohs And beared &milies» 
without oiir uttering^ the language of fep^henfeion of, or.pointed remoin^ 
strance against, the course which leads to stich a termination. Bat we ^bsll 
best do him justice by setting fi>rth his dietetic views, and mainly on the, 
subject of drinks. .''•/'• 

In order tb disprove our opinion, that water oi^ht to be the universal, as 
it is the most wholesome drink, the Editor of the Gazette and Review, Iay» 
down the following propositions : Jirst, >'the human constitution seems to re- 
quire rectified alccJiol, in very cold climates :" second^ " fh)m timie immemorial^' 
half the population of the mid^Je and touthern 'countries of Europe, h^€ 
nearly subsisted upon wine :'*\ third, ** almost every nation of which we have 
any record lias' distilled a spirit for draught, from some fruit" of the eardi.'* 
But he says, in th^ same paragraph, that he does not mean to advocate the. 
constant and universal use of spirituous liquors. To insist oh an article' 
being necessary to the human constitiition, is pot to advocate its constant and . 
universal use ! O by no means ! and that article too, " rectified alcohol,^-^ 
concentrated spirits of wine. Clear as is his precept, we are still old fiishion^ 
enougli to dissuade our nprthem readers, residents of cold climates, from 
swallbwing *? rectSfied alcohol," unless they. mean to poison themselves. Thie 
original teacher of hygiene says veiy truly, that man is omnivorous ; and 
then, as a pleasant illustration, and tt propds of drinks, tells us4hat '**trtnn 
oU agrees perfectly with numerous • tribes.*' Perha]^ he intends that this 
beverage should be regardM as a corrective of the too potential, and poison- 
ous effects of *♦ rectified alcohol." After the lapse of three days, having in the 
mean tkne been reminded in one or more of the cotntempprary daily papers 
of this absurdity about ' rectified, alcohol,' the editor endeavoured to clear 
off the stigma of ignorance, by saying, that, the word alcohol ajpne was in-r 
tended &r the press. In order to ^xiiibit still more conspicuously his con^ 
tradictory statements, he takes care to say, that he does ndt mean to recom- 
mend " excess in wine." Admirable logic ! no excess is intended* by en-' 
couraging.us to imitate i^ coinage of his own brain, and to nearly snbfisi 
upon wine. Still eager to Resent substitutes for watef^he teaches that 
**mt/A: would.' appear to be the natural beverage, if any," and thus gives us 
another evidence of his ignorance of the subject, and -of the terms used in 
discussing It^ in hi^ confounding liquid aliment with a fluid for the purposes 
of dilution — a true drink. For fear we should have any doubts of his new 
notioni'of hygiene, ^nd as a delicate compliment to his friends, this Editw 
speaks of his knowing few physicians* ^"addicted, to Water, or hostile to 
wine, or disdainful even of whiskey punch, or turtle soup." Let us now 
recapitulate the substitutes* presented by the learned ieditor of the National 
Gazette, and American Quarterly Review, for water, viz : rectified alcohol^ 
wine, train oU, ^iilk, whiskey punch, and turtle mmp S ! ! Carrying out his' 
idea still fertlier, that whatever can be swallowed without chewing,. is drink, 
he ought to have mentioned jellies, and syllabub, imd ' custards, and ice. 
cream, and -even mush and milk, ais excellent beverages, and wdl fitted to 
supjdy die' place of water. . - . > 
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Propoeitions so novfii necessarilfr required novel argumelits for their mxp' 
port If affirmatioD. without [nroof were good and convincing argument, there 
would have beei^<no de^eiency in this particular to complain of in him. Sun- 
dry Greek and liatin names of eelebrity, were adduced as lovers of banqueting 
and deep drinking. The English Classics weie aIso subpoenaed onth^ oc- 
casiony and poor Byron, was made* to appear as a tippler, during the very pe- 
jvidf that of his first travels in the East, when he jna imcommQDly and per- 
sistency, abstemious r water bein^ all that time hiaonly beverage.'*' Here 
the Editor ought tq have stopped ; but jy^ he must needs misquote scripture, 
protesting all the time that he meant " not to be irreverent" After this we 
ftlt less surprise at his perverting the opinions of Sydenham and Sinclair, so 
hs to make them appear to be in favour of wine, ratiier than water drinking, 
when, in tot, their reecnnmendations as regards the hy|[i^ic eflfects of the 
twoduids,are. expressly the. reverse. , 

Our readers being now enlightened respecting the qualifications of the 
editor of the National Gazette, to enter the lists* with us in debating subjects 
of hygiene, and being also infi>rmed that his pretensions were signally exposed 
in the contemporary daily paptsrs of this cil^, as well ab in oupr seveial articles 
in this Jounud, can readily <?onceive with what kindof feelings he has trans- 
ferred the controversy to the pages .df his Review. The remaining part of cfur 
task for the present, will be to o^r seqie strictures on this latter work. 

In the 16th number of the American Quarterly Review, or th^t for Dec^m- 
"ber 18SQt there is an iMrticle, the nmning title of which, at the head of its pages,' 
is Longevity. .The suliject fa an interesting one, and the expectations of the 
reader are excited to no inconsiderahle extent^ I7 the titles df the veorklpre- 
fixed to the article. They are three in number ; the firsts by Hufeland^ on the 
Art of Prolonging life, in 436 pages, (French translation ;)t the secohd^ £y- 
giene by Londe, in two volumes, containing, the ohe 3^ and the other 484. 
pages ;{ and the thirds the Journal of Health ; fimt volume, and three numbers 
oirthe second volume, making 440 pages. These three workb consist collec- 
tively of 1742 pages. The artide in the l^yiew, counts of twenty-nine pages. 
But some may say, that perhaps^ by a akilful analysis and condensation, it 
gives us a good idea of the nature and contents of the volumes above menr 
tioned. Let the thing show for itself. About two and a half pages of it are de- 
rived fh>m Hufeland ; ■ and including extracts, and Comments, about four and a ' 
half pages are devoted to tfa0 Journal of Health. . Poor Londe, the latest and 
fhUest systematic fVench. writer on .-tiie subject, is not honoured with the 
mention even of hiif name. Not a line given to a work of 866 pages ! This 
is atoleraUy easy mode of reviewing m the American Quarterly. Tile title 
of a work takes up but little room, it may even be supplied by the publisher 
from his catalogue, without so much as giving the reviewer the trouble of 
writing it down. . Does the remainder of the article, it will be askedy consist (^ 
new and original matter?' Not at all. The most valuable portion is made 

* Letters and Journals of Lord Byrop, with Noticee of his I^ ; by Thomas 
Moore ; vol. i. — ^J. &, J. Harper, New York.' 
t L^Art de probnger la vie de PHomxne, &c — P^a, Bro. pp. 436. 
; Noor9mnx Elemans d*HygiihM, iLe^FwUkt 1837. Tom. 3. pfk 389 and 484. 
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up ^rom a work, published last year in London, by Dr. Hawkins, entitle 
'* Ebt^mU of Medical StaHgfies^ ^J" Here we have the hew system of 
the American Qoavterly, folly displayed. A work, the title of which is 
placed at the head of themrticle, as finr either critical or analytical review, is 
not notiOed at- all; whilst another woi^ introduced incidentally as it were, 
furnishes materials for the article. But, the peculiarity does not end" here. The 
reader sees, in this arti^Q, for the most part, an unpretending sketch of the 
comparative value of life, or chances <i longevity* in ancient and modem 
times. Some tables are giveinyf Hie proportionate mortality of the inhabitants 
of different parts of Europe tad America; together with some hints, few iit^ 
deed* and rather meagre, asto the modifying causes of the differences ob- 
served. We do not feel indined to a.ccuse the editor of the patience of 
selecting tiiese tables; nor of the plant sensible observations dhrectly appli- 
cable to them.' But thete are, every now and then, paragraj^ which break 
in (m the course of the narrative' and remarks, and which woold jndicate the 
'writer to have been in a much leaA sane mood, when penning them, 'than 
when preparing ihe rest of his essay. • We had at first supposed that he la- 
boured under the influence of some unusual stimulus, when he touched on 
particular to^cs; but a little closer examination satisfied us that these pas- 
sages, at variance with the general tenor of the piece, are either iriterpda- 
tions by the Editor of the American Quarterly, or were introduced under 
the dictation. or immediate suggestiiHi of the latter. We can hardly be mis- 
taken in referring them to the same source as the }i^rophobic ravings of the 
National Gazette. The genend resemblance, evinced in the absence of all 
argument— declamations against the advocate^ of temperance, and praises 
of strong drink, forbids us to doubt the identity of authorship. To the same 
hand, we must attribute the display of titles of books, at the head of the ar- 
ticle,'not noticed in the body of it ' , 

Whether (his association of reviewers be a voluntary one, we w/11 not 
take upon us to decide. It may even be within the range of possibility that 
some person has caught the* hydrophobic contagion from the editor, and given 
utterance to the same kind of ravings with tiiis latter. This. is, however^ 
a question of minor moment. . Our* suspicions had, at first, induced us to be- 
lieve, it possible that the editor might have obtainiisd the assistance of one of 
those '* shrewd youiig physicians," whom he tried to conjure up against us, dur- 
ing the last summef. • But the writer's ignorance of pathology, as well as his 
extreme flippancy of remark on the subject of drinks, makes us promptly dis- 
card such a supposition. We continue to speak Of the editor, as the reviewer, 
and the responsible author-Tat least o^the passages on which we have to 
offer some comments. 

After an allusion had been made, in the article under ^nsideration, to the 
uncertainty on many points of chronology and statistics, connected with re- 
mote ages, the reviewer, '*tn elucidation of this^^ quotes from the second 
volume of the Journal of Health, a paragraph, under the head of " Longevity 
of the Ancients ;** and then triumphs no little, at having shown, ibat the 
names of otd men mentkmed iA it, as from Lucian, are not to. be found in that 
author. For the fii^ -time, in this controversy, the critic is right It iS'Coi: 
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113 to show by what motives we were led to giwe insertion to (he poseiige* 
We received it from & friend, whose accoracy we are not single in confiding 
in, with the remark, that it was not obtained directly fnmi'Lupian, but from 
Plutarch. T*he authority, hq^wever, seemed goody and: we did not compare it 
'with the originaL Bi|t we now find, by examining both Lucian and Plutarch, - 
that the {wssBge is notin the original of Sither of tiiese authors, and that oui^ 
friend wia misled by an interpolation 6f Vlin ^ooveI|, the Dutch commenta- 
te^ of his edition of Plutarch,* The sentence occurs in the 11th Vol., p. 165; 
in the essay in which :Plutarch treats of 1|ie dignity, .wisdom, and duties of 
old ago, and begins-^*' Luciab (Mmcrobu) gives an account of kings, sages, 
i^id distinguished persons, who fittained to a very advanced age, ikying, by 
way of introduotion, that it might be of use '{ly showing that they who took 
moBt.care of their- bodies and minds, enjoyed the longest lives, accompanied 
with the blest healths' ** The only ^iffeirence tathe Qye, between the inter- 
polation or commentary, and the text, for t£ey are continuous with each other,- 
is in4he former being in Italics. A perscm who had not the original tjreek * 
by him, and ha4 not recently perused his author, might very well be de- 
ceived fn fids manner, without any stigma being cast on his classical know* 
ledge. Having said thus much in the way of bibliographical criticism, we are 
free to asisert, that the purity of our intention cannot be doubted ; sineb, in the 
first place, we. omitted part of the extract as too apocryphal, respecting thei 
longevity of the Britons, attributed to their sim^de diet,^ though it would liave 
made in &vour of our argument ; and, second, not only did Lucian make tho 
rqmark attributed to him, out he also gived the names of difl^nt people, and 
of individufUs, who had reacl^ed a great age, and which, if we had intro- 
duced, would, at th^ least, liave made out. a still more pkusible case than 
that in our extract. More attentive to the .hygienic opinion of the author, 
than yy the list of names intrqduced, we omitted a suitable separation, by 
inverted coOimas, of the additional names to illustrate the. spirit «nd 
intention of his (pinion. But .when the reviewer cavils with us about the 
next paragraph^ in whi<;h we ^ontra^ted yfiih the names of old' sages and 
philosophers, those of such gourmands as Apicius, Ckudius, Nero, Viteliius, 
and HeliogaUdus ;; and from the lives of these latter, and **ihe manner of 
their death,''^ ma/denn in^rence in favour of ten&perance over gluttony and riot, 
he commits a superlative piece of criticism, the like of wbichi, \Ve could only 
expect from a sohool boy, who had just been advanced tareading lessons in Ro- 
man .History. Is.it possible, that the reviewer himself, is one of ti^ose late 
learner^ who make a pedantic display of. knowledge, familiar to every body 
else 1 The reviewer tells us, and ttkes some pains in doing it, that the Bo- 
man tyrants, mentioned by us, actually died by violence^ Shades of Sca- 
liger and Bentley,^hat-a discovery is here ! We, in the simplicity of our 
hearts, thought that an allusion to this fact, so.familiar to every reader, ^s 
sufficient ; and hence, pur expression, " the manner of their death.^' We con- 
trasted'the quiet philoeopjilc old men of Greece, leading a long life of tem- 
perance, with the glutton Apiqins, and the tyiknts Claudius, If ero, Viteliius, 
and Heliogabalup, whose lives (of. cruelty and debauchery,) aad the manner 

' , • * Opera Seleota; La Htyei 1760; ' * 
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of whose deaths (byvioleiice,) we fboaght, and still think; argue ma^^b^g 
*'in fiivour of tempetanoe over glattoby and riot*' lA ftitiir^, i^e hope tlkt 
a writer who shall have occasion to iipea]( inoidentsSIy of the ambitious life 
of Julius Cesar> aiid to allgde to iti violent tenmoation by the 'phrase 
^the manner of hi(ideath,**lRrHl be very careful to gfive all the details, as to the 
number of wounds GsBsar received from the coo^nrators, the shape and' size of 
thek'weajxins, and how much blood flowed, or else our learned reviewer will 
tax him with ignorance, and a desire' (o n^ake people suppose this celebrated . 
Qoman actually diedof ambition. So, likewise, we^atiticipate 0ie necessity, in 
future, of ikot merely speakmg alludvely dfthe cruelty of the Athenians to* 
wards Socrates, aod of the manner of his death ;" but we mM. tell precisely 
how much hemlock, or^ as a Germancritiehas it, **henbane»^ he swallowed ; 
else the reviewer will accuse uS of intimating th^ the philosophei^ was be- 
headed, or hung hf his oountrymeiL What a delightftd perspective of 
historical aiid classical lore is thus opened to us, under the auspices of the 
American Quarterly ! It would, excite the envy of Giffiud himself^ were he 
alive to witness it 

Our readers will be somewhat surprised to learn that the reviewer, who 
speaks of **the sophistry, an^ misrepresentation sometimoB adopted, when 
the object is to inculcate a cherished opiniott,'* should have sid)jected himself 
to the full application: of this remark,* in the very opening of his argument 
' In proof of the duration of life being much the same at the present time, ae . 
ithasever been, he holds the following language I, * •* • 

*^ Of the ordinary bngevity, 4000 years ago, we have undisputed tftstimony in 
the oldest histarian, whose works a]:e extant Moses« writof : . * The days of our ' 
years are threescQ^ (i/eara) and ten ; and if, by reason^of strength, they be four- 
score years, yet Ir.theiriirtrength kbooT and sorrow,.for it li «oon cut on, and we 
flyAwayi'"-^Ps.xe. . ' * * . - 

We have two objections to this very positive affinnaiion : First, there is 
no evidence of Moses bem^ this author of the nmetieth psalm ; and, second, - 
if he were, the authority would not uiswer lor an ep6ch of 4000 yeftrs ago, 
inasmuch as, if the chroiidogical tables be correct, he did not write until 
about seven hundred years afterwards, that is, about thirty-thre^iiundred 
yeiEirs. ago. Had the reviewer consulted Oalmet, among other biblical critics^ 
he would haver learned Ihat the titles of most of the PsalAqs do Hot ocpur in 
the original Hebrew ; apd that,- in those attributed to Hkfoses, there are names 
and allusions, which could not have been introduced by the Jewish legislator 
and historian. It ib worthy of all ri^f mbra^ce, that this supposititious quotsr 
tion from Moses, as Wdll as the loose averment of tiUke, se^n hundred years 
remote from the* true date, and the oknission of the word ' years, which we 
have supplied, are made by the reviewer at the very opening of an argu- 
ment, by which he intends to disprove the doctrines promulgated in the 
Journal of Health, doctrines which he intimates **t6 be neithei; philosophical in 
theory, nOr accurate in fact** Of his accuracy of fiu;t we have just exhibited * 
a pleasant specimen, llhe philosophy cf his theory, especially on t^e score 
of free drinking^ is, by this time, tolerably well known to ear readers; We 
proceed to develop it still ihrther. 1 

An opinion expresM by Professor Hitdhcook^ reipecting the deleterioua 
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* oompo nn diia pld in thitcioaDtry, t^ld€fftllelu^Ile<^wioe,l^)d of their little «^ 
larity to the wine of Judea, to which t^e language of acri^re may ho pre; 
aitniecl to allude, is ealled^by the reviewer, '^ gratuitous anertioiit aqd un- 
mixed twattle^" (twattUng.) The critic cannot copoeive of logwbpdt spices, 
ux^natics, ai^ sulphiir^ being dejeteripus inqkvegnatkms. A phyaioian 
could luifTe told him that any of these articlesi upeflil on occaaioiw, when 
taken us medicinee, hecqines dielejeriiniffif i|Sed hahituajly in wine^ or with 
apy other fluid; The fiust of the adult^ratLoppof most of the wines drank in 
thhi country, is.inery generally admitted • But the reviewer,, in jdace of put* 
tipg his countrymen' on their ^fuard against liquors, avowedly, phgcidicial to 
theiir healths, loves toencourage them to fearless potations of these pemir 
cious beverages, by quoting a rhapsody in fikvour o^ the wines of Europe. 
He forgets, h^ his abuse of prafofsor HitchcQck^p opinion respecting the yrines 
sold ii^ this eountryi to give the huigu^ of that gem^eman on tlu)se oif Eu- 
rope, vi?:-i^. 

. ^ ■ . ' *•'■•■ 

M fji^i Iq tlMMWooontriA* wh«M.th« gxtiifB ia e«Itivttto4, the m ofwins isequi* 
,^ent te.the use of oider in those countries where apj^ are abuadant,; but wMxe 
the. 'grape does not grow/' 
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The revieiMr argues thus :-^the JBoiopeans ufe their light and pure wmes 
with advantage ; tJiere^ire, the inhabitants of the United States ought not, 
except hy those yrho iWattlcf, to be diacoiinged j&om drinking freely of . 
Btrongb^ttdied,andadulteraM wines, A* ELJ).- . "..'■. 

' " Wine making^'' say sVho reviewer, >* is one of the oldest inventions:*' and 
then he instances Nbah*ii^ plantin^^ a vineyard, and drinking .of the wine, and 
beedming dnjAk than^by. - It faa* new fUlea to oui! lot to have to expose 
such a string of affirmatknis without propf, and of hasty inferences uncon- 
necteNi with their legitimate "^mises, as occur in the National and Quar- 
terly. A more ferciUe example of tde evils of win^ibbing could hardly be 
adduced by the most zealous opponent of the practice^ than-ihecase of Noah.' 
The first fiunily quarrel after the flood-rthe fii«t aepantion of son and fa^ 
thei; and i^ separation accompanied, by .a father's curse^ vras the direct 
effect of wine dnnking*, and the ipebriation it produc^. 

- ** Anjd Noah awoke from hia- wine, and ksAW whi^ hii younger son had do^e 
unto him. And he said, ctuwd be Canaan ; as^nrantof servants idiall he be unto 
his brethren." ' : . . V 

And yet it ie by such hihlical quotations as these^ tiiat we are. encouraged 
to drink; wine.. ^Ehalji w6 pursue the argiunent« and refer to Belshazzar's 
fbast in which thie .*' king and his prfilces, his wives and his oonculnnes,'' 
impiously attempted*to dishonour th^ Most High, by drinMng wine out of <he 
sacred vessels, fi)rmerly bebnging to the Temi4e of Jerusalem. 

**.'They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stoned"— rJ^MZy. 4. 

. Wijth an Unaccountable anxiety, to mask the evils of drunkenness, the 
reviewer expresses hie disbelief of the correctness of a calculation, made in 
the American Almanack &r 1830, by which it would appear, that the direct 
victims to the. use of ardenf spirits, annually, in the United States, amount to 
lO^OOOt And what may we suppose is the ftondatian fixr his disbelief ? We 
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give it in his own wordsi — "certunit i^ ttut it isKarcelf witUn tbeTCr^E 
ot foitHttlily, that 10,000 peiton* could die annually in the United Stitei, 
from Deliritun Tremau. " Juit before thb he bad ipoken of Mania i Fata, 
another term for this aune diieasei uid then he with cbaracteriitic ipoKive- 
nen telU ua, of the miiptint of Mania a pot. The wit here does not com. 
pensate for * diipla}' of ignonnce, which his medical frienda ought to have 
prevented, in hii luppoung that the direct Tictims to ardent ipiiite, can onlj 
be those aeiied with Mania & Pota. This ii of a piece with a diicoreiy 
which he made and uttered in another part of the essay, that conwraption ia 
unknown in the turrid zone. Dr. Chisholm's expeiience in the Weit Indies 
is totally at vanance with such an opiiuon. 

After the full account, in one of our former numhen, of the authorities in fa- 
vour of the exclusive use crumple water as a beverage, and the numeraua facta 
and arguments, which wc have adduced in favour of water drinking, wc deera 
it needless to enlarge on the topic at present, The reviewer {pies ub a fine 
specimen of nautical ejaculation, after quoting some of our remarks on dis- 
tilled water. He asks, in reference to this fluid obtained bjr disliUIng sea 
water, "is not water produced by such diatillition, infinitely more arltfidai 
than wine." This would be a very sensible question no doubt to ask of th« 
crew of a vessel, with all the horrors of thirst before them, and against which 
they Could soon find relief by the means we indicated. The reviewer assert*, 
that no one who has tasted distilled tea water, will ever feel disposed to re- 
peat the experiment. Prejudiced ai he ia against water, however pure, be 
cannot be received as a competent judge. Lind, whoae authority we took 
on the subject, adduces proof of the value of the practice of distilling sea 
water. Captain Clancey, on board of whose ship this process was performed. 
in a very imperfect apparatus, declared the water thus obtained to be fresh, 
> and " exceedingly clear and well tasted:" and Hr. Davis, a Surgeon who visit- 
ed the [ship, after her arrival in the Uoogly River, observes Chat "be tasted 
the distilled water, which was the purest and best he ever remembeia to 
have taated."* Captain Pblpps, in his Voyage to the North Pcje, tried a 
ctiatillation of sea water with tuccessi Captain Cook, also, in his second voy- 
age, obtained fresh water by the same means, in adapting the apparatus of 
Irving. The French refer to Gautbier, Hacquer, Parmentier, and others, aa 
having invented, or improved stiUa for thia purpose. In one of tlie Ute voy- 
ages of discovery by French government vessels, twenty-five men were put 
ashore at a bay in New Holland, for labours connected with the service- 
After searching in vain fur fresh water, they had recourse to a still, which had 
been brought out in one of the vessels, and by means of which, thou^ it was 
not of the best conatruction, they obtained potable water enough to last du- 
ring a month in which they v^re onshore. They even had aome to spare, and 
sent daily half a hogshead of water on board, where it was becoming short. 
Where, our readers will naturally ask, ia the coifamon sense and common hu- 
manity of the editor, in ridiculing and denying the utility of the distillation of 

*Lind. Oikthe means of (^tuning Fresh Water, by DijtilUtion, 
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,. frcEli water, from sea ivaler, a pioccM by which not 'only much «uffering U 

1 prevented, bul rosnf iivei way be saved. 

One would have supposed that the authcnity of either Hufeland, or Londci 
or both, would h^ve been broug-ht against us, to show that the use of wine is 
prefirr^le to th^ of Water. But'^ from it, and for a very sufficient reason — 
that the opinions of both these authors are pointedly in fovour of water drink- 
ing. See voL ii. of tbi> Journal, pp. 48 and 49. 

The exceadve ea^mesg ri* the editor, to. recommend strong drinks of any 
■nd every kind, betrays him into lapses of'reaBoiung, and common sense, 
which are of themaetvei a'Tefutation of his pernicious doctrines. Thus, nf^er 
quoting from our Journal, an opinion of sixteen physicians in New York, thit^ 
«rdent apirii never opeis.tes as a preventive of epidemic and pestilential dis- 
eases, but that it is very generally an exdting cause of such diseases, the re- 
viewer calla this a bold and mcautiousasserUon: and then with a gravity which 
would be amuung, if we were sure it proceeded from mere nmplicity, he 
i. forthnrith proceeds to cite the language of two volununous and industrious 

writers, in Avour of wine. We aver that ardent ipiril is injurjoua. A bold 
,' , ^ assertion be replies, and for thia reason, that wine is thought beneficial to, 
J} ■' Bome. Who can meet such a li^cian aa this, who, if we were to say that 
^ pruaoc acid is i most powerfiil poison, would deny the pmpoation, by as] 

V'^' surii^ us, that cheny bounce ia a pleasant, innocent cordial. 

We have a few word* to offer on the. subject of typographical errors; 
, - which, in our case, when two names of antiquity were apelt wrong, the editor . 
seems disinclined to admit as sufficient apology. So ineiorsbie a critic ought 
never to require of his readers any indulgence, on this score. Now without - 
our conning over the article, with a special regard to the detection of blundert^ ' 
■ * ' plarpetuaTed by faulty typography," or the omissions of the printer, we ob- 
sen'e, that in giving the Greek for Qtrocomiti, or the art of preserving the 
health of old people, he has thought proper to substitute the (au (T) for the 
gvnnia ( T) so as to make the word mean any thing, but what was intended, 
unless perhaps, he has Ik new art to introduce to public notice, which, con- 
sidering his BU^eitions respecting "rcc/ijiAl alcohol," and "(rain oi7,"and- 
" tttrtk loup," should not surprise us. Agun, he gives us, lalentitana for 
tSUemitanag and teltsus, that the annual mortality in England and Wales, is 
S3; anactonidiing&Gt if wedo not promptly supply his omission, and make it 
read one in 58. We have already adverted to the word yeare, being left out 
in the verse which he quotes from the ninetieth psalm. 
,?v- Our readers are by this time well enabled, to judge of the validity of the 
' ^- pretendons of the Editor of the National Gazette and American Quarteriy 
I.. Review, to teach what is 'philosophical in theory,' or 'accurate in fact,* on - 

}^. the subject of hygiene. Fortunately for the goodcause, his powers of per- 

suasion and argument are so feeble on this occasion, that they cannot even be 
dignified with the title of ingenious sophisms. He is not one of those who 
can make the woise appear the better reason. If we mi^t recommend his 
pages as a commentary on any one art, it would be that i^ turning, or as it^ '-- 
\^ is called in the language of political parties, ^tling. 
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There are few countries in the world in which so marked a 
difference prevails between the temperature of winter and that 
of summer, as in the United States. These, it is true, embrace a 
diversitj of climates, and yet the remark just made, applies to all 
the states of the confederacy, excepting the extreme southern 
ones. So vivid a contrast between these seasons, requires of the 
inhabitants, a mode of living, style of dress, and even intellectual 
efforts, strongly contrasted. Bodily exercise cannot, with us, be so 
active, persistent, and varied, during summer, as it is in Great Bri- 
toif^ France, and Germany. We ought, in t^t season, to adopt all 
the precautions of even a rigid hygiene. In the winter, the case is 
otherwise. With the use of a more substantial and nutritive aU- 
ment, there oyghtalso to be practiced, numerous sports, and ath- 
letic exercbes, as well to give present vigour, as to prevent future 
disease, and the languor and debility to be expected in the succeed- 
ing summer. Many of these will be most beneficial by being volun- 
tarily had recourse to, without the intreaties of friends, or the for- 
mal advice of physicians. When we mention such ^ames as that 
called by the English hockey, the Scotch shinty, and our boys, in 
school plainness, shinney ; also, the ball, hoop, &c. we are readily 
understood by many of our juvenile readers. They require no 
recommendation from us to freely, use such exercises; nor 
will they wait until we descant on the pleasure of ^skaiting, or the 
more humble sliding. If these youths could persuade their dys- 
peptical fathers, and their nervous mothers, to walk out and wit- 
ness their exhibitions, and to occasionally extend their walks * 
along the water course, or river, or round the ponds which are 
the theatre for the display of agility and address in^kailiog and 
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sliding, these latter worthy personages would be more willing to 
retire to bed by times, and would sleep sounder, and awake in 
the morning with less feeling of the horrors, thaa some of them 
are wont to complain of Nor would we exclude from such ex- 
hibitions, gentle misses- — ^the sisters, and friends of the playful 
boys. These fair creatures, in our country, do not find skait- 
ing to be a necessary accomplishment, as it is esteemed to be in 
some of the northern countries of Europe ; and as to sliding, and 
the particular fashion of which little girls are so fond, in going to, 
and returning from school, in a winter's day, we say nothing here. 
But we have seen, and, as well as our awkwardness on the ice 
would allow, aided young ladies in the movement of rapid pro- 
gression, by pushing chairs, or little sleds, on which they were 
seated, so as to imitate sleighing, or if the comparison be not 
thought a bull, the sliding up and down over the Russian ice 
mountains ; and we must needs think the amusement a salutary 
and sociable one. , ^ 

The exercises, which may be taken in doors, by females, at this 
season, are especially useful and requisite ; such as skipping With 
the rope, battledoor and shuttlecock, and the more passive one^ 
in using the dumb bells. But, while these are admitted to be 
valuable means of recreation and exercise, we must never sup- 
pose that they can be used as a fit substitute for walking daily 
in the open air, unless the state of the weather. be such, owing to 
rain, or snow, a& to interrupt this salutary practice. They are 
useful aids to walking, and call the muscles into more varied'#c- 
tion. We have frequently heard rflittle girls, and young ladies also 
— ^perhaps now-a-days, there is no difierence in the mode of desig- 
nating them, — plead vfith m^tmma for leave to stay a little longer 
at an evening party, and enforce the plea by promising to rise as 
early as usual the next morning, and not to miss any lesson, 
^ow, we think, that every prudent mother ought to enjoin on her 
daughter, the necessity of taking a morning walk; no matter 
how late the young lady may have staid at the dance, or party, 
of the preceAngnight. We do not often find it necessary to quote 
from the pedantic coxcombery of Chesterfield ; but his advice to 
his son was a good one, when he urged the latter to rise at a re- 
gular hour in the morning, to prosecute his studies, without regard 
to the gaieties or dissipation of the night before. We would ex- 
tend the recommendaticm to die lessons in gymnastics, as well as 
to those in pbijosophy and belles lettres. 

The exercise of sporting with gun in hand is peculiarly manly, 
though many will scruple to call it humane. It is largely prac- 
tised at this season. The following advice to sportsmen is from a 
trans-atlantic contemporary, and will show, that even in the heat 
and passion of the sport, some moderation and attention to by- 
geinic preci|>ts, are oot to be forgotten. 
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" In the first place, therefore, as more cotmecied with our pro- 
fessional \ievrs, we would direct the attention of the amateurs of 
the season, to take as much care of their health as possible ; and 
in no one thiog can they be more tenaciouB than in guarding 
against the efiects of moisture, and particularly wet feet Ou re- 
turning from the pleasant toil of the day, their first care diould 
be, to dofif their shoes and stockings, and place their feet in tepid 
water, wash, and dry them well with a coarse towel, till a glow 
of warmth is felt on the surface of the skin, and afterwards put 
on a pair of woollen stockings. By attending to these simple di- 
rectkuE, when the feet are wet or diiinp, many serious complaints 
will be avoided, particularly those most liable to aifect the cheat 
and bowels. Ail wet clothes ought likewise to he changed ; and 
if the skin, or any partof the body be cold, moist, or wet, a coarse 
towel, well applied over the parts, will restore tiie circulation, 
and prevent the damp from striking inwardly. A dish of tea or cof- 
fee will cheer and revive more at this time than at any other." — 
It is, in fact, at such times that these grateful beverages display 
their best effects. So relative are the efiects of various articles 
of dietetic luxury. These same things will only serve to a^ra- 
vate the maladies of the moping hypochondriac and the fine lady, 
whose nerves would be shocked by an eflbrt to walk a hundred 
yards, or to encounter the external air. Fora pleasant article on 
"the Usefulness of Sporting," we would refer our readers to a 
wqrk, which, whether we consider the style of typographical exe- 
cution, cmbeHishments with beautifully coloured plates, or the 
variety of information on natural history, we hope to hear of being 
extensively patronized by them. We mean "The Cabinet m 
Natural History ajid American Rural Sports." 



MOUSES OF EQUAL TEMPERATURE. 
A great desideratum in searching after a suitab|e climate for 
i»valids prone to' consumption, or suffering from rheumatism, is 
to insure a uniformly equable temperature. As yet, the search, 
if not a vain one, has assuredly not been attended with all the 
success we could desire. — Nice, Pisa, Rome, and Naples, and Ma- 
deira have been recommended as suitable winter residences in 
the old world — some preferring one and some another of these 
places. Ill our own country, Savannah and St. Augustine have 
been not a little extolled as beneficial in the same way. But 
even were all these places of unequivocal fame, for the purposes 
just indicated, but a small portion of our population suffering 
irmn breast complaints could avail of them. Time, distance, ex- 
pense, entire interruption of business, separation from friends. 
are all important objections to an invalid's abandoning his home 
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in, quest of health abroad. Much, we are convinced, of the good 
efiectR of the favoured winter climates might be gained, and 
many of their disadvantages avoided, by recourse to lodging in 
rooms of equal temperature, in which a mild warmth and suit- 
able ventilation sho^d both be attended to. As preliminary to 
future remarks and details on this subject, we lay before our 
readers a letter from an experienced and distinguished physician, 
Dr. George Pearson, of London, to Mr. Tredgold, and published 
by the latter in his work.* — It is worthy the attention of mana- 
gers of hospitals and alms-houses, as well as of physicians. 

" The perasal of your plan for producing equal and warm temperatures, 
with, at the same time, e&ctual ventilation, not only in large buildings for 
public uses, but in small or ordinary sized dwellings, afforded me great satis- 
fiiction. The neglect of the public to avail themselves of these nieasures in 
countries enlightened by science, would not be credible, if the history of for- 
mer times, and our own experience in latter times had not made us acquaint- 
ed with similar neglect of many other precious discoveries. One example may 
suffice to justify this remark, namely, the neglect of the employment of the 
agency of steam, amongst a hundred other inventions of the Marquis of 
Worcester, indicated more than a century and a half ago^ in his little book, 
**The Century of Inventions." For nearly 1(XX years this powerful agent was 
almost solely usied for working machinery in mining; and although it was 
much talked of, it was only witbin the last thirty or forty years that the appli- 
cation has been made of it for other purposes, especially with such astonishingly 
powerful effects in navigaticm. This is precisely the case with the methipds 
invented for the warmmg of houses ; the principles for this purpose are now 
well known to many persons : they bave been fully developed, but only par- 
tially acted upcm in practice within the last twenty or thirty years. The loss 
of comfort, and indeed of life, from the neglect now spoken d, is incalcula- 
ble. But, as a firiend of mine expresses himself, ** John Bull is a slow tra- 
velling animal." I have not failed to attempt to influence the public in 
favour of constructing buildings for warm and equal temperatures, in my 
public lectures dur^g thirty years past, and also occasionally during this 
time in the public prints, besides introducing, in my private practico, con- 
trivances, although rather rude ones, to accomplish this object Among 
other channels of intelligence by me to the public, are those referred to in 
your publication, namely, the notices in the Philosophical Magazine of 
Tilloch, VoL xxxL 1808, Vol. xxxiv. 1809, and Vol xxxv. 1810. Your 
plans for private houses will, in all likelihood, occasion improvements in the 
future constructiofis: but a grand Institution for the benefit of the invalid 
public, and the sick in general, by the erection of a building of sufficient 
space for apartments and rooms of various dimensions to afford warm and 
equal temperatures, is at this time ei^>ecially an object for the gratification 
of the philanthropist, and, in all probability, must be profitable to the pro- 
prietors. To such a fabric as is here proposed, should be attached variously 

* On Warming and Ventilating Bnildungt, &c London, 1824. 
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(UflpoBed spaces (br pleasore-wallDi, for green-houses, for baths, and for 
amoseinents. How many thousands of persons, of all ranks, are at this time 
living in the United Slingdom in a state of bad health, not remediaUe, or 
even capable of relief but by warm' fresh air of suitable degrees of tempera- 
ture? Such states of the atmosphere are no where obtainable, except par- 
ing for a short time, in any climate. The more temperate climates affi>id 
the required temperatures during parts of the year only; and the tropical 
latitudes, from the extreme heat and the existence of the causes of disease, 
are scarcely preferable, some rare cases excepted, to many parts of our own 
ishind. Such an establishment as I have in prospect would require a very 
large capital. But how can capital be expended more serviceably to the 
human kind than for the Institution proposed. The large sums now em- 
barked, undoubtedly for improvements in the condition of human life, do not 
concern men, however, so nearly as the immediate preservation of life, and 
palliation of disease, above all, pulmonary consumptive cases ; yet the expec- 
tation of pecuniary gain induces persons to become adventurers. On a due 
estimate of the advantages of such an undertaking to the subjects of the 
United Kingdom, there seems no reasonable doubt that in the present redun- 
dance of capital, the speculator would be repaid by ample interest At least 
such an undertaking is one of greater promise than many others, or perhaps 
more so than any now in progress or in contemphition. I am, dear sir, with 
best wishes, yours faithfully, GEORGE PEARSON.*' 



' SUPERtXUOUS HAIR. 

Our attention has been directed to this subject by a cor- 
respondent, who is desirous of knowing how the hair may be 
prevented from growing on those parts of the 'face which are 
ordinarily free from it. Though we confess ourselves unable to 
give any satisfactory reply to this question, we are persuaded 
that the following remarks will be interesting to the individual 
alluded to, in common with the generality of our readers. 

The surface of the body would appear to be liberally supplied 
with bulbs or roots, which, when excited into action, are capable 
of producing a growth of hair over the whole of the skin, \^4th 
the exception, perhaps, of that covering the inner surface of the 
limbs, the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet Of the par- 
ticular circumstances, however, which render these roots, over a 
great part of the body, ordinarily inert, or which cause them, 
in some individuals, to produce hair in situations where it does 
not usually appear, we are entirely ignorant. 

It is seldom that what is termed superfluous hair, is met with 
in young persons, or during the prime of life ; it is usually not 
until after the middle period of life that it occurs. This circum- 
stance has been attempted to be accounted for, from the two 
constituent parts of the hair, phosphate of lime and albumen. 
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being, also, the principal substances which enter into the forma- 
tion of the bones; hence it is supposed that when the latter have 
completed their growth and fimmess of structure, the albumen 
and phosphate of lime contained in the blood, are prevented from 
accumulating in excess, by being appropriated to the production 
of an increased amount of hair. Tlus explanation, however, 
though plausible, is entirely hypothetical, and does not account 
for the fact, of the almost infinite variety in the amount and ex- 
tent of the hair on the surface of different individuals. With our 
present knowledge of the human economy, we are in fact imable 
to trace satisfactorily, the causes of the hair being in some cases, 
from birth, too low on the forehead, or so irregularly covering the 
face as to be in the highest degree detrimental to beauty. We 
are unable, also, to explain the reason why in one, the eye-brows 
should present merely a curved line; while in another they are 
thick, coarse, and over-hanging : nor why, in some instances, they 
should be separated by a considerable space from each other, 
and in others be united into one; which latter, though now 
looked upon as a defect, was esteemed by the ancient Komans 
a mark of beauty. 

One of the most unsightly and disagreeable forms under which 
superfluous hair makes its appearance on the face and neck, is in 
the form of large hairy moles : large tawny blotches, also, thickly 
studded with a coarse hair, are frequently met with upon the 
cheeks, forehead, or chin'. These are most generally present at 
birth, though occasionally they make their appearance subse- 
quently. 

Various methods have been proposed and practised from the 
earliest ages, with the view of removing superfluous hair. The 
female Jews, by whom a. high forehead, free from hair, is con- 
sidered indispensable to beauty, use, we are informed, as a depila- 
tory ,*^a bandage i*ound the forehead, of scarlet cloth. How far 
this means has been found successful, we cannot say. 

Numerous depilatories are in common use among the natives 
of the East ; while the toilet of the European is likewise plenti- 
fully supplied with them. They consist, in general, of a prepara- 
tion of quicklime, or of some other alkalme or corrosive sub- 
stance. In some, even arsenic enters as an ingredient, as in the rus- 
ma of the Turks, and the Egyptians. All such articles, though no 
doubt many of them effectually destroy the hair, should, we con- 
ceive, be carefully avoided ; the injury which their use occasions 
to the skin, being often very considerable. They give rise occa- 
sionally to troublesome, and even dangerous sores, and cause at 
times a scar, still more unsightly than the defect they were 
employed to remedy. Those which contain arsenic, can never 
* be resorted to without the utmost risk to health, if not to life. 

* Depilatory, is a term applied to any means caleulated to eradicate the hair. 
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At first sight, one of the moat effectual means of getting rid of 
the offending hair, would appear to be to pluck it out by the 
roots. By this procedure, however, which la productive of not 
a little pain, b<»ides initatittg and inflaming the skin, and en- 
dangering the production of pimplea, and sores, the growth of the 
hair, is but in a very few instances prevented. Thousands of 
roots, always ready to produce a new crop of hair, still exist in 
the skin, and they appear (in fact) to be roused iqto acticHi by 
the roothig out of the hair already existing. 

With respect to the hairy moles, and blotches, which have 
been alluded to, these may frequently be removed, in early life, 
by the knife of the sui^eon, with but little pain, and without 
' the least danger beii^ incurred. But, at a more advanced age, 
too much caution canitot be observed, in avoiding every' means 
capable of irritating or inflaming them. They ought never to be 
meddled with. Ulcers of a nKwt unmanageable character, pro- 
ductive of deformity, and even death, are Cable to result in cer- 
tain constitutions, from the slightest injury inflicted upon them. 

Under all circumstances, therefo?e, we believe it to be far bet- 
ter to put up vrith the deformity arisit^ from the superfluous 
hair, than to endanger the occcurrence of a greater evil by at- 
tempting its eradication. 



THE UNIOM OF LABODR AND STDDY. 

Wk h&ve already adverted to this aubject, and now retuni to it agajit, for 

the pnrpoae of hymg befbro those wlio axe meet auceraed in eucb a dis- 

cusBKHi, the results of e^qierience in thcw institotioiis, where the manual 

labour plan has been associated with study, f^ts alwajs form the safest 

The provitionrequitiU to amaTOialUAtntr Academy. — The Southern and 
Western Theological SeDmury at Maryville, Tenn. was beffuu by the pur- 
chase of a &rra at 42,500. The horses, cattle, wagon, sod himiag utensila 
cost about a thououid dollars more. There is a boarding house where all the 
scholars upon charity are fed, and lodged. 

At DaTtviUe, Ky. is a manual labour Seminary. The fans coDsiBb of 112 
acres of first rate land, the necessary buildings are put up with logs, and aie 
sufficient to sccom^nodate 40 or 50 persons. The whole expense or the fkrm 
and the buildings was 13000. 

At Germaatown, near Philadelphia, is aDOthei' Academy for the union of 
labour and study. The farm here has 72 acres, with the ordinary forming 
utenails, two horses, four cows, and other domestic animals, supplying out- 
door employment for asore than a dozen students, and shop room for 6 or 7 
more. The buildings will accomnodate about 40 students. The property 
cn*t*8000- 

At Andouer, Masa. is a department fcr manual labour ond BlLiiiy. A nork- 
ehop is erected here, of rough stone, 95 feet by 40, capable of containing 75 
labourers. The cost woe about 13000. 

The Episcopal church in Pennajlvania have lately purchased a farm of 
80 acres in the slate of Delaware, and near the river. They catimatc the 
requisite amount tor the purchase oftholand, repsirsof buildings, and alock. 
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at 16000. They calculate/our kouri each day for every student to work, and 
««a7 or more for study. 

Expenses. — At Maryville the annual expense of each student for board, 
over and above his labour, which is only one day in the week, is 925. 

At Danville, where they all labour ttoo hours daily, the expense of board 
is reduced to one half the regular charge, when labour is not required. 

At Cfernumtown the labour in many cases is equivalent to the whole ex- 
pense of board. In this place the students labour four hours every day, 
Sundays always excepted. 

At uie proposed Episcopal Institution in Delaware, it is intended that the 
daily labour shall about equal the expense of board ; or in other words, that 
the steward or superintendant who takes the fiirm, shall, in general, accept 
the labour of each student for four hours each working day, as sufficient pay 
for the board of each student 

The diet in each of the places named, is generally idain, consistingof meat 
and bread, vegetables, milk, and fruit, but no tea and cof^ 

The kinds of labour. — At Maryville, fiirminfi^ only is used. 

At Danville also, the labour is whoUv a^iciutural 

At Germantotcn, are various kinds or jomer work, especially of the plainer 
kind ; horticulture and agriculture, together with the management of horses 
and cattle. 

Studies. It is the concurrent testimony of allthe above named institutions, 
that the studies of the students are in no wise impeded by their manual la- 
bour. The opinion is strongly held, that their attainments are in every re- 
spect equal to those who devote their whole time to study. 

Condition of admission. — ^In most of the Seminaries now reviewed, the 
performance of labour is an indispensable condition of membership. 

Remarks. — ^It will be seen by the precedin|f articles, that no doubt can 
exist as to the practicability of the plan of uniting labour and study. ^ The 
project, indeed, does not derive its feasibility fron^ mere recent experience. 
Some of the best scholars, and most us^l men in our country, have passed 
through this hardy course of mental traming. Their education has been pro- 
secuted amid the interruptions incident to laborious avocations. Their hands, 
hardened with severe toil, and accustomed to the rougher implements of agri- 
culturO) have not been deemed unfit to turn over the volumes of science, and 
form the figure 5 of mathematical calculation. Of how many intelligent men 
do we learn the simple fact, that they are self-taught? In almost eveiy such 
case there has been a union of kbour and study, labour has made the study 
sweet, and study has, in its turn, softened labour. 

The above airticle is from our respected contemporary *'the Columbian 
Star." — ^If additional facts and arguments are required to enforce the pro- 
priety, and indeed absolute necessity of labour, call it by what term you choose, 
gymnastic, agricultural, or mechanical, and periiap(9 each in turn ought to be 
had recourse to' by students, it would be sufficient to refer to the experience oi 
Pestalozzi, and above all of Fellenberg in his celebrated establishment at Hof- 
wyl. — ^Ample and very satisfactory details on this engrossing subject will be 
found on reference to the American Joumalof Education.—- We are satisfied, 
by intimate experience, and we may say personal suflfering, that sad injustice 
is done to human nature in the common systems of education, by a neglect 
of suitable and regular physical exercise ; directed as well to the immediite 
preservation of health and prevention of numerous ailments, as to the learning 
of some useful handicraft employment, and acquiring the ability to use our 
sensesand limbs with that readiness and accuracy so useful in the various situa^ 
tions of life, whether of daily boiinesB or unforefeen peril and emergencies. 
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POUND CAKE. 

After a minute inquiry into the causes of the unhappiness 
which is too frequently to be met with in the married state, an 
ingenious correspondent thiiiks that he has discovered the prin- 
cipal one in the consumption of that indigestible compound, 
ycleped pound cake, at the wedding supper, and during the 
feasting which succeeds. When we recollect, that it is the 
opinion of some ^* great philosophers'' that the disposition of a 
man, good or bad, is influenced, in a very great degree, by 
the nature of his food, and the state of his digestion, we feel 
somewhat inclined to admit the justness of our correspondent's 
conclusions. <^ Wedding cake," he observes, ^' is compounded of 
as many noxious and heterogeneous articles as were included in 
Pandora's box : he would, therefore, surest, that it should in 
future be called aLpandoriad. The sorceresses, in preparing the 
pandoriad, use many magical incantations, and then finish the 
outside with a meretricious medley, which is mistaken by the 
credulous consumers for a mere innocent ornament, but which 
is, in reality, a close imitation of the obi of African enchanters, 
from whom it was no doubt borrowed. There are a dozen of prin- 
cipal ingredients in these compositions, each of which, though 
harmless, or even nutritious, when separate, becomes extremely 
virulent, when by the cook they are magically combined. No 
sooner is the pandoriad devoured, which, from the quantity 
made, occupies weeks, than its direful effects are witnessed! 
The sugar was oiily a covering to the carbonized surface, the 
eating of which discovers itself m the honied terms of "mv/ax^," 
and '< my iearr that are at first all sweetness, but soon discover 
the cntky humour beneath. Then, too, the brandy, which was 
blended with the other articles, shows its effects in the unruly Mim< 
of the surly husband ; while the eggs, which, if the course of na- 
ture had not been interrupted, would have produced chickens, 
create in the wife such a disposition to pecking, that her mate 
often becomes, alas! before the honey-moon has waned, com- 
pletely hen-pecked. The citron, too, is at once an emblem and a 
provocative of the green-^yed monster, Jealousy ! — Let every new 
married couple beware of the consequences, when they mcau- 
tiously admit the pandoriad poundcake as an ingredient in their 
wedding festival. 



ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY IN DIFB1ERENT 

LATITUDES. 

A few years ago, Dr. John Davy made some interesting ex- 
periments on the differences which take place in the tempera- 
VoL. 11.-^18 
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turc of the human bo^, in passbg from cold to warm, or tnai 
warm to cold latitudes. The result was, that in the first ioatance 
it rises, and in the second falls a little. These eiperimenta have 
been more lately repeated by Mr. Reynaud of Paris, during a 
voyage to the Last; the results obtained by him, are recorded 
in tne Annales ilea Sctenaa Nalurelles, for May 1830. The 
voyage was from Toulon, by the Cape, to the isle of Bour- 
bon, the Maldivians, the Coromaiidel coast, Bengal, the coast of 
Pegu, Ceylon, the straits of Sunda, Java, and then home, by the 
Cape, to Havre; and it lasted from May, 1827, to December, 
1828, The thermometers used were carefully con^ai'ed by 
Mr. Arago with the standard at the observatory of I^ris, boUi 
before and after the voyage — so that the accuracy of the ob- 
servations is unquestionable. There arc seven sets of esperi- 
menls ; four of which were made in the Torrid, and three in the 
Temperate zones ; and each set was made on the same twelve 
men, all of them being in good health, most of them athletic, and 
all fed and exercised almost precisely in the same manner. On 
the lat July, in 10° 4' north latitude, the air being 79 degrees 
of our ordinary thermometer, (Fahrenheit,) the average temper- 
ature of the twelve Europeans was 99 degrees and one third of 
a degree. On the 10th of August following, in 36° 10' south 
latitude, the air being 62j degrees, the average temperature of 
the body was 98|- degrees. On the llth of September, under 
the line, with an atmospheric heat of 80, the temperature of the 
body was, on an average, very nearly 100 degrees. Next year, 
on the 13th of May, in latitude 7" 1' south, the air being 86, the 
body was 99j degrees; on the 14tb of October fohowing, in 32° 
23' south latitude, the air being Q2\, the body was 99 degrees. 
On the 30th of October, under the line, with an atmospheric ' 
temperature o& 79 degrees, that of the body was 99J degrees; 
on the 4th of December, in 46° north latitude, the air being 53j, 
the body was 99 degrees. — Hence it will be perceived, that the 
range of the animal heat, between climates where 53j and 86 
are the extreme temperatures of the atmosphere, is one degree 
and a (fuarter of Fahrenheit, and that it rises as the atmospheric 
heat TLses, and vice versa — with some slight irregularities, proba- 
bly to be ascribed to the coldness or heat of the climate which 
the persons upon whom the experiments were made had just left. 



RUSSIAN STOVES. 

Wegave.in the fifth nambet of thepreaent volume, adeflcriptky and dnw- 

ins of the method of wuming apartmenta by meaaa of healed air, in place of 

radiant caloric, luch as ia fiimiBhed fkan Oie common open fire. To day, in 

continuatioQ t^the sObject, we la; befbre ooi readen a view of the Rosnan 
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itove, ufiMuid in the better kiitd of bowses in Germany and Euwit. Wehftve 
bad iteogTaved from s mode) taken by ■ friend, when in tbe fiwmercountiT. 
The foUowing ii an account of the entire BtructDre. 

PLATE L PIATE IL 
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!□ the wall which eepanitea the parlour or diawing-fOMU from tiie ser- 
vants' hftU, or from the entry, there is a. chamber orfurnace composed of brick, 
and projecting about two teet into the hall or entry, and tbe same distance 
into the inner apartment ; it is from cig'litePD inches to three feet in width, 
and in height extends ftom the floor to the ceiling. This structure is exhibited 
in plate IL ; and a perpendicular section of it, Buch as wouhl be made by a plane 
intersecting it in tJie direction of tbe pnititimi wall between the servants liall 
and parlour, in plate I. The fire-room or furnace, is shown by A and B. By 
means of a brick arcb, about twenty two inches of tlie lower part of thu 
lire-room is divided from the rest of the stove above. — In the plate this roof 
isreprR3enteiiftsflBt,inlhe!ineK. This arched fire-room or chamber, is open 
towards the hall, and extends back to within about ten inches of the oppo- 
1 site side or end, where it is bricked up, with the exception of the opening- D, 
plate I. It isdivided into two compartmenti-, A and B, by means of^a grating 
or perforated plate H. — The vent for einolte orthepif* of the stove, is repre- 
sented bjCC; and raaj be either Etniiglii, us in the present view, or tortuous. 
In the walls in tito upper part of the flvn; fbcing both the parlour and the 
ball or entry, holes, J, £ f, are seen, tn> which a communicaUon is made be- 
tween the heated air in the stove E E, and tbe air in the apaftments to be 
warmed. — They are about two inches square, and are marked f, i; f, on both 
Eidea, and may, on occasion, be closed with slides, one of which is re- 
presented in plate IT. I. — The compartments A, and B, opening into the 
servants' hall or entry, are, when requisite, closed by iron doors, represented 
in plate IL by M and N ; the latter, or the door of the lower compartment 
B, having in its centre a circular opening of about an inch and k half in 
diameter. — The opening D, plate 1. at the back part of the lower compart- 
ment, can be dosed either by a moveable tile or slide. 
The manner in which the rooms are heated by this appmtiH, will be 
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readily underttood. A fire of wood ia mtde in the compartment A, the door 
of which is then clooad, eoaie shaviugB, oi the lifae, being fint introduced. 
Combustion ia bept up W the air that posBes into B, through the ^rate H. — 
The Bmoke escapes bj the pipe C C. When the wood his beni reduced 
entirely to coal, thoopeDing- D is unclosed, and the door of B shut The air 
contained in the chamber or bodj of the stove E E, bein^ now thonnig-hly 
heated, is admitted mtotheparlourbjrremoviiiK the caps, f,f, t — AcontiDual 
current of air is paaonr into the chamber EC, through B D, to be heated 
andadmittedintothepariour by the i^eningsf, f, f^ one or more of which can 
he closed if the heat m too great Persons who prefer the cheeriiir appear- 
ance of an open fire in their parTdur, have often what is called, on the conti- 
nent a French fire-place, the same as our own, beinf open and calculated for 
the huming of wood. Some raodiGcations in the fire-room or chamber are 
then required, the door of A ia removed, and the Sue for smoke, has more of 

The exterior of the stove here described, is variousl; decorated, according 
to the taste of the owners — being covered with painted tiles or stucco, or 
nude to represent differentoiderBofarchilectare.— Plate II. exhibits thataida 
or mrt of the stove in the servants' hall, which is quite plain. 

The common German stove used in the houses of the poorer people, and In 
tavema, &c. is very di^rent irom that just described. — It has no advantages 
over the commrai stoves of our own country, and is, in some reepecta, lees con- 
venient. 

The rooms in the story above, may be heated from the chamber of the 
stove E E, through the openings g g. 

Dr. Granville thus describes the plaasure of living in apartments wanned 

"A Rusaian peich or stove, is one of the greatest luxuries of civilized life, 
that can be found in cold climates. — It is, by &r, a more rational and effectual 
mode of warnimg a house, than either the coal grate of England, the blazing 
lieartli of France, or the iron stove of Germany. It supplies the best sou- 
Btitute for the genio! warmth of summer within doors — and affords an equal 
degree of heat so universally spread in every part of the room, that when the 
ejrtemal air has been at twenty degrees of Fahrenheit, I have gladly remain- 
ed without any other than the lighleat dressing gown, in my room, taking 
my station indifferently in any part of it, lar from the stove, and fi^uently 
nearawindow, without any other than the moat pleasing sensation of on equal 
warmth. This same sensation is experienced at night, the heat d* the stove 
continuing unabated, — so much so, that there is no need of a blanket or any 
heavy clothing on the beil. Indeed I have found, that many of the inhabtt- 
ants habitually slept with a single sheet tliroughout tlie winter, the tempe- 
rature of the room atni^ht being from 63" to 66° of Fahrenheit. Soch an 
even temperature would not be sufiicientto allow of a similar practice in 
London, where there are draughts of wind in every corner, and iu the vici- 
nity of every window ; but in St Petershuigh tliere are no such intruders, 
and the temperature above quoted is sufficient and comfortable. During the 
. live weeks I resided in the apartments allotted to me in Count Woronzow's 
house, my irt-door thermonioter did not vary once, more than half a degree 
from 04 in any ])Qrl of llio room, except for the three daya when the stove 
had not been lighted." 

The internal structure is very ample. " It concdsts," says Dr. G. " of a fire 
chamber in which the wood is burnt This occupies of conrse the lowerpart 
and extends from one front of the stove to the otJier. It is a foot aud a half 
wide, and two feet high, and is cloeed 1^ a single iron door. A system of 
tubes leads from this chamber, one of which, wnen open, serves to carry off 
the nnoke and soot of the burning wood, while the others receive and carry 
bwted air all round ths interior of the stove, after the combustion is earn- 
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pleted, and the former tube cloeed. — ^The air in these tubes communicates 
with the air in the room by means of a small door or ventilator, at the upper 
part of the stove."- — 

If this description be correct, though we much doubt its accuracy, fixed 
air or carbonic acid gas, must escape into the room through the tubes which 
communicate below with the fire chamber,— « serious and alarming objectbn 
to such a kind of stove ; but which does not exist in the one we have de- 
scribed. — ^That accidents, such as asph3rxia, and apoplexy, do occur fre- 
quently among the peasantry and lower classes, who allow the impure air 
to enter from the stove into their apartments, and at the same time care- 
fully exclude the atmospherical air mm without, is a familiar fiict to travel- 
lers and others in Russia. But, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
the plan of warming rooms so as to keep the air in them at an uniformly 
elevated temperature, does not at all exclude the comforts of ventilation, or 
the introduction of fresh air from without, by which we have indicated. 
We trust that the infonnation which we have given, and shall continue to 
give to the public on this very important subject, mil not be lost on those 
who shall have the superintendence of ecufices to be erected for any 
public purpose of religious assemblage, business, colleges, and school learn- 
ing, &c. &c. 
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ARCHERY. 

We introduce an article under the above title, from the first 
number of " The Cabinet of Natural History and American Ru- 
ral Field Sports." The association, or company of archers refer- 
red to in itf hold their meetings monthly, during the winter, at the 
Gymnasium of Mr. Roper. We are pleased to find that this esta- 
blishment is daily becoming a place of increased resort for persons 
of all ages ; boys during their play hours — ^young collegians — ^hy- 
pochondriac invalids, who used to sufier from the sin of idleness — 
and even graver professional gentlemen, who are glad to share, 
personally, the good effects of those gymnastic exercises, which 
they recommend to their friends and patients. 

" The value of agreeable amusements has been acknowledged 
in every age — as the most important advantages to health and 
happiness, are, in a great measure, subject to their influence. 

"If we find that both are interested and improved by archery, 
it must prove a sufficient reason for its being esteemed an eligible 
and useiul amusemeni ; and, if it can also be shown to possess 
some valuable qualifications, which are not to be found in other 
diversions, the benefits to be derived from its practice will be still 
more conspicuous. 

" Archery, in fact, possesses many excellences as an exercise, 
which renders it one of the most useful of the gymnastic sports. 

" It is adapted for every age, and every degree of strength ; and 
the degree of exertion can always be proportioned, by increasing 
or dhninifihiBg the powers of the bow employed. It is not neces- 
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sarily laborious, as it may be reliDquished as kxhi as it becomes 
irksome, or fetiguing. 

"It is recorded, that a king of Persia offered a reward to who- 
ever could invent a pleasure. Had such aa inducement been 
held forth by the lames of the present day, he who iutroduced 
archery as a female amOBemetit, might deservedly have g^ed 
the prize. It is unfortunate that there are few diversions in the 
open air, in which women can join with satisfaction, or without 
over-stepping those bounds which costom and innate delicacy have 
prescribe to the sex ; and, as their sedentary life renders exer- 
cise necessary to health, it is to be lamented toat suitable amuse- 
ments have been wanting, to invite them into the open air. 
Archery, however, is admirably calculated to supply this defi- 
cient; and, in a manner, the most dearable that could be wished. 

" The bow is the most ancient and universal of all weapons, and 
has been found in use amongst the moat barbarous and remote 
nations. In the days of David, the practice of this instrument of 
warfare appears to have been so general, that it is constantly 
made use oi in the Bible as a figure of speech. 

" Its earliest application, however, was for the purpose of pro- 
curing food ; and, notwithstanding the celebrity of the English 
archers, it is a question anKSig antiquaries, whether it was ever 
used by the Anglo- Siixons, and Danes, except for the chace, or as 
:ui amusement. All authorities agree, that it never was con- 
sidered as a formidable weapon of defence in that country, until 
after the Norman conquest, who introduced the general use of it 
and the cross-bow among their military retainers and serfs; the 
difference in the use of which is well exemplified in a simile made 
by the celebrated Bayle: 'Testimony,' says he, 'is like the shot 
of a long-bow, which owes its efficacy to the force of the shooter ; 
whereas, argument is like that of the cross-bow, equally forcible, 
whether discharged by a dwarf or a giant' 

" It is now wholly relinquished among civilized nations as a hos- 
tile weapon, but still retains a prominent rank, as afibrding a 
healthy and rational amusement. 

" Tliis exercise, which is exceedingly common in Europe, and 
more particularly in Great Britain, is scarcely known in this 
countiy; the only association of Bowmen in the United States, 
aa far as we can learn, bemg in this city. We trust, however, 
that this fashion may be universally cultivated and approved, 
and that we may see the time when, with Statius, it will be said, 
" Pudoi.wt imcire nfittai." 

" Every information respecting the use of the Bow, can be rea- 
dily obtained from the " Archer's Manual," a little work published 
by Mr. HobBon,of Fhiladelphia, under the superintendence of the 
" United Bowmen." Shooting apparatus can likqwise be obtain- 
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ed without^ much difficulty^ either in this city , or may be imported 
from Europe. 

" We have been led into these remarks, from a wish to see this 
useful and agreeable amusement become general in our country, 
where there is such a dearth of invigorating exercises, with the 
exception of those of the chace. The association to which we 
have alluded, held their third annual prize meeting on the 22d 
of October, where the first prize, a silver bugle, was awarded to 
Mr. X, for the greatest value of hits ; and the second, a silver 
grease box, for the hit nearest the centre of the target, to Mr. C. 

" From the unfavourable state of the weather, the shooting was ^ 
far from being equal to. that on many of the ordinary practice 
meetings of the association." 



DR. PEIRSON'S ADDRESS. 

A very able and eloquent address in behalf of the cause of temperance, 
has recently been delivered by Dr. A. L. Peirson, of Salem, Mass. 

Instead of parsain^ a beaten track on this subject, the speaker, after an 
appropriate introduction, dwelt principally upon the important influence of 
a c(MTect physical education, as well upon the moral and intellectual fiiculties 
of man, as upon his bodily health and vigour. 

Physical education, the speaker remarked, was a science of vast impor- 
tance, and one to which too little attention has heretofore been paid. It 
commences with the infiint, and is perfected only in old age. At every stage 
of life, its influence is experienced in an increased amount of health and 
cheerfulness, a better developed and more ^rmmetrical form of body, and , 
an increase of capacity for mental exertions. He repudiates as erroneous the 
popular notion, that the leas children are attended to, and the more coarsely 
they are fed, the better they will thrive. More die among the squalid poor than \f 
amonj? the pampered rich. There must, however, be an adaptation of things 
— Dinerent constitutions require diOTerent treatment 

Phj^sical education has reference to the full development of the bodily 
functions, allowing them to mature with the mental, so that there may be 
a perfect equilibrium between both. — ^Tliat genius is comparatively lost to 
the world, which is unsustained by a sound body: it perishes in its own fire, 
and goes down into a premature mtve. Hence the im])ortance of attending 
to the diet and cleanlmess of children, of regulating their sports, and of pro- 
moting vigorous habits by g3rmnastic exercises. This subject involves the 
destiny and glory of a nation, as on it depends, in a great measure, the 
manners, energies, and morals of the people. There exists a prevalent and 
destructive desire amonjr parents, to induce a precocious development 
of the intellectual Acuities of their children, before their physical organs 
are perfected ; many a gifted young victim has thus been crushed under the 
weight of unmanageable knowledge. 

The diet of children must be strictly temperate. — ^They must not be 
habituated to the use of hot spices — ^pepper, mustard, and the like, as these 
are unnatural stimulants. Mothers and nurses are criminal in giving infants 
ardent spirit, and laudanum, in repeated strong doses for trifling causes.-^ 
Doctor Peirson stated that he knew a mother, who fireauently dipp^ her finger 
in spirit, and caused her babe to suck it ! Ilie only ntting drink for children, 
is water ; and parents were impressively urged by the speaker, never to 
dilute or mix it with other substances, but to give it to their children in its 
natural purity and expellence. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— The terms of sabscription to this work have 
been very distinctly Btated,viz. $iSiS per annum, in advance. The puMiAer takes the 
present occasion to remind subscribers who are in arrears, that, as he furnishes an in- 
creased amount of matter and illustration, in the present volume, the obligation on 
their side to punctuality, ought, to say the least, to be as strong as ever. Reciprocity 
is in such cases a daty, which either party has a right to expect of the other 



Museum of Foreign LUeraiurt and Science .'—Published every month by E. 
Littell, Chesnut-street, and by 6. and C. and H. Carvill, Broadway, New York. — 
Believing that instruction and amusement are important auxilianes to health, we 
do not travel fVom our course in recommending Mr. Littell*s Museum to the pa- 
tronage of our readers. Tastes the most various, will find in it agreeable aliment, 
whethisr they choose the substance of philosophy and fiict, or the piquancy of 
epigram and wit, alternating with the sweet flavour of poesy. We have been for 
some years past regular readers of the Museum ; and although our position, as citi- 
zens of this literary city, which abounds in libraries, bow public and private, 
gives us ready access to numerous good books, and periodicals, we always find 
wherewithal to be pleased in this work. To our country friends it must be pecur 
liarly valuable, as well from the amount as the variety of matter on literary, politi. 
oal, and philosophical subjects which it contains. Its articles are derived from the 
most popular and authoritative British periodicals. In quantity of matter the pub- 
lisher tells us, that the Museum is equal to three ordinary magazines. It is print- 
ed in double column. The numbers for the year make two thick volumes, each 
averaging about 600 pages, with index. Each number of the present series is 
ornamented with a handrome engrdving. Terms, $ 6.00 a year in advance : $ 7.50 
if not in advance : single numbers 75 cents. 



The Cabinet of Natural Hieiory and American RuralSpmU. With Illustrations. 
A monthly publication. Vol. I. No. 1. Philadeiphia. Published by J. &T. Doughty, 
No. 80 Walnut street, 1830< — ^This is rally a beautiful work : the frontispiece 
exhibits an engraving by Tucker, from a design by T. Doughty, so finely done 
as to make one wish he were the sportsman represented in the plate, and that he 
had two such dogs, as bear this latter company. The first, coloured engraving 
is by Sartain, after a drawing of Doughty's, and represents a noble stag, with a 
doe and fawn, on a finely disposed landscape, with mountain scenerj^ in perspec- 
tive. The second is, if possible, a still happier specimen of art; it represents 
the Ruffed Grouse, or Pheasant, with extended wing and tail : the entire bird in 
plumage, and attitude, is trul^, as expressed by the artist (Doughty,) drawn 
from nature. The engraving is on stone, by Qhilds, and is well calculated to in- 
crease the reputation of an already esteemed studio. Accompanying each of 
these plates, is a letter press description of the natural history of the animal, includ- 
ing, of course, its habits, and peculiarities. The other artides are, The Ant Lion ; 
ike WisA-ton-iotsA ; Hunting Spiders; the Usefulness of Sporting; the Choice of 
Chins ; Hunting ReccUectiims ; Archery. Preceding tms last article, is a " Scene 
on the Passadunky,** in Gilbert's best style of wood cuts. If we might venture to 
advise, we would say, that such an article, as that entitled Basin qfthe Missis- 
sippi, in a geological oieio, however good in itself is hardly called 6r in a work 
like the present, when we consider the great variety and interest of the topics, 
more stricUy connected with its title. The Cabinet of Natural History and Ameri- 
can Rural Field Sports, is published in quarta fbrm. Each number will contain 
twenty-four pages of closely, but clearly printed matter. The price is but eight 
dollars per annum. A more interesting and ornamental volume could hardly be 
obtained in any country, on the same terms. It is calculated to amuse and in- 
struct, both the inhabitants of the city and of the fields — the youngster sighing for a 
first shot — the sportsman living on his recollectwns of past glory — the gentle miss 
who would xesA of scenes in which her fiither and brothers love to act a part^-the 
cockney blade who sports during a whole week in the year, and, in fine, all who 
love the arts, and wish to see nature naturally portrayed, as well by the pencil 
as by the pen. 
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** Mndo exalte eich jby, aUajra osoh jBivief^ 
JExpek diaeasM, tofliBiia evary Min, 
, ^bdiiea |berag« of poifloo, and of plague.*^ 

Tkbt undoabtedly entertain a very mean i and degmding 
opiiuon bif fhe polite arts, "who conrider theip iherefy sts subservient 
to amusement, or, at most, to that cultivation of mind' wlkicb 
emoUit mor^, nee mi/ esdeferos. The history of the world evincei^ 
that they have all a mujch higher and more, beneficial kifluenpe 
upon the disposition and happiness of man^ 

Though Wc can no bhger indulge, ex(:ept for its poetry, in the 
ancient superstition \irhich g^ve peiW>ii^tion to 'the arts, and ijhen 
held them upas divmities; yet we. qannot dfpj[ that they ,^re 
important auxiliaries to the worship of the Deityt aDd.that thejr 
assume the most attractive form when enlisted intfae service ^efi 
the altar. Of ibusic, in particular, we have always been in- 
clined to think, that hoVotAj its best, but n^ost sublime eotipfoy* 
ment isi in this way — -and. that it is never so well applied as wh^ii 
soothing the disordered passions into p^c^» or elevating the de- 
votional feelings of the human heart ; 

We are not prepared to credit all that some of the ancients 
have affirmed r^sp^ting.tlie moral influehce of musi^ ; nor that, 

** Thin^ inanimate have moved, ' ' 

And, as with lim|r ponla, liave been Inrormed * ' ' 

By inajrio numbers and fiersoasivB toiuida.** 

We do not expect it to quiet a mob, any more than' to unite 'J|[ 
bfpke^ bone.' We arfs even ly^lfi^ tp ^dinit, thajt unfl^r ^ 

state of society jnimj^ we have w^nessedi pr <tf which wf) cm 
coDceivei the refinement t£ the LacedeemonSanii in maUiig it 

penal to* tedi si 'ne# string to Ihe }phii» 4 * speeite ofJusmyi'or 
Vol. II.— 19 UT 
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an engine of corruptiixi, is as absurd as it would be to deny to 
music any power over the feelinglf and passions of man'. 

Canus, a mtidcian at Rhodes, when Apollonius inquired what 
he couM ffftct hjfatt^fif Buuic, realif^, t^af M could mak« 
a melaiRlk^ man min^ a mt^ rmr 4ncd, a lovfcr mre en- 
amoured, and a religioua man more devout That it can soothe 
grief, and eriiilarate the deprened spirit, who that h»s an ear for 
melody, or a heart to'fecl, nfta not eiperiehc'ed T That it enlivens 
what was gay before, and can make even buffixinery tolerable, 
who that has listened to it amid the festival, or during a panto- 
mime, will venture to denr. To its martial effects, Uie annals 
of war fully testify : and iew are found so low in spirit, as not to 
hftVe iTHf a Mttd W' In^thM '<# cu Ui'itf^ Wfa rtfae tcfund' of ft 
march, or the notes of a patriotic air. The powerful influence 
of national or domestic mask over the mind, is rtrikingly evinced 
in the instance ot the Scottish Highlanders, and the natives of 
Switzerland ; certain tunes associated with their homes and 
country, being played ia their hearing, cause often so violent 
a desire to revisit them, as to induce the deepest melancholy — 
even terminating in death when circumstances prevent their 
desire from being accomplished. If facta of this kind are too 
notorious to bear an exemplification, which would lead at 
once to the moat trite topics, what a scope must there be within 
the power of music, for effects the most salutary to the human 
mind — from the exhilaration of the mere lively tune, to the 
sublimity of the anthem — from the innnuation of tender passion, 
lo the excitement of martial ardour. 

It is not surprising therefore, that physicians and philosophers 
should esteem music, as not the least powerful of the means cal- 
culated to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, and to lighten and di- 
vert, if not to remove, those intense cares and anxious thoughts 
which lead to melancholy. Music, remarks old Burton, is the 
medicine of the mind — it rouses and revives the languishing soul; 
affects not only the ears, but the very arteries ; awakens the dor- 
mant powers of life, raises the animal spirits, and renders the 
dull, severe, and sorrowful mind, erect andbiinble. Accordiiig 
tft Caaoodonia, it will not only expel the severest igrief, soften the 
npst violent hatred, mitigate the sbarpeit sgisesi, but extenuate 
fear and fury, appease cruelty, abate heaviness, and bring the 
mind to quietude and rest. 

Dr. Bumey, in his history of Music, devotes a chapter to " the 
medicinal powers attributed to music by the ancients," for which 
he was indebted to the labours of a very erudite physician, M. 
Bikrrefti, who conceives that mu^ can r^Keve the pains of the 
riteumatism; andthat, inrf^tendeutof theneaterovlasikitt of 
the ipbyiiciau, ]tj flatteriDg the s^r, divisrti^ ,tha ati«ntk», and 
9Ccaip|Muiigceituo,yiliraptiot»of1beJ>«nm ^ cap, fiy^,fei]|tave 
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tWcause npoli wUch. the diieaae depends. Thisgentlemaiiiin 
common wita De Marian, Branchini, and several iMMtera writ.MM 
of equal celebrity, believes tbat mHuc hai the pvwcr c^ afiectii^ 
the mind, and the whole Rervoos system; in bach a manner as to 
give temporary relief in many other diseases, and of producng in 
some a radical cure. But the ancients record miracles. 

Ismenias the Theban, Chirtm the Centaur, Clinias and Em- 
pedocica, are aaid to have cured not only melancholy, but many 
other diseases, hy the power ef muGio alone. Timotheus, the 
musical son of Thersanaer, performed harmonic wonders in the 
court of Alexander : and we have the authority of Holy Writ, 
that the harp of David refreshed the mind, and drove the evil 
Spirit from the l)oeom of King Saul. " Music and the sound of 
instruments," says the sellable Vigneul de Marville, " contribute 
to the health of the body and themhid; they assist the circulation 
of the blood, they dissipate vapours, and open tJie vessels, so that 
the action of perspiration is freer." 

The same author tells the story of a person of distinction, who 
assured him, that being once suddenly seized with a violent ill- 
ness, instead of a consultation of physicians, he immediately called 
a band of musicians ; and their vioDns acted so well upon his sys- 
tem, that it became in a few hours harmoniously becalmed, and 
free from all disease. 

It is related of Farinelli, the famous sineer, that he was 9^t to 
Madrid to try the eflfeet of his magical voice ofi tbe king «f Spaini 
Hfe majettf was alMorbed in Ac pnrfbundeat melascboty j no- 
tbfa]^ corid raise an emotion in Min i he Uved in a state ^ tolsl 
obUvidn of Hfe ; tM Mat in a darkened chtunb«r, entirely given 
up to'the taiort dittrMuBg kind of madneai- The physiciaM-at 
first ordered Farinelli to sing in an outer room ; and for the first 
day or two this was done, without producinfi! any effect upon the 
royal patient. At length, it was observed, that the king awaked 
from his stupor, and seemed to listen ; on the next day, tears were 
seen starting from his eyes ; the day after, he ordered the door 
of his chamber to be left open ; and at length, the perturbed 
spirit entirely left this modem Saul, and the musical voice of 
I'arinelli effected what no other medicine could. 

Many other anecdotes of a similar character mieht be cited ; 
the foregoing, however, are sufficient to point out the estimation 
in which music was once held as a remediate agent. That it is 
capable, for a time, of diverting the mind from its corroding 
thoughts, or even of hluntlng the agony of bodily suffering cannot 
be denied. He, however, who should resort to it as a means of 
expelling disease, or as " the medicine of the breaking heart," 
Aviil be disappointed ; even its beneficial effects in mental affec- 
tions are much less than was anec supposed. Mmsic is nevcrthe- 



IM ,-y DoMe fVindotM ami Doort-v . 

Ims a Kieacs well worth the cultivatiw, were we to consiiier it 

mriy uamtaai 

"IHireftuhltlBBbdorBiaii, ti , 

Altar tuaatw|iw,or bis ami pwk." , . . 



DOUra.E WINDOWS AND DOORS. 

Witnesses of the long train of disorders, which follow an ex- 
poaure to the extremes of rolil and vicissitudes of temperature 
during our winters, we shall continue to point out, by examples, 
the most available and efficient means of guarding against these 
evils, which, be it known, are often voluntarily as well as heed- 
lessly incurred by our fellow citizens in thiaie States. If the ig- 
qorant Russian boor makes preparations a long time in advance 
of the c(Hning winter, ought the American, who boasts of his 
thrift and fore^ght, allow himself, as he so ollen doe^, to be taken 
uoB\vareK, and have himself and family unprovided against the 
keen and wintry blast, and drifting snow, not otdy in regard to 
the windows and doors of Ills house, but to suitable body clothes? 
We subjoin the notice of the preparations for a Russian winter, 
as given by Dr. firunville. 

" Ai iDBBy of; the m<»« serioiw duorders, wMch (Hrerail in St. 
PeterBbiu^o,-ajre the. e&ct of: Hvefe AtBMq>herical coU^ it ia 
importUit to gvittri tbe^itpm «gaiii4 its influence, even befone 
the Approftch of 'Hunter. A HuBgiao. is «) avfare of (be neccs- 
lity M thisi that he Wdom waits kter than the ntcptt) of ^p- 
teinb^, bolore he prepares hitmelf and his:jtouw forwiat^r 
quarters. ■ -i ,...■-.. ■'!.,(■;■■ 

" The precautians adopted in-dooiB, coDei4 in having double 
windows put wf>, an extra dwr at the principal estranco isto 
the apartments, ^mI heating thtt store or.petch, , . 

"There is little art requiied in ^uttii^ up the double wind«ws. 
In the first place, a vei^ diy day:mi)tt be selected for tbc pur- 
pose; and next, care is to be tabm'that tbc first window isiper- 
fectly dry In all its parta. When these precautions' ha;i(e ,b«en 
neglected, theiieat of, the room has converted what remained 
of moisture between t^ie two \tfiiidow4 into vapor, which dulb 
thc<^tMst», attd penetrates through the crevices into the rooni> 
W^ a>vicw to avold&B nauch of this efiect as possible, a lajei 
ef very dry. sand is placed at the bottom, between the two win- 
dows, in order to absorb ererf paj^IcleofnxHsture; and some 
pnA'tfieir precBiunso faras.fcQ.putnowdered kitchen salt over 
Ae sand, tA render that absMplMa4till.iiK>Te'Gerta)i(,.Jtbesoinea 
at the sane thiM a bv^rometrkoal ine:tns.|of aspertaining ..the 
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moist or dry state of the external atmosphere. Botli windows, 
but in iome cases, only the inner one, are caulked with tow all 
round, and down the middle, and papered ovor. One of the panes 
of gla&aes at the lower part of both windows, is framed and 
hinged, in such a manner its to admit of its being opened for the 
purpose of letting in external air, whenever required. The ex- 
tnt door at the entrance of the apartment, is thickly wadded and 
covered all over with voilock, a species of cloth made of long hair, 
which by its making the door shut very exactly, precludes the 
poffiibility of any current of air coming in thai way." 

" The writer tben goes on to describe the conitructioti of Om 
Rnssiilii stove, and the mode in which it is ^ted. For a still 
more satisActoiT account of 4hese arrangements, our i-eadersafe 
refared to the mat number of this Jonmal. 



A RUSSIAN'S WINTER CLOTHING. 

The following is derived from the same source with that 
from which we obtained the preceding article — a u^ful bint is 
furnished in it to our grog, and dram drinkers at homc.< — The 
same money that ia spent in liquors, to the injury of their health 
and increase of their susceptibility to cold, would enable many, 
who now pretend that they cannot aSbrd it, to provide tiienv- 
eelves and family, with comfortable winter clothing : and, thus 
protected, how often would they escape the bed of sickness and 
pain, and the evils of penury ; nor would they be dependent oO 
the precarious charity of strangers, and reduced, as they often 
are, to the necessity of becoming inmates of a poor-house. 

" Clothing is an object of the first importance in St, Peter*- 
hurgh on the approach of winter. Every class of people take care 
to provide themselves with every necessary garment A Rtmiati 
of the lower class, drops the kaftan for a skoob, or sheep-skin 
pelisse, made tight round the body, and girt round the waist with 
a sash, in which he sticks his long. one-fingered gloves, or ruka- 
wiUas, mA }UB hatch^^i or his whip.;, be-also changes the bVoad 
brimed round hatfof a fttr cap. The uppttf elaaset coDtintic ia 
llic same habit, which is similar to that of their equals in other 
parts of Europe; adding only to the ordinary dress, some splendid 
Tur pelisse wlien going out. In an open sledge, they not unfre- 
qiidntly wear a cap made of the fur of a Siberian rat, or n sable. 
Nobody ventures out, without tinvii^ either a pair of golnshes 
over their sliO);s, or a lar^e and wide pair of boots lined witli 
flannel, drawn with gioat ease ova the ordinary chmismire. In 
addition to the«e protections against cotdand wet,I wouldrerom- 
(nend every person who has to puss a winter at St. Petpr.sbur^h, 



to wear an under waistcoat with sleeves of knit cotton, and a 
leathern jacket alxive this, and under the ordinary shirt, and also 
never to venture out even to parties at night, without woollen 
socks to liis feet under the dress stockings. Thus accoutred, the 
feet nnd legs cased in fur or danncl, the head and ears well cover- 
ed, and the whole body wrapped round with an ample skoob, lined 
with racoon or sable fur, that coeta from four hundred to a thousand 
roubles ; and the hands protected by furred glovca, one may safely 
bid defiance to the elements in an open sledge, which, as rapid 
as lightning, wafls us over the hard pressed snow, to the dinner 
party or the soiree without allowing time for refrigeration. Care 
must be taken at the same time to keep the nose within the pro- 
tecting influence of part of the external clothing. It is evident 
that the transition from a room, in which one has dressed, to a 
temperature probably of six, eight, or ten degrees, below the 
freezing point, and even more, cannot be attended with incon- 
venience, or be at all felti when all these precautions are taken ; 
for the several artiDtn of addUkoal and warm clothing, are put 
on in the ante-room of one house, and deposited in that of another, 
where the servant follows his master to disrobe him of all his 
outward trappings. Unused as 1 was, to such severe cold wea- 
ther, and perpetual snow, — subject for many years to rheumatic 
complaints. I found from experience, this mode of living not only 
innocuous, but highly beneficial to my state of health. The win- 
ter, when the ground is covered with snow, the rivers and 
canals frozen, the air pure, and the sky serene, may well be con- 
sidered as one of the luxuries of the climate of St. Petersbui^h. 
Every body feels more energy and elasticity than usual, at such 
a season, is inclined to more bodily exertion, digests his food bet- 
ter, faaf excfill^ ni^i'>, growi nri>a8t, keaps dneue at bay, and 
Einile^ at {with] ^ docter." 



M IT CATCtOHGI 

Wg io not kaow t^ any (Question so often ntked of b j^ysician, 
as that respectjng Hm contagions nature of a Aease.'* Doctor, 
is it'catcki^?" is beu^fimn die nionth at the nurse in the sick 
itpom.-r-" Is there any danger of me t^ng ItV ii the address of 
amlicitous relative in the parlour ; and It is well if thepotW doctor 
be not waylaid in the. entry by a servaiit, with the qiiere, '^ Is it 
catching like V and the saee additional remark of "I feel a-most 
'^eard to go up stEUrs." If all Oils were a mere dnplay of idle 
r^riosi^, the physician could but smile at the <dMplidty which 
supposes him to have a charmed Kfe ; nAd that^a mftligoant and 
cwitagioiu disease, which wouMidrive liwAy %i\ others from 'the 
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bed side, ia to be fearlessly met by bim. Tim quealioii usaumes 
na inlinitely more serious character, when we know that on its 
solution depends all the comforts which a sick man has it in his 
power to enjoy, and not unfrequcntty his life itself. 

Few things are accredited on such slight, or we might rather 
say, on the entire absence of proof, as the contagiousness of a 
disease. Hence in all epidemic visitations, no matter in what 
season, the cry of the crowd is, that one person catches the 
malady from another. O ! it must be so, they allege ; or why should 
all the members of the same family be attacked '. " Or how comea 
it that neighbour A. was taken sick after that visit to his friend 
B, who was at the time so ill of the fever V' Does it never oc- 
cur to these sage querists, that there may be a community of 
cause in wide operation, to whicli all are exposed, but by 
which, owing to diBerences in constitution, from age, sex, and 
mode of living, and to other exposures, as to atmospherical vicissi- 
tudes and loss of sleep and anxiety, some will sicken more readily 
than others 1 Let us suppose, iu that state of the air wliich gives 
rise to influenza or epidemic catarrh, that the father or head of a 
family, has been out all night carousing, (we wish the supposition 
were an improbable one,) or had been chilled through, by fixed 
standing in a damp place for hours, in tlie performance of his daily 
duty; he sickens, and has the influenza. Solicitude is naturaJly 
excited in the mitd of his wife and children — they sit up with him, 
and are deprived of their usual rest — they are passing to and fro, 
in dilferent parLs of the house, at all hours, often in an un- 
dress — sometimes they may snatch a short nap by his bedside, 
without adequate covering: the economy of the house being 
deranged, meals are not taken with accustomed regularity, and 
the appetite moreover is impaired with anxiety or grief. After 
all this, one or more is taken sick, and then what is tlie inference? 
— that the causes, above mentionedt conjoined with the altered 
external atmosphere, which had a constant tendency to alfect the 
lungs, brought on the disease T — O do ! this is too natural a proceaa 
of reasoning, and withal demands some patience in investigatiMi : 
the marvellous is preferred, ani iwe loon hear it buzzed about 
that Mrs. or Misg — caught the disease from her husband «r her 
rather, as'tfae^case may ber~-Fredi sickneaBis foUowed oecetsaiily 
by additionol Mpomres and anxiety on tb« ^rt of, t^fl remain- 
ing members of the family, and of cem«er invreased liability to 
diseaee, and fresh ■■ abHumtica dWut catclung It We have 
telected influenza as- an exampletbecauae its widespread, and 
the evidently- aHcred state^af ue abnoifrfiera. are aucbat to ipalffi 
meat perM»is(^t^ with.4eiiYing it fromrthit latter (ourf^iuiff 
yet the argubienta 'in frvmn- a£- its conlagioiinME are ju|t if» 
good As all tUm tim^ hare been addMM in I«toue qt tkv 
cotaaf^cgamemvt ■^wf mttter winter qiideniG,. (:att ,^.wh*t ywi 
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nii), fypbtu pleurisy — putrid sore throat — spotted fever «r cOld 
plftgue. The same fallacies have prevailed respecting many 
other diseases, Huch as East Indian cholera, and our own biliooii 



and yellow fevers. — Many persons will be atlected by anv' 
one 01 these diseases, in a particular district of town or country, 
because there is at the time a deterioration of the air, either 
by exhalations, or excessive humidity and great alternationa 
or temperature ; there may be also defective or bad aiiment, and 
water : sometimes all these are combined in the same region. 
The order of succession of attack will depend on the modifica- 
tionsin the state of the animal economy already pointed out. The 
localities of ague and fever, are generally so peculiar and well 
marked, that people are satisfied with this explanation, and do 
not think of referring the spread of the disease in a swampy 
regiontocontagion.— If they would take a little pains, and the sub- 
ject is surely worth it, they would see just as clearly the causes 
of autumnal fevers, and dysentery, and would not then he asking 
the absurd question whether or no they are catching. 

What person of common humanity, can bear to see a poor 
fever patient treated tike the tenant of a lazar house, and as aa 
object only to be approached with dread and di^st ; and all from 
the stupid fear that he should communicate his disease to thoie 
near him. The minister of the gospel might just as reasonably and 
humanely decline administering religious consolation and advice to 
the sick man, for fear of the contamination of evil thoughts, and 
vile passions to which the latter may at the moment be a victim. 

The histories of epidemic diseases present, in contrast with ^K- 
nal disinterestedness, such mournful examples of the utter selfish' 
ness of man, growing out of ill^rounded fears respecting their 
true character, as to require us again to advert to the subject, 
with a viewof Btill farther correcting the yet too prevailing mia- 
eonceptions respecting it 

■'■' ' ^ "' ■■' ' >' ■'"■ ' , ■■ r..,.. I, I,,,,.,,,, 
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TifK'iHMi of-Varfoa natter hu made uft dehy Ja«gM- HsKOiii 
wwour iatentioo, tbe ibUowiog comnwiication «* mu re^McteJi. 
cortellM|idcJnt in Nwlii fkiroliiia.— 

•■ JtHlit Wedeyr frtwn experiment, detormined, that six . boirs 
sleep iR the twenty-four, -vna tbO' qnantitT adapted lo tbe support 
of his syrteiln, and'he ii^ver devoted MnjrniiSfir period U>repas& 
(SteVfri. I p. 91»^14. (^ tUi J«inaaL}--W()dey livad^ighly 
^ht years, andntninod a go«d d«gne (^ meata) tnd bodily 
T%our ta tht hut.' •Hbwaiof a Auk ^ue haWt ofbody.Mid 
poftesH^ gVeat mentaVexeitaihUity. . .awhtpeMois.re^uireileM 
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steep, than others of less vivacity of temper. Regular habits in 
R^ard to repose, are highly salutary- The custom of sleeping 
six or at farthest eight hours, when hrst adopted, may appear to 
afford an insufficient 'degree of rest ; but the habit of devoting so 
many, and the selfsame hours, to sleep being persevered in, they 
will be soon found to be amply sufficient. The repose of the 
system would be more complete — in fact a greater amount of 
sleep would be enjoyed in a shorter period, than when teu, twelve, 
or more hours are spent in bed. 

" A Spanish nap, I have found very useful ; but then to be re- 
freshing it must not be on a bed or cushion, but on a wooden 
frame, or three chairs, and better if with boots and baton, anda 
whip in the hand. Under these circumstances, 1 have found in 
the western wilderness, a log form a delightful couch, from which, 
awakened by my servant after fifteen minutes of the most pro- 
found sleep, I would rise and pursue my travels with renovated 
vigour, 

" There is now living in Wake forest, a man of the name of 
Arthur Wall, born in this state, {N. C.) who will be one hundred 
and nine years old on the fifteenth of September next, (1830) 
and who, excepting a hernia, has enjoyed excellent health up to 
the present time. He is a tall thin man, has lived by his labour, 
but has not been a very hard worker ; has used spirituous liquors 
only occasionally, when he has visited the store or muster ground. 
He had the prudence to keep out of harm's way in all the wars, 
and never endangered his health by bullets, tainted beef, or wet 
lod^gs. — He is a moderate eater, and always a regular sleeper, 
never being diverted from the habit, as he told me, ' of going to 
sleep with the fowls.' He has never enjoyed the luxuries of Ufe, 
nor experienced the want of its necessaries — he is poor, content, 
and cheerful. 

" I am convinced, gout is as much produced by want of regu- 
lar and sufficient sleep in the bans vivatiis, who are subject 
to that disease, as by the good things that are usually charged 
with it I think 1 know one case of strong predisposition to gout, 
counteracted by the abandonment of card playing, and other 
amusements and business that were incompatible with regular 
hours of sleep. — Colds and catarrhs will adhere pertinaciously to 
one who sits up late, that would bp speedily removed by early 
going to bed." 



MATERIALS OF CLOTHING. 

The materials of which our external clothing is composed, arc 
so completely under the control of fashion, that the advice of the 
physician in relation to them is seldom required — or when vo- 
lunteiered, is rarely if ever followed. In regard to those of our 
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liikt^ garmenta, however, pardcularly oi that in itninediate con- 
tact with the skiD, some d^ree of attention is abwlutelr neces- 
sary, in order that health majr be preserved during toe laare 
changeable seasona of our unsteady climate. 

The inner clothing cd* the present day, consists of either linen, 
CF cotton, or of wool. Whatever may be the dictates of health, 
observes a highly respected writer ; however wise the voice of 
the charmer, the cwnforts and neatness of linen will always se- 
cure a demand for this article. The luxury of clean linen was 
(Hie that the Romans, in the plenitude of their power, were tm- 
able to obtain ; and its general uae, as an inner garment, in more 
modern times, was considered to have had a very beneficial in- 
fiuence upon health. It is, undoubtedly, a very useful article of 
clothing ; and by the healthy, when not engaged in laborious ex- 
ercise, or exposed to cold or damp, or to frequent alternations of 
temperature, may be worn with perfect safety. The advan- 
tages, however, in point of health, which have been ascribed to 
the introduction of linen into common use, are with more pro- 
priety to be attributed to the greater attention paid to personal 
' cleanliness among the middle classes of society, after the intro* 
duction of \mt3i, than previously. Changing Uie linen at night, 
and again in the morning, is a practice which merits our com- 
mendation. It not only insures cleanliness, but, by renewing the 
air in contact vrith the surface of the body, becomes an air bath, 
which greaUy assnts inseni&le penpiration. 

The chief objections to linen, wnen worn next the skin, are, 
that it allows the heat of the body readily to escape ; and having 
little affinity for water, causes the matter of per^u-ation to accu- 
mulate upon the skin. Hence, they who wear linen, when, from 
utty cause, perspiration is increased, experience an uncomfort- 
able sensation of chilliness ; and are extremely liable to attacks 
of catarrh, rheumatism, or pleurisy, if exposed under such cir- 
cumstances to a sl^ht degree of cold, or oampness, or to a cur- 
rent of air. 

Cotton or muslin, being a less perfect cimductor of heat, and 
absorbing more readily the moisture of the skin, is, on these ac- 
counts, preferable, ae an under garment, ibr common use, to linen. 
This is more especially true of the softer species of cotton — tboK 
neither of a very fine texture nor highly dressed. For children, 
muslin is, on many accounts, the only proper shirting — it is, also, 
better adapted, under ordinary circumstances, for a night dress, 
than either linen or flannel. It is, however, during summer, and 
in warm climates, that the advantages of this material, when 
worn next the skin, are experienced to the greatest extent. 
" Wben we enter the tropics," says Dr. James Johnson, " we must 
bid adieu to the luxury of linen — ^if what is both uncomfortable 
and unsafe, in those climates, can be styled a luxury. There 
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ttrc many substantial reasuns for so doing. Coltoii, from iU gIow- 
ness as a conductor of heat, is admirably adapted for the tropics. 
It affords a covering wbicb is coder than linen ; Inasmuch as it 
conducts more slowly the excess of external heat to our bodies. 
But this is not the only advantage, though a great one. When 
a vicissitude takes place, and tne atmospherical temperature 
eioks suddenly far below that of the body, the cotton, still faithful 
to its trust, abstracts more slowly the heat from our bodies, and 
thus preserves a more steady equilibrium there. To all these 
must be added the facility With which it absorbs the perspira* 
tion ; while linen would feel quite wet, and, during the exposure 
to a breeze, under such circumstances, would often occasion a 
shiver, and be followed by dangerous consequences." 

The qualities here ascribed to cotton, arc possessed in a still 
greater degree by flannel. The latter, however, is better adapt- 
ed ior under garments in cold, temperate, or very changeable 
climates and seasons, than in those marked by a very high and 
steady temperature. When worn in contact with the skin, flan- 
nel preserves a moderate and equable warmth of the body, pro- 
motes perspiration, readily absorbs the perspired fluid, which it 
communicates, in consequence of its porous structure, to the at- 
mosphere, leaving the skin dry, warm, and comfortable. Hence, 
persona who wear flannel, may, even while in a state of profuse 
perspiration, expose themselves to the open air, or to a colder 
atmosphere, with comparative impunity ; whereas, if their inner 
clothing was composed of linen, or fine muslin, a violent cold, or 
inflammation of the chest would, in all probability, be produced. 
During the autumnal, winter, and spring months, an under dress 
of flannel, is, in this chmate, indeed in most parts of the United 
Slates, an almost indispensable article for the preservation of 
health. The weakly and valetudinarian, they who are subject 
to affections of the lungs, stomach, or bowels — who catch cold 
easily, to use a popular phrase, or who are liable to rheumatic 
pains from slight exposures to cold or dampness, will experience, 
from a dress of this kind, the most beneficial effects. Hufeland, 
with his accustomed good sense, remarks, that flannel is the best 
dress which can be devised for those who have begun to decline 
in years, and to all who lead a sedentary life. It is, also, well 
adapted to infants and young children, as well during autumn 
ard spring, as during winter. The celebrated John Hunter's re- 
(■ipe for rearing healthy children, was " plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep, and plenty of flannel ;" this, had he added plenty of exer- 
cise, without which all the others would be of little avail, will be 
found equally efljcacious in our ovro climate, as in that cf Great 
Britain. There is one class of persons who will experience the 
best efiects from wearing flannel all the year round; we al- 
lude to those who arc exposed, from their occiipation-i, lo wet 
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and dampness, or to sudden alternations of temperature ; hence, 
the sailor, boatman, tanner, fisherman, and those who work in 
damp situations, whether in or out of doors, should invariably be 
'clothed in flannel. — ^A similar clothing will be found, also, a 
powerful means of preserving the healtli of the workmen in 
^ass-houses, foundries, forges, of- in any other situation in which 
(he body is exposed, in quick succe88i<m, to heat and cold. 

Many persons object to the use of flannel as an underdress, in 
cmisequence of its producing a disagreeeble irritation of the skin. 
This, however, when it does occur, is, in general, of very sh(»rt 
duration. Every uncomfortable sensation, may almost always 
be prevented, even fhmi the first, by making choice of thin flan- 
nel of a very soft texture. But where the skin is so extremely 
delicate as to be constantly fretted by the flannel, this latter 
may be lined with thin soft muslin. They who do not wear 
flannel during the whole year, should put it on early in autumn^ 
and should not relinquish it until the warm weather of summer 
is fully set in. By neglecting these precautions, many persons not 
only lose all the advantages resulting from wearing flannel, but 
suner very material injury in their health. Frequently changing 
the dress worn next to the skin, whether of cotton or flannel, 
with the view of preserving it perfectly clean, is a matter of very 
great importance. We have met with persons who, while they 
would on no account weat their linen beyond a day, seldom 
thought of chahging their tannel for a week or more. Such a 
practice is, however, inconsistent with health. 



NEW VIRTUES OF WINE ! 

In an article on Limgeyity, in the krt number of the American Quarterly 

Review, an extract from the wraic of Professor Hitchcock, in which he con* 

trasts the adulterated wines sold in this country, with the pure juice of the 

grape, as in former times used in Judea, is quoted hy the reviewer from our 

Journal — ^Vol. II. p. 27. The extract itself is called, in the usual strain of 

argument adopted by the editor of the Review, ** mere gratuitous assertion 

and unmixed twattle." At this, and the exclamatory phrases which follow 

in the paragraph, we were not so much surprised. But in what terms shall 

we qualify the greater portion of the next paragraph in the Review. — ^It runs 

thus: — 

^ Under the feelingf that dictate this tinde against the adulterated juice of the 
grape, the Professor win be concerned to loam, that the pre-eminent, intellectual 
and moral manifestations of the European, and those of European descent, have 
been ascribed to the use of wine ; manifestations which caifnot be developed in 
the Mosleman, because his religion deprives him of its enjoyment ; — " 

The fanciful Virey is referred to as authority for this opinion. The re- 
maining portion of the pttragniph atttibutes to philosophiiral works on diet, an 
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opinion of the effects of wine in accelemting the digeative proceas, which ie as 
unphiloaophical in theory, as it is incorrect in fact 

At this day, in a. Chritrtittn land, are we, degcendanta of Europeans, preparei) 
lO attribute our pre-eminent ntoral roanifeatstione, oor auperiority in this re- 
Bpectover MahometanH, to the use of winel Do the pure tenets of our religion 
go for notliing in the accouQtl and will the American people tolerate tiic 
impious absurdity of a work which givea ita implied approval of a doctrine, 
that the only advantage which ChriatJanity has orer Mahometanism, is in the 
followers of the former drinking wine, and the latter abstaining from it 1 
The annals lof revolutionary France, do not furnish ub with an example of 
Huch degrading infidelity as this. Abhorrent as was the pretended worship 
of the Goddess of Beason, its worst features are exhibited in a still more re- 
pulsive shade in this attempt of the American Quarterly to restore the orgies 
of Bacchus. Even the heathens, in their extravagantly imaginative mytho- 
logy, never went so lar aa this. Wisdom, the virtues and graces were never 
thought to be persinated by the god of wine, — 

But though on every authority, except that of the American Quarterly, 
we are satisfied of the moral inferiority, of Ihe Mahometans, owing to the inhe- 
rent vices of their religion, and not to their abelaming from wine, la it 
equally certain that tliey have alwaya been intellectually inferior to the 
Europeans? History will answer in the negative. — There was a time, when 
of all the dilierenlpeople then inhabiting the ahoresof the Mediterranean, the 
Saracens and Moors were the most polished, the most commercial, and most 
literary, and scientific. Wc might refer to varioua hiatorians in proof of 
this ftct ; hut we should no where find it more freely admitted, or set forth 
in more vivid colouring, than in a former number of this very Review, whore 
notice ia taken of the subject. Consistency and unity, in qneations of morals, 
and accuracy of facia, ought not to be lost sight of in a work with any pre- 
tensions, still less ought they to be so shamefully neglected in a Review, 
which assumes to itself the character of being natitmal. 

Wo shall not, we suppose, find any person hardy enough to assert thatthc 
power of the Mahometans isgreater, and their mtellectual manifestations of a 
higher order, now that the injunction of the Koran against drinking wine is 
80 often neglected and infrmged. 

According to the vinous doctrines of the Review, Iho Spaniards and 
Italians of the present day, and the inhabitanla of Southern France and Ger- 
many, ought to be greatly superior to their northern neighbours, in their 
intellectual and moral manifestations, — since the consumption of wine in bo 
much greater, and more general among the former than the latter. — We 
should consider these strictures of ours as a waste of time, were they not 
useful in showing the kind of logic and literature to which this anti-tempe- 
rance editor has recourse. 



DY3PEPSY. 
WtUT with the complaints of the Miflbrers from dyapepsy, and tlie mag- 
nificent prnmiBen of Ihe advertising cnrera of it, there i« wi ^w»?wA ^^ *» 
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tBteresl t^ the subject being much abated for a long time to come. Ckin* 
eidering the great influence which the state of the mind exercises over 
digestion, and how beneficial is the operation of hope, as an antidote to the 
depression of spirits and dark melancholy, which are often attendants on dys- 
pepsy we can explain how it is, that confident asserti<»is of their ability to 
cure, even though made by persons notoriously ignorant of all the functions 
of the animal economy, and of the digestive process, have fox a time acted 
beneficially on the in^id, and even enabled his system to resist the directly 
injurious applications and drugs of his quack adviser. We had a notable 
examine of this principle, and at the same time, of the wonderfiil gullibility 
of mankind, in the short career of a dyspepsy doctor of this city, within the 
last twelvemonth. This person announced himself as peculiarly skilful in 
the treatment of indigestion, and in due time, gave publicity to sundry cer- 
tificates of his uncommon success in curing it Nor were comm^dations 
wanting firom soine persons of good sense, who ought to have known better. 
The charm was made to work much more effectually, by the patients being 
sworn to secrecy. But, and to every brilliant side of a questicm there is a 
cloud, indicated by this hut — although the published evidence was all on one 
side, as is customary in the career of quacks, until their cures become ques- 
tions before a court of law, the patients could not all cry out, * cured.' Some, 
on the conlrary, had a disturbed state q£ the stomach — a bearable dyspepsy* 
converted by this wonderful doctor into true gastritis, inflammation of the 
stomach, so intense as to endanger life, juid to require all the skill and atten* 
tions of a regular physician, to prevent a &tal result From some of our 
medical friends, thus called in, we had an oj^rtunity of learning the plan 
of treatment pursued by this new and originial curer of dyspepsy ; for 
the friends ip attendance, were not pledged, like the patient, to secrecy. It 
consisted jn administering large doses of rust of iron, and bitters, such as 
gentian and the like, with spirituous infusions, resembling the compound 
tincture of the Peruvian bark, and occasionally the application of a blister 
over the abdomen ; with the recommendation of rich nutritive food, highly 
seasoned with red pepper, and such like condiments. And this was the new 
and original treatment ! hazardous in all cases, as thus empirically pursued — 
beneficial it might be in a small number of persons, of a cold phlegmatic 
habit and langnid circulation, but not to the extent in which it was adopted 
by this person, who was found to be totally unfiit to quench the fire of fever 
aud inflammation, which he himself had raised. All the drugs and com- 
pounds, and the course of diet, were perfectly familiar to every tyro in the 
medical profession. £very tyro knew, also, that their use was not to be 
blindly and indiscriminately adopted, or, when adopted, to be persevered in, 
without a due regard to the constitution and habits of the individual, and all 
the symptoms of his case. It is the privilege of ignorance, to break down all 
these precautions, fences erected by wise experience, after much patient 
observation, and diversified trials : and it would seem as if our citizens 
thought it a part of their political right to run after, and eulogize this ig- 
norance, and to show their sincerity 1^ hazarding their lives in its cause. In 
Ibis respect the crowd are at least eonsistei^t : they peril their lin^es on 
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their credulity. We cannot eay the same for physiciaiw, who erery now 
aad then countenance empirinism. 

The death of the individual, whose ptetensions and medical ignorance has 
elicited these remarka, left the field entirely open to Mr. Halsted ; and Mr. 
H. has, if we are rightly informed, reaped a good harvest in it. We do not 
blame him for this, if he acted conscientiously, and we may preEume tliat lie 
did bo; though we cannot extend our complacency bo &i as to say that his 
rnHking a secret and mystery of his method of treatment, and calling it the 
new and only successful one, was either philoaophicaJ or liberal. Now. 
however, that he has come out from the herd of empirics, and has left behind 
the worse thin leprous contagion of quackery, which necessarily pollutes 
whoever touches it ; now, we say, that he has published his plan of cure, we 
shall take up his book with that spirit of courtesy, which every author pro- 
feesing or meaning well, has a right to expect from the public. 

Mr, Halsted Ba3ra, in his preface, that, " I but claimed the right of other 
diBcovererH — that of perfecting my discovery, aa Ikr as lay iu ray power, be- 
fore making it known to the world; and this, it is evident,! could only do by 
keeping my experiments secret" — This strikes ub as not a very logical way 
of reasoning, and as by no meane bearing him out in his other position, ex- 
pressed as follows : " Now I maintain, had I no other object in view than to 
benefit my fellow beings by the discovery, (and I trust this is not the leael of 
the motives tiiat has weight witli me.) that 1 adopted the best possible means 
of doing ao." — Now in our humble belief, this is not the way in which 
science has been most successfully cultivated, and made motjl beneficial to 
mankind. We had always regarded it as a received ajiiom, that the niore 
inquirers engaged in the search after truth, and the more persons cxperi- 
menling on a doubtful point, the eooner would a satis&ctory result be ob- 
tained. Had lAvoisier and his collBBguea kept their chemical eKperimente 
a profound secret for some years, would chemistry at this present time pre- 
sent the glorious aspect that it does? Assuredly it would not Concealment 
at that time would have retarded the progress of subsequent discoveries 
which grew out of the successfiil and early establishment of the views of the 
French chemists ; and this result, again, was obtained by the publicity given 
to those views, and the ftcility with which in England, and Germany, they 
could be tested by experiment. The celebrated chemist Bertholiet, who 
was also a physician, did not think secrecy, or even patenting became him, in 
the instance of the new method of bleaching which he devised. He threw 
open his discovery to all the world, and encouraged all to turn it to prac- 
ticable and available account. Corvisart, the favourite physician of Napoleon, 
became acquainted through a German treatise not known lo his countrymen, 
Llh the means of examining diseases of the chest, by percussion. He 
might have introduced this method into France as his, or have professed r 
special knsck of striking the chest, and ability to hear sounds which no- 
body else could ; but he preferred giving merit, where merit was due, and 
caused the German work to be translated and published. How would vacci- 
have made its way through the world, if Jonner had held back the 
publicntion of hif knowledge respectmg it, and claimed emoluments as the 
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fmlj saccessful opentot. , Dr. Witfaoriag^ in the case of foxglove, and Dr. 
Fowler of arsenic, thought differently from Mr. Halsted: what accident had 
nBUde tb^m acquainted wkh, leapectiiig the curative powers of those medi- 
cines, they freely published, with the addition of their own personal ex- 
perience and observationB. The consequence of this puUicity, was a much 
earlier iqipreciaticni of the good and the bad effects of these medicines, and 
ability on the paii of the p rofossi on to estimate them at their true value, as 
therapeutical ajgents. They who take up the practice ef medicine as a mere 
trade, a means of making money, cannot well conceive of such a free and 
frank disclosure of knowledge, without personal emolument But if the 
various relations (^ medical sdence be properly appreciated, no other course 
of conduct can be allowed to its professors, consistent with their character 
for i^nlanthropic zeal, and love of truth and rig^t philosc^y. 

Mr. Halsted's book eonriste of 155 pages ; the greater portion of which 
is taken up with a descriptitm of the organs tif digestion, and the causes of 
dyspepsy, together with hints on diet, and exercise— «11 points fiimiliar to 
the profession, but which would seem to be recent revelations to Mr. H. 
himself if we compare^ them with MEi4lteetions,(Nr rather his want of specific 
and cautionary directiotts to hie patients^ at the beginning of his new career. 
It is satisfitctory, however, to see that Mr. H. is learning; and we dare say, 
that in due time, he will have as rei^iectable an amount of knowledge on the 
subject, as any other medical student who devotes the same time to it His 
own peculiar views and treatment, ave included in about twenty pages of 
his work ; and mig^t, without any injury to the public and his readers, have 
been printcid im a smaH pan^fiUet !I^e diieC if not Hie only no^ty in 
his treatment, conosts in tpfing tx^give a suocessiaB of smart diocks to, the 
stomach, by the hands of an asristant, or of the patient himself applied over 
the abdomen ; so as to make this organ shake, as wewouldahommoi^bag, 
by tossmg it up with the edge of the palm of one hand, miiile its mouth is 
held with the other hand. 



The Scene CAaft^ed.— Monday and Tuesday last, a general muster of militia 
took place in this viDage, and tm exercises of the day nur surpassed our expecta> 
tkms. But we know not which most to admire, the starlet attention to duty, and 
prompt action, or the sober and peaceable deportment of the multitude. The 
change is certainly very great from what genem musters have heretofore been in 
all purts of the l^ted States. We did not see a drunken man during the two 
ik^, and not above three or foot the worse fi>r drink ; none of that, fighting and 
shouting ; none of those drunken groops cdUectad about those locomotive groceries 
which usually attend, and which were the scene of contentious broils after the 
diamissaL On the contrary, tfaie whole cavalcade was in motion, fifes and drums 
sonnding ; and but half an hour and all was etilL H»n and there was a man in 
aniihrm, procuring neoessaries at the stores, but the whote multitude seemed to 
have vanished by mafric, and we know not what to attribute it to, save temperance. 
All we know, is, it did not use to be thus. — CUavdtmd {Ohio) Herald. 



AGENT.— John Mardoti, No. 30 Jewin Cresosnt, -^isnt St. Aldengate, London^ 
Biigland, 
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Healtb— the poor man's richM, Um rich man*! bliis. 
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Practice and experience are words of great power in the so- 
cial concerns of life, and give their possessors mnch and merited 
influence over others less practised and less experienced. But 
feeling the deficiences which have kept themselves in ignorance 
of much that is useful and profitable in the world, are men suf- 
ficiency alive to the means of protecting their children against 
the sinister influences which in earlier life may have pressed on ^ 
them? We fear — we know they are not The whisperings of 
vanity are more readily listened to than the suggestions of wis- 
dom — and hence the child is often sacrificed to the love of exhibi- 
tion in the parent Romping, and the free play of all the limbs 
\tithoat regard to the precise measure of grace, are allo|(¥ed in 
the nursery ; but so soon as the little beings are to make their 
appearance before strangers, they are not only put upon their 
good behaviour, but they are put in bands and bonds of dresses, 
dften irksome in their fit, and absurd in their fashions — tight to 
compress the body and prevent free expansion of the chest, and 
open at th6'4)feast, and leaving the arms uncovered, no matter 
how cold the season, or how varied the currents of air blowing at 
the time. A pale and sickly face is allowed to be set ofi* with a 
load of hair, thick and long, and oppressive and disturbing. 

The main defect, however, which we wish to advert to at this 
time, is the want of pneietice of the limbs by suitable exercise, 
and the entire absence of that kind of experience in little handi- 
craft matters^ often called for in the business of life. The pef' 
fjoctyug of the. pprpojreal fiicu][tjiq|i|}s hardly ever thought ^ in 
either domestic or aond^ici^ducfitJiQn. In,tiielow€f.wal)Q|of l|fe» 
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the children of the cities are kept inactive in the rooms of their 
parents, unless they escape for n while to participate in some 
boisterous mirth or halloo of wild ones in the street The children 
of the wealthier plasty with a little more liberty abroad, are, 
however, forced £o move in certain ini^siiired steps qt^ilow, in 
the company of a servant, who, if not engaged in scolding them 
for standing still, threatens them with tellmg a]t home if they run 
about, and yield to the instinct of Miniature, which prompts 
them tA disport themselves in a great variety of gambols.— After 
the period of infancy, the little urchins are sent to school, where 
they do little more than plague their master or mistress, whose , 
highest ambition is to make t£em keep their seats as fixedly and 
closely as if th^y were to grow^ them iu all after life* 

Transferred to collie, we Md the adolescent Hardly more 
gifted in ttie use of his senses and limbs thdn the child. He learns 
the various figures of speech^-^he beautiee of claflsic au^MNrs — 
hut is <^en ignorant of the division of the kii^doms of nature, or 
of the class of the vegetables which furnish his dailv food. He . 
goes into the country without even a knowledge of the imple- 
ments of husbandry, still less of the way to handle them V or 
perhaps he goes on board a vessel, hardly knowmg what a com- 
pass tne!ans, and fearful of climbibg a few steps up the rigging. 
In fine, die well-educated youth, as he bom coU^e k aome- f 
times called, enters the world unfitted to ,take an active part in 
its c(^cems, to appreciate the merits and wants of his fellow 
citizens, to aid or counsel them in any one practicjal enter- 
prize or useful labour. — ^And whence this helplessness — tins 
grown childhood ? — Mainly from a want of ))atural gymnastiG& 
And under this head we would include not merely cIimbiB|^ 
jumping, running, — but gardening, lighter agricultural en^loy- 
ments, swimming, and the exercise of smne of die mechanic 
arts. All these might in succession and alternation be readily 
taught to young persons, not as a task or labour, but as a 
pleasant recreation firom the study of books and play of words, 
fhey would then learn the use of their limbs mid sensesy tJMcy 
woiJd know bow to observe the jpbysi€!gnoiiiy> tl^^xteraal c^^ 
ractprs of nature in her varied domain — and yet furtiher, thjpy 
would acquire an accu|'ate knowledge of the relations w&n 
they ought to sustain in after life, with the dlfierent cla^^ii^f 
their fellow citizens. They would learn by what meant Id m- 
terestand benefit these latter, and how»to obtain dieii^'iissist- 
imce in case of need. Something like true democracy woulti be 
the fruit of this kind of educatum. Men experiencied and prac- 
tised, to a certain extent, in each other's trades aiid avpcations, 
would be ready to meet and confer with a fulf l^wiedge of 
each other's situation and circinistances, and (M'epared to Aevhe 
measures cafculatedio promote ihe j^uMic 'W«aii «* ^"^ ^^ 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

Th£ circulation of the blood is so frequently referred to, in the 
course of our remarks upon the various means of preserving health, 
and is so imperfectly understood by the general reader, that we 
have thought it would not be uninteres^ig to the latter, to be 
presente4 ^th a plain and simple description of the mechanism 
by which this important function is effected. 

The blood of the human body is of two kinds. The one con- 
tained in a set of tubes or vessels, termed arteries, and of a bright 
scarlet colour — ^this is the arterial The other contained in the 
veins, and of a deep purj^e hue — the venous. ^ The first or arte- 
rial blood, is sent^om the heart to the various parts of the body ; 
a constant supply of it being essential to the life, growth, and 
vigour of each. The second or venous blood, is that which is re- 
turned to the heart from all the parts of the body, it being no 
longer adapted to the supped of life ; but it is again converted into 
arterial blood in the lungs. The heart is situated in the middle 
and left side of the chest It is of a round conical shape, with 
the base, or broad part, uppermost; and the apex, or point, slant- 
ing<bwnwards to the left. It is composed of flesh or muscle ; 
and in man, and aU other animals which breathe by means of 
lungs, it is double, or in other words, has two sides, each perform- 
ing separate offices. The heart not only propels the bright 
scarlet blood throughout the whole body by means of the artene^, 
but it abo drives the dark purple blood, which has been return- 
ed by the veins, through the lungs, to be renewed and purified bv 
contact witii the atmospheric air, from whence it is carried back 
to the heart, to be again circulated bv it in the form of arterial 
blood, throughout the system* The heart then consists of two 
sides, a right and a left, and each of these sides contains two hol- 
low cavities or chambers, which communicate with each other ; 
the Yipper one called an aurickf the lower, a ventricle. The l^ 
auricle of the heart receives the blood returned to it by the vessels 
of the lungs; thence it is forced into the kfi ventricle; from this 
ventricle arises the main arterv of the oody; and by strong 
ai|d regular contractions of the sides of the ventricle, the blood is 
sent through this artery and its numerous branches, to every part 
of ^e system* The blood, having made the circuit of the whole 
bodjr^nd communic|||ted to every part materials for its growth, 
support, and life, is again returned to the right auricle^ through 
two large veins. From the right auricle it is passed into the 
right ventricle^ which by its omtractions sends it through a lai^e 
vesseL'mto the lungs. This blood, after passing through the lungs, 
is^ietamSefd to the left auricle of^ie heart, to be again circulated 
iMHb|^M|it the bo<fy in the maniier ahread j^ explah^d. Th( heart 
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being thick and fieshy, the force with which it propels the blood 

iij very considerable. The left lower cavity or ventricle, too, 
although somewhat smaller, has much thicker and stronger walls 
than the right, it having to drive the blood through the whole 
body. A beautiful provision is observable in the heart, to prevent 
the blood from flowing back from one of its cavities into the 
other, during their alternate contractions. At the opening be- 
tween the left auricle and ventricle, are placed little valvea 
or doors, which, when the ventricle contracts to propel the blood 
into the main artery, close accurately the opening, bo as to pre- 
vent the passage of the blood back again into the auricle. The 
same ])ro^Tsion exists between the right auricle and ventricle, and 
also at the commencement of the main artery, and of the vessels 
which carry the blood to the lungs, and at the openings by which 
the veins communicate with the right auricle. The main artery 
or tube, which receives the scarlet or perfect blood from the 
heart, passes upwards, and then bends over in the form of an arch: 
from this arch proceed branches to supply with blood the brain 
and face, &,c., and others to the arms and chest. It then pa^os 
downwards, giving off, in its course, numerous branches, which go 
to the various organs within the body, and to the flesh or muscles 
which invest the trunk ; when it arrives at the lower part of the 
internal cavity of the body, it divides into two branches, which 
finally ^ss out, and become the arteries of the thighs, legs, and 
feet. The principal trunks and branches of the arteries, or ves- 
stls carrying scarlet blood, lie within the body, or buried deep in 
the fleshy parts of the trunk and limbs ; but their ramitications 
are so numerous and minute, that they may be said to pervade 
?vcry particle of the human structure, even the bones, and almost 
every other texture of which it is composed. The veins ate the 
other system of tubes or vessels, which originate in every part of 
the body, and return from thence to the heart, the purple, impure, 
or deteriorated blocd. They arc larger and more flaccid than 
the arteries, and are distinguished from them by having no pul- 
sation. A large vein, frequently two, generally accompanies the 
corresponding artery, but the great proportion of the veins lie 
nwre towards the surface, and are easily distinguished, swelling 
out under the skin. The numerous veins from the lower por- 
tions of the body, unite inhi one trunk in the abdomen, which 
proceeds upwards within the body, and finally discharges its 
blood into the right auricle of the heart:,tiie veins comingf from 
the brain, and superior portion of the body, unite also into one 
trunk, which carries its blood to the same cavity of the heart.* 
On a future occasion we shall present some account of respira- 

• TbB deacripUon we hive given of.tfie hrart will ba renderpd mora clcur to 
«iij ofnur rondor'i, wlio »i!l ptorure rpajii the marfeef or Iho kitchen, (be Heart of 
1 •hri'iij or ofa Lnrhey — a pen-knife wilWny upon (o Ihem iti inlsriirtBtiuoUire. 
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tion or^'lreathing, and of the renovation of the venous blood ibd 
its conversion in the liings into arterial blood, or that fitted for 
the support of life. t 






iCAtCfflNG COLD. 

b by the popular expression, catching cdld, we are to undeir- 
stand the morbid effects of cold upon the system, in generp^l, there 
are few more comprehensive. Next to war and pestilence m 
the one hand, and sloth and intemperance cm the other, cold is 
perhaps the cause from which the most serious diseases, and the 
great^ destruction of human life results! To the generality of 
persons, however, the expression conveys the idea of an afiection, 
troublesome and inconvenient it is true, but far fr<Mn being seri- 
ous or very unmanageable. To assure an individual that he is 
labouring under even "a violent cold," so far from exciting in 
•hini any alarm as to his situation, is very often one of the most 
efiectual means of quieting his fears. The impression that st cpld 
is a very trilSlng a£&ir^ has indeed induced many a one ilo submit 
himself to domestic quackery, instead^f seeking the advice of aa 
edt]perienced phyrician; and by t^at laeai^ has ccMivertednoi use 
frequently what was really a simple, curable affection, into one 
speedily fatal, or to the sunerings of which he must submit, with- 
out hope of relief, during the few remaining years of hi3 life. 
Evenii we were4» restrict **^a cold" to the affections of the head 
•and throat, to which the term is ondindxily applied, we have 
still 'a disease of farmore serious importiahce than most persoijis 
iiM)%se. It is not oUr intention^ however^ cm the preset occasion, 
td^ehter into any examination of the ef!ects of cold upon the hu- 
^rnan body^ or a history< of the diseases whidh result from it; but 
merely to point out some of the cautes by which the ^stemis 
laid open to its influence-^the avotd^nce of which is essential to 
the maintainance of uninterrupted health. The finst and most 
important of these causes, is errors in regard to ctotfaing. . Every 
'one is of course fully aware of the necessity of guarding the body 
ifrOm the influence of cold, by garments adapted in amount and 
ttx^lire to the temperature of the season; afid yet cotds occur 
as frequently from insilifficient or improper clothing, as from any 
o<4W cause ; not i^e^ely, too, among those whose . poverty pre- 
vents the necessary jprecautions from being taken in this respect, 
but among itidividuals whose w^th' enables them to comma^ 
et^|pp|f coim>rt. The gentietrian, whoi during the day, in coolvor 
wiik^i^weather, wears woollen stockings and boots, but iot the 
ittetids a MliGr peiiji|^% thin cotton ^aik/«t<4kings 
^ump»;^i^ the' lady wio loungfp by ^thtjfnrei .until aigHf 
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dmsed in flannel and thick cottonsi and then exchange!^ these 
for a lighter and more flinisjr attire, baring the neck and shouU 
ders and» scarcely clothing the feet, even though she may not stir 
from her own parlour, is equally exposed to cold, from oefect of 
clothing, as the bare-footed b^gar, or the child of poverty clad 
only in a few scanty rags. For the preservation of health, espe- 
cially during the colder and more changeable seasons of the year, 
it is important that the body be kept of an equal temperature. — 
This is most effectuaUy done by an under-dress of muslin, or of 
thin sdl flannel, ibe amount and quality of the over-dress being 
graduated by the greater or less degree of exposure to which the 
individual is subject. Some portions of the body require to be 
more carefully guarded from cdd than others; thi^s, while we ex- 
pose the face, hands and head with comparative impumty, too 
thin clothing upon the feet or breast, will often give origin if the 
most serious disease. The «neck, abo^ in men, in consequence of 
file warmth of the cravat usually worn, cannot be exposed to even 
a slight degree of cold, without endangering the occurrence of a 
sore throat It is not so much, however, in regard to the actual- 
warmth o[ their ordinary clothing, that people err, as in its sud- 
den change during the same day^-^^not according to the change 
of temperature, or the degree ci exposure^ but to the requin^ 
ments of fashion. The lml-ro6ln or the park>ur, in wUkh the 
evening is speDt, may be equally warm wim die apartment. oc* 
cupied durmg the oay by oiir ladies, or the store-room, office, 
or c6unting-hou8e of our gentlemen^ but the passages which lea4 
to the door are cold; which, in connexk>n with the excitement 
of dancing, and the subsequent exposure to die ni^)it-air, or to 
apartments of a diminished temperature, would reqmre a warmer 
dress to be worn in the one timn in the other; whereas, m we 
have already remarked, the laws of fashion demand that the 
comfortable and equal envefepment of the body which prevails 
in the domestic circle, or during the hours of business, should be 
exchanged for a dress of chilling lightness, and which leaves bare, 
or but scantily covers parts, the preservatk)n of which from cdd 
is essential to health. There cannot be a more absurd practice, 
or cEne that more frequently gives rise to a " violent cold" — t|bait 
^refuUt covering every portion of the body at one period wit^ 
A^arm clothing, and at another, under evevt a greater degree <^ 
exposure, exchanging this in part for the thinest vesture. It 
may, indeed, be received as a general trutl|^ that those whfit^are 
accustomed to clothe themselves very warmly, will be much more 
liable to sufier from cM by goii^ more lightly cla4than ordina- 
>ry, than the individual whose body is always less carefully pro- 
tected. . . * 

Throwing off a part of the cl(Aing afte» being lieat64^ ex- 
ercise, or in ccAsequente of a high degree of lemperattHle '^llilfle^ 
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natural or artificial, k another fruitful source of coltk. As *e 
have stated, on a former occasion, the opposite practice ougitt 
in this case to be pursued ; that is, an adi^tional garment should 
be put on, instead of the amount of clothing being diminished ; 
more especially if the body be in a state of perspiration. Females, 
after the exercise of dancing, very often occasion serious injury 
to their health, by neglecting this precaution. The necessity of 
changing wet and damp clothing, in order to prevent the occui- 
I'ence of a cold, is very generally understood. There is no part 
of the body to which the application of wet or moisture is pro- 
ductive of worse effects, than the feet Hence, in wet weather, 
it is all important that the feet be clad in woollen stockings and 
substantial shoes ; and if either imbibe the slightest moisture, 
they should invariably he changed, immediately on returning 
home, for others perfectly dry. There is one source from which 
the body is subjected to the effects of dampness that is very 
generally overlooked — we allude to the fluid of perspiration. 
The linen, being wet by an increase of this fluid, whether the 
increase occur in summer, or be caused in winter, from active 
exercise or heated rooms, and continued in contact with the skin, 
particularly if the body be exposed, at the same time, to a cur- 
rent of air, or to a reduced atmosphere, a cold will very generally 
he produced. The remedy is to be sought for in a cotton or 
flannel dress worn next the skin, or in changing, without de- 
lay, the damp for dry linen. They also, whose feet perspire 
much, will lind it an important precaution to wear cotton stock- 
ings, during the summer, and those of soft woollen during the 
winter ; and even these should be changed frequently, in order 
to preserve them perfectly d^. 

The next fruitful source of injury from cold, is imprudent ex- 
posure of the body, independently of errors in clothing. Thus, sit- 
ting or lying exposed to the open air after night, or upon the damp 
ground, will often produce the most alarming disease. The same 
will result, also, from sleeping in wet or damp clothes — in damp 
beds or rooms, or in a current of air. Exposure to dampness, 
whether in the waldng or sleeping state, should be particularly 
av«ideil by all who would escape a cold. An account is related 
of a storekeeper in Paris, who lost the use of one side of his body 
from a rheumatic attack, contracted by sitting in his store, with 
that side constantly exposed to a damp wall. 

One of the most common causes of disease from cold, is a par- 
tial current of air blowing upon some particular part of the body. 
Thus, as w^l in summer as in wmter, silting opposite a broken 
pane of glass, n crevice in a door, or even a key-hole, will often 
pmduce a sore throat, or a rheumatic affection, of more or less 
intensity. Who indeed has not experienced a toolh-ache, or 
thtt well-known stilT neck from the exposure to these currents, 
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aim this apparently tritbout anjrrref^reuce to the temp^ature of 
the, air, w tiie size of tbe opeiui]^.tlirou|!;b wltich it parses. — Un- 
dressing in a very cold room, or ^valking over tiiii cold floor, with 
the feet bare, is often productive of a cougli. hoarseness, and other 
catarrhal symptoms in persons of very delicate constitutions, uud 
those unaccustomed to exercise in the open air. 

Cutting or thinning the hair, without proper precaution being 
subsequently talicn, to avoid unnecessary exposure of the hciid, is 
often productive of colds, both in summer and winter; but morf: 
certainly during the changeable weather of spring and autumn. 

Drinking cold fluids, or eating iced creams, particularly when 
the body has been heated by exercise, or in a state of perspira- 
tion, is very generally productive of the worst effects of cold. 
The same may, also, be aajd of bathing the body, or even wash- 
ing the feet in cold water, when perspiring. Instances are record- 
• ed, in which, from the latter imprudence, tetanus, or the locked 
jaw — convulsions, or all the symptoms of hydrophobia have been 
very promptly occasioned. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that nearly all the forego- 
ing causes art the more certainly in the production of disease 
upon the indolent and intemperate, as well as upon those who are 
suffering under the effects of hunger, fatigue — or the depressing 
passions, as grief, sorrow, anxiety, and the like. 



CHILDREN'S PARTIES AND BALL& ' 

The following observations, in relation to parties and ball) 
grmn to "hildr^ are from the pen of a celebrated fentale mo- 
ralist They are perfectly just, and may not be inappropriate 
at the present season. We have taken the liberty to ezcIiaDge 
one or two expressions of the authoress for others of a more ta- 
tbiViar character. 

"Parties and balls given to children, are a triple , conspiracy 
against their innocence, their health, and their happiness. Thjis, 
by factitious amusements to rob them of a relish for the sinmle 
joys, the unbought delights which naturally belong to ififcr 
blooming season, is like blottmgout spring from the year. While 
childhood preserves its natural simplicity, every tittle change is 
interesting — every gratification a luxury. A ride or walk will 
be a delightful recreation to a child in its natural state, but if ' 
will be dull and tasteless to a sophisticated, little heiog, spoiled 
^ these forced, costly, and vapid amusements. Alas ! that ^e 
should throw away this first grand opportunity of working, ipto 
a practical habit, the moral of this important. trAh, tli^t the 
chief source of human discontent is to be looked for, Bot in our 
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real, but in our factitious wants — ^not in the demands of nature, 
but in the artifidal cravings of deare. To behold liffiputian 
coquettes projecting dresses, studying colours, aborting nbands 
and feathers — ^their little hearts beatin^^S^ith hopes am>ut mrt- 
ners and fears of rivals, and to see theu- fre^ cheeks pale )^er 
the midnight revel— their aching heads and unbraced nerves 
disqualifyi^ the little languid beings for the next day's task, and 
to hear the erave apology, * that it is owing to the cordial the 
sweetmeats, uie crowd, and the heated room of the lajst nkht's 
ball or party ;' all this, I say, would really be ridiculous, if the 
mischief of the thing did not take off from the m^riment o£ iU 
as an^ of t|ie ludicrous disprcqportions of the diverting travels of 
captain L^ud Gulliver." 



THE VOLUPTUARY CURED. 

Ws have deferred (or some time past, the insertion of the in- 
structive stiHry, with the above title, on account of its length : ami 
even now, we find ourselves constrained to divide it T^e re- 
mainder shall appear in our next number. Its length is amply, 
atoned for, by the exceUence, wA only of the m(»:al, but of the 
hygeinic precepts of which it is the vehicle. 

' Wx han^ thieves ; but I think a nobleman of pleasure would deserve hangtn|^ 
b^ter. The poor pilibrer in a dwelling.house may be in a slate of starvation at 
the time when he lays a tremblin|r finger on a silver waiter; but the noUeman 
(ihmders at his ease; against his own interest, and that of his county. She has 
permitted him to hold a quantity of wefidth, sufficient to enable him to spend his 
lift in Um study of her laws and government — to travel through other lands, and 
render himself master of all that is worthy of imitation in their customs and in- 
stitutions. She has, moreover, invested him with a rank and title that diall con- 
fer dignity on all his proceedings, and assist him in filling, with due effect, his 
place in the legislatare, while they enable him to exercise that influence on the 
minds of the peq>le, which is necessary to. keep them in awe of justice. cSmceive, 
ther^we, what the honesty is of a man, who, born to the inheritance of those 
honl^rs, and those duties, neglects the one, and compromises the other, by a lifb 
of indolence and inaction. Yet such, and worse than such is, I believej the life of 
a large portion of the aristocracy. AH, or nearly all, the great benefits which are 
rendered to the state ^^^oeM. firom the body of the people, while a great body of 
the aristocracy scarcely fill a more useflil place than thai of shining at a court 
gala, or drawii^ room — smirking and cringing in the train of a hired opera 
singer— filling vf half a oolumtt of a newspaper, for the amtisement of those wh<^ 
tatil ah interest in the migration of lmtterAie8--and serving the purpose oT^i 
mipM^ tnitlet, tkpogh which the tide ofthe nation's existence ebbs rapidly away. 
The ytfing iSrd UUa was one of thdse niegative plunderers of the state. He 
had pa«iid Ub aaj«rity withottt effiMting^iiy benefit,. either to his ooantry or to 
Vol. II.— 28 
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LiingBir, and did oat then seem iunioiu lo repaic Ihe limd wIurIi Iid luid lofl. Ud- 
ibrl.[uiatel7 for hia own peace, his wealth wna so aiceauvo, utolcivenoenjoj'nient, 
thst be cared to indulge in, Imjoiid liii reach. From Iho higheBt scenes of diasi- 
paticm, to the lowest of ptofligucy, he ioA left none untried, ajid ell alike hsd 
cemad lo gistilj him. He became indolent and apathetic, and faund himself, be- 
Ibre iJie beard was yet black upon his Itp, in the condition of a man satiiled with 
the cnjoymcnls of sense, and posaeEstag no reliah for, or knowledge of an; olhec 
of a higher order. 

" I lead a moat miserable li!e," he said lo liia physician, — " 1 have tried every 
ipeclea of recreation tliat the world can afibrd, and I am tired of lliem at]. It 
tcrriiiea ms lo think that I have yet a. long life before me without a aiagle object 
to interest or amuae me. I detent vice : it has disguated and sickened me, and 
there is no harmleas or oaeRil employment, that hie the power of aftording me k 
momenl'a atimalus. What a strange fanlasUcat body i* Ihie in wluch I am con- 
fined '. — Enry thing tirM and annoyt it ; tmgi lepoae itnlf hu become a taboor 
and a lormant. Bnt that I think it ■ ba«e, a cowardlj, and ungratefiil thing, to 
fling away a gift that Ood haa beitowad i^on ma — f would be tempted 
" To ifnj O" Soman Biol, mi die 

** I do not know," the medical adviser i^disd, ai he lifted hii brows and lowed 
hU hst^ '*wlr^ k' mka should baCfaDto tind of kniwMing ^ (i^ of hii exlilteliM. 
mn yoH ^ttdOK int fin intitnatiiig; tUat thaita are dise^ wh^b tbe pttiiuit 
mott ttlaiater lo him*^, Ud wift tUs Urantag^ tlUC his praedn, if tltonhidy 
pdt in MBOntldB, is caittin to Ks'tafccw rfb L TbeM> i/'R'ftdnf in ournUnfa, 
irifeh,* If jMiliidoiisfy cidtMtMl, would ftmiUi a (ortaiB and' '^affical euri fer tlita 
sense of diacorofort which you Jum lb*." ' ' '' ''■''., 

"If you mean to hint that I should joiji the lainta,"* Lord I'lla rejoined, with- ' 
a frown and a yawn, "1 have only lo flay that I hate cant and hypocriay." 

" And so do I," replied hia friend ; " you quite mistake me, if you euppoae that 
I would reconiniend to you to undertake the correction of others without beiitg 
invested with the neceasary authority. A man haa enough lo do, who regulates 
the lillla moral commoDwoalth witliin his own mbd, without e:[teDding hia do-' 
minion, unwarrantably, to that of his neighboura. But are there not active duties 
which ahould furnish you with occupation?" 

" 1 hare no object to stimulate me te c:a!rtion ; and labour for labour's sake — ' 
you know the apoplithcgm. Amliitioa, I have lume — I can feel no gralilicatiaQ 
in llie prospect of hearing a few thousand tongues wagging with the sounds at , 
my praiae. Why should I care for regulating the sftitirs of an empire ? What 
is it, but pioiiding for a more numeroua family 7 — and what has the natioif^ona 
for mc, that I should pretend lo father it V 

The doctor smiled, and remained for a lew momenta in meditaliof. " To be 
candid with you," said he, " I know of no power in medicine that can beavailahta 
in your case; But if you could prevail on yourself to travel a few hundred n>ilc^ 
I am acquainted wilh a mineral water on your own estate of UUa, which I am 
almoat certain would eSect a beneficial chango in joor conatitation. Go there, 
and when you have found the apring, I will send you direclione iiow lo uae itt" 

" Go there 1— go to Ireland ? Is it to be shot li-pm behind a luidge, or hnn 
my throat cut in my bed?" 

« A lawwna lhrtw>t to* m>Mfc«M*» n JMa n is* < ft ari^Milais Jeisrini'. : 'i-' 
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^'t do not ihink'tkero k mch numifert danger of tint ; and even ^the jocmMy 
were not without f udc, would k not be be^er meet deetb at onoe, than be. jOdttered, 
out of the world by ooldt, and indigestione, and nervoos idioeynorasie»t?* 

** 1 proteet yon an %ht,** replied the yeimf Lord^** bat then to leare liondon 
n^ in tile bfaiie of #inler^Mn4 Paata and SoBtaf in tovn !^^ 

** I thot^ht yon eidd drnt both had tind yon— thai there iraAnothing inLendoa' 
that ooold ma^ffyfm with a jnement'0 anraiBawat^ Thotrtp wil^ leaithat* 
novotty toMOMttnend it" ,' , v.; ,: 

** I protest you are right again,'* replied the young nobkoHUi; ^ I willeeptaaidy 
ondertake the jonmey^ 

** And if yon do so/* oontiniied hie adviser, ** yon wonld do wiell to perfinraiifc 
incognito, and take with yba no other articles of Table than are naeeasary fttyour 
expenses on the road* It will be the safest coarse, and when yon aniye ist Ulla, 
yon can send to yomr banhnr fer gemittances**^ 

The pUn was embraced and exeooled. Iteder the nnassuntnig name of Mr. 
John Johnson, the young Lord of Ulla took hie eeat in the Bristol epacfa. He 
admired, (not for the first time) the g^oriee of Bath^ as he entered its gloomy vale 
late at night, When the traveller iihaginee he is passing throogh a city of stars; 
and lights twinkle through the darkness above, aroand, aad beneath .hnl. He 
grew taptnreoe on^ Avon— Migbl booketonee and oopper ore at the ftet of the 
lofty Clifton hills, felt qnsier ftr half « night on beard the NoraCreiBii,and toiided 
siiAlf en'^ Waterlbrd qoay, all woodery mtoreat, and timir. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen upon the quay, hashed the good 
fbrtone to arrive with lift at « snaQ hotel in a retired partdf ^the city, whose he 
immediately hired a post^haise ftr the interior. He drove rapi^y by 

" — ^ that lake, whose gloomy shore 
8ky lark ii^r warbles o*er,** , , 

and arrived late on the ftllowing day, at tb^ priiidll^ idtt<oa his oWn Mtate, iilm 
remdte an# mbb^tadnons country. * i : 

He was met ^ the ruinoaa hall of the hoas^' of dttiOr^aliiin^' -lby a lAikwtA 
looking isian^ wlioee bbws ^d smiles seemed to'anttonnde blm Us the proprietor 
of the establishment In compliance with Mr. Johnson's desire, he Wie shown 
into a paHbux', tbe ^'(itesty ireguhirity aiid disotmifbrthig 'itxMrj^ if wfaM * ofcilled 
and depressed him. *'" *' ^ 

He obiei^^'as j^d entered a peculiar and p^Otili^g ^i ^ M iAb n in the land- 
lord's eye ; WVanisfiii^1]^ver,l!hein8ln^ 

** You appeur not to be much troubled with cbifl^ai^ fac^e, IthdiM,** said Mr. 
Jbhrifcii. "■ *- ;' ■*■ ■ ''■^' ■■ "' ''\-''^ \ ■''• 

" Scarce and genteel, sir — scarce and gen^I is'flid wvf With t»,** re|ified (he 
host, tossing lii^ head. ;' ^ ^ - . r;.,) ; / : . 
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»» Whose is the estate, prayt** 

" Rbelong8fc'yburigLoiWltma,pteaM^^y^^ ''■.''-" 

" A good landlord, I suppose ?" 

Hie man IdWered his face as if i^'hide a shiile. ^ Middling, sir,** he aftWer- 
ed ; '* middling, as we say, like the small potatoes.** 'm / 

*^Why,doe8hebpiiiMliisiehbiiryhi'inyw^^ ^ 

f* As<^ himself, sir,** replied tho inn4(eeper« 1- we can't say what he it ; ftr our 
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t«^ 6jre6 mrvdr perelMd u^ hkn yttv^jinee tlw dfhe was bora* But whaliver 
AiB be bimiUf; tbe mail tiiat littr/vr^m* hew, ie m 

*« You mean hi9iqfeitt?*' ^ 

•• Whjrtkenriliiot teU yoaa wofdof a lieiakratitrU^ tb^ vecymanlmean.'* 

Mr. Jobnson said no amre ob thia aiilgect» bat eedacad* dinner, and ganr? pajr- 
tn«te dtrecteife about the. vsoaftMry.* Afler eAiinlef«tii)C « Iqoi^ gtHng oC< dbibes 
wbieb lie cdnldfliniidi, o^y leraoiAlhti||^ «iielaail0i)i liamed a.^of^liidLen^ 
together with *' the best betatoes in Europe.** On this Mt. JohiiMNi thopffbt b^ 
covftd ooiitrlTe itd swtatni JiA for one day. 

Bat he was doomed to fare still worse, for the chickeixa weie. oveidoiie. He 
rang fiiv the laddlord, wki^il appeared, was bia owa waiter. 

** These eUdoMui aveeirerdone,'* wae Mr. Johnaoa'a first exclamation. 

•* Oferdooe^ sir!?* V 

** There ia not a morsel fit to eat upon the ^Uab, ii!KQ9pt the liver.** ^ 

** In earaaattBir^^f said the man^ with apparent oonoem. 
j« Xafca it away,^ said Mr/Jobnaon. : ! 

•« Will I kUl a coi^ more for your honour?** ., 

Mr. Johntna stomd. *^ Are yon a cannibal,** eaid : he, ^ that yon would kill and 
edt a chickeii CQ the sam^ day T* . 

The lanctterd leaked^te peiflexMl, jeMtfyed the chickenit md the yooag 
noUemiUB ordered iiba to aind hi tea aa fiidcklyiBB po^^ 

At thb order the Undhird f nmalwid fiv 'aonie momenta, aa if iKMitaluig ^b<Wt 
what hafshoHldBayi- ■>'':; 'i.'^,.' , .■^-.,,^ '7: ,. , •,., ■ -.i- ... .,-;..^r/ 

** Pleaae yoar hmiottrf ^f r*'te eicoiaitned at length, '^wha kind oC tvy wodd 
your honour wiah?' '*< . ♦ t'tb 

^ Good green tea, if you have it; I don*t suppoee I can expect any thmg better 
from you.** '^ 

** Oh, no, sir, *ti8n*t that at all, I mean ; only iV» what I mean is, ui it rale tay- 
Uy yoiirhonowr wai^ ^ ,0Qfib94fiy« W 4M^^ 

^ Tay-tay ! coflSse-tay !** ejaculated the guest; **.I don't no^efftaiid you. I 

w»ntlea«-^;^0im.*t]F<l9li^i|^^ \... / 

**0|i, fesr^I iiee^^jth^ (ly |o aay J can't give yoa 

^l^^tp-night*^ ,-,.,,;, y.,,..::.l ,;' . ^, ,„- ..; /,..,^^,'- \ . ^ , 

.,«* Ko iB&j^! 8igl|^Mr..,|ff|m|iQn; *^feU,theiDi amUme m (Mflbf^or,^^^ 
you call it** ..,(,, 

. *« I can*tpKomMi^,3MMir bopMHir tdatoeithoGj^. said t||e]aiid^, ^haWog;!^ ^>^ » 
•* but if you*d like n^drop 9^the af|tfn^L^19^,l^&* a; ^,tb^ it jf»,j[ could giv« 
y9laaomel|f^beBt4^jk^,cl9llatry.'' , ;tn , i 

^ Will you answer me one question, friend 7** said Mr. Johnson, after ptiupg 

ibi ^oni^ipamenta |9 (j^Uier patiln^ 

** As ^ as my knoi^ledge goes, dr,'* replied the landlord, with » qiBiet bow^* 

** On what do you support your guests in this boafjp ?** 

^ On what heaven givea fx^^ sir, 8ni:«ly, day<aft9it <^7i taking |h^ flmg^as it 
eomes.** ' ^ ,^^^ ^ 

**J^y^ mc, th^ {i9tf^|Qea,*rsiid ]^..^P4imi; *• i see I hai» nothing ^ttcr 
to expect** s •, 

- Why then »twpi>H ^ 4f<<^ jf you had^" ffiid i^ Ujffiotd /, •• for the whole 
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parish girM it up to themf, tb&t they're Che be«t potatoei tha wu efto dug oat of 
theifWrtmd." - ' ^ < ,^ • . 

lit ft ftw minotes Mr. Jdmson's tell ^raiji fnndmoned the hoidlord td the put^ 
loUr. The lafter made his appearance With the same ooarteetui bow, and the 
same obsequidus ** What'a waiititig, pl^aae your lieno«tf 1** ^ 

** Have you any listen in the house V* was the query of the gueM. 

** Lisdttg !^' exchiitned m landlord in a ^ate laid ntker lefty tofete ; "^ Ok; ho, 
sir,^idlereVnon^o' my people listing. — Ifs noteeme totiMitwitbns je1^«Hy way^^*^ 

^'I'feha?'* replied Mr. J<^niOn,«^ldon*t mean Usting Ibr aoldieti^^at iMh 
listen fo nail oii that ddor ^~MtheriB*s sueh a dkiight **^ ' 

** There's nothin^'of the kirtd hi the house, plaee your holRWsri** said the host, 
shaking his hiead. 

^ Weir then, tteft^ on some mbb turf on the fire, and abut tk» d^ierafUr yoo, 
which, I perceive, nbbody in tlhla house ever thinks it necessary to db.^ * 

The man obeyed, and Mr. Johnson began to read a provincial pi^r whidi lay 
on the table. In a few minutes the cbhnney puffed dooda of ambke, and again 
thoi hottse-bell summoned the landlord to the roomi He cittered at this time with 
a smile (^pecnUar mischief and shrewdness. ' 

**(Mii;tDttrd<h',mnrder!''h€feltckdmed,*«wlMta mortal sight V^ ^' 

•* We!r,w^at^l to be donbaBddfil^r» said ys guest. ^ 

** Oh^ dkbii I ikmH knoW Mi^," h^replll}^, with'nilfuehapptfrettt concern, ad ycft 
with something like an inclination to smile ; ** but if your honour would leav« the 
ddbr open, jnst the Weenieflf IHUb pSep in the worlds it will dear «il hi a n&JutB.** 

» But then the cold di^ught, fHend^it would be the deadi of me.^^ 

** Well, a dawny {Mcce of the window then?*' ' 

** You stupid man, wouldn't the draught be as bad from tfaetirihdow as from 
the door?*' • ^ :j >m ,. < 

" Oh, then, dear knows^^ ezclaiflKBd the mani iosihi^liis hasods up in despaur; 
** I*m ftirly lost between the tvhdfe (^'bUft.-^I doUTt klio# fi^iaft PlI do witif your 
honour, nor where 1*11 put you.'V '■' ' 

^6iv^ in^ a light;** j^roanM Mr. Johnsto^^and ahowme ti^niy sleeplnf*rfii>m.*' 
* This was done; but a hard bed, and a scanty covering rendered it oi^ an ejc 
chang^ of one sufi^ing ftr anb^r. Mi^. Johnson resolved that hb first measure, 
in the momSng, should be td'ehai^ Ills ^darters. 'What was Ms^ astonishmSMl 
and consternation, howevSr, after be had driS8ed,ICfdisCoi^ that ills ^^Sb]iet4iiMli| 
containing all the money which he had brought with h^y%ai*IMt:l(^ be' iRiund. 
IncI^ was fhutless, and the landlord threw out mete Ihiii'onb l^t of bli dotbt 
as to whether any 'loss had really taken place. This doob^ilMised' tlMI ffnxkg 
nobleman, and made him ri^p^his hftvhqr s¥er trusted htkiiillf, thus wifiibt^cted, 
in such a land. ' -^ m; . ^ft 

StilT, however, WiShfog to preserve his iiftccfgfiiito, he resohred to^remkin ibr 
some days at the inn, untiF^e ihoold dbtaifi a timittsnce flq|m his banker. He 
i«rrote accordiiigly; and gave th^ letter to his ISn^ord^ that hs^i^fat send it to^h* 
nearest post town. By this awkward circumstance Mr. John Jc^nsGA was M- 
dueed almost to his last sdveret^, i^d the appearances whleh he chesfc to assmne 
fo^ thd inreservatioii of his inoognko, TSndered it improbable tM^^many peraslui 
would be willing to afibM him a feng eradit. ^ -np. 

Hs spent Sift^ral day^withni thil^io^ bf his apattsattttt^talking'with his9Snd- 
lord oii the State of 1hliebantry,mAdlil^ningwith^tftSeln cariosity 
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^Hok Attraeto interett ev«« .wiiUe it impires appreMuioa, to BumlieTlew tales of 
Rockite murders, post-boys shot firom behind hedges, and houses burned about the 
eats of the iiunaleik These narratives ^oontributed, together wjth the (eirific «c. 
ooants put SarfmMiL in the ahtf mist Mwspapeip, to increase his fiiars a hundred 
fold, and to make him regset that lie ha4 9iwt ventured his life among so nmrder- 
ousa generatien. - . 

,r He legretMit stfli nif^ SEQQlely, #heiii after aaeeend iij^icatian U> hiehafiker, 
h^Meeivid'iio aneweriNic aekiiAwledg^i^ « This circumstiuiee 

mu peoilUarlyiiUuioyibg, a%duiing his sojourn her^ k^ l^not rendered him- 
self a favourite with the peop]e;of the inn,. The air of si|pe^ity whiejb Lord 
UUa was aeeustoBMid to aasurae, sometimes nnoonsciously manifhutiyl itself in the 
demeanour of Mr. John Johnson, and the landlord began to feel indignant at his 
oompiaittts el! wieking chimneys, aod dranghlai and undressed dimiers. **8et 
him up with cookery, indeed T his guest heard hun nay, as he le^ tiie apartment 
on one oecaskn^ ^ I wish I was sure of getting niy money fiir what's past -und 
gonob Whati*4n thiaJking ie, that the noUes are down toftnrpence with him**' 

One moming, Mr, John Johnson was seated at th? hmk&it table, on which jnui 
placed a quantity of material sufficient to make i^ ooasiderahlo company contented. 
This profii^on has wkwnjn a. 8!tninge appee^rf^noe, in the ey^ of an Engjiahmsn 
who is accustomed to the LiUipotiAii frvj^lf thatispivi^wted in liie sen^oe>of 
m LtedoA eofl^heose. ,. TM 4sQr euddenly opeiied,,an4 the lai>dlo|rd a^vai^oed to 

thetaUlL' ^':-fi ■* . . ;; 5 ;- ^;,^ , ' -j/.i? < -.' ^ Tr.'^.j..-. 

**{ I'd take it as »&Toiir, sir/^he said, ** if yQu'4obHge^iie vith the loan of five 
pounds. Thcre'e n neat eow betov street at thd .faat, 9jf4 IhU want beef agpunst 
the gentlemen come to the races." 

Mr. Joha, Johnson oonM not eonfieal-hie^QnM^ 

" I should be most happy to accommodate you," said he, ^ but, upon my hc^ 
noor, I«^r-*am j^^ib ifit^^A at present* UfL,§^ days would answer— " , 

>* No« eir<-rHir<Mild nqi aoswert^' Hie mm r^psN^ gtnBLy^ ** who ever heard of a 
cow being canted for a few days running ?" 

** Perh^pm'? said Mf* Johnson, ** if yoii s^ your toiai^ to theoffice he would find 

«ietter|ii0re%Biftr- , f. ■ >• r 

. ; t* Ixing ago tUf iiioiniiig, w» my mai|iwas a^ the o0ce, JMid there's i^ything 
lor you. I'm, tired of eendiDf to the office for joo. I'm soKiy.;to.iay it, Mr. 
Johtiioiii hi^ l!|i»jafiraid 'tis humbuggiiig me you are, air.*' 

?»Hiwib«WPg,.|^ll0»rr . ,1 

<; HFc^ii^i^ th^ jeadleiqdshoiited out,gi|L4«f:i^4i|ac^^^ fellow finr i^ rq^or 

i ^ WJif^yooiiMmiiitfMliwhatdoyoain^ . ikh^ 

^ I mean to insinuate that I have my doubts if you're any thing fetter. '^fbaVs 

wha(^rl meim to insinuate* And 1*11 %^ you what's more, again ; | m^ to 

iiiinuBt»itblit therf^ compiay earning jbere to the.raipes, apd thiU I'd be obliged 

m-^foa if yeu'd iM^ youri^ acefce ith tbepe rocmii; thei|fe's ^ . long and the 

ehprtef«tmiv/' fri ; .T.,^' 

*«^i8tay, li^ goqd fellowt'* m^ Lord Ull%C(9nscious that he w^9 likely to profit 
littlfli in a contest of thJP nature, ** the fiict 4% | have writjten. tfiriee ,to my biuiker, 
and by some mischance, I have not yet hsen able to obtain im answer." 

** Fob ! that^A the old story *4iftyff i ^ declare, ^ lookt-^it SM^^Pii me to hear jovl 
ieikiiig of yowraelf and your i^^frnkdr^ I HJPi>^e ,he jnight f ut aft you ever lodged 
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UptickBliiiaimlleliuifB. Yon ktnMintoliliMkttp 
^tfat'intaiM.''' ■ ■ ■ 

"¥mw«»tiia| 

" Cut oal of mj b^pas ■>«% thit moment, wice joa etH iife ta in^piiaettt nUetf.' 
Tbars's tbe dsu qpen fiir f ou." " 

" Whj, jaa inhMpiUhlo fUlow, job mmUl opt Urn ma oat aImu, W'tt ^ IIWi 
ooaittrj in Ndi ■ ■IbIb P^ 

■■ Csmtr; in k likta ! Anri wlwt ilMe JB It in,' Mr. John— t How wiihlj 
finted JMI ate, indcwd ! Vby tbanjwinWfgofiini thiafaCvkiUidif yoa'ir 
meet • grMtar rogue thiy ^oDndTon tba wa^THfhn yonbneU nil iM 
■nothar, for oompuj. Pack airay with joonelf now if joa phaae.'* 

" Ver; well! I tell jou I oan pain jron r^ant thU.*' 

" Yen'N wriSDine, aa aoaa m jm l)k«. Tbafa wlwt vaiaa bm antinlr, ^iw. 
ia tin alH yoa faaw take> npan ;oBalC Ifit wBaLwdmialikiuBlf waa lliem^ 
be eooian^ qnak proD^, nor fire mon tMdrta.** m 

''Wliy,fi><illbatjoQare--Itell jMtfaatlam-^" - 

"T?'on;wh|»t,doytrateamer ' '".■'^'. ' , \ ' " " . '„',' 

" irptkinf. , Gira DM ray W—and lake can of nffii^ vfiitl Ifo^ifiij a(^ 
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talked of yoor tenant. Why, Iban, you're the fooliBhest young' n: 
entrsiv. Good moriiiDg to yoa. — HeiB, nlthough you did'nt behave at N id, itltt 
I declare you have a loach of a gentlemim with you that I like. Here*#a''pBpeT 
of sandwiches, und put 'era in yooi pocket agaiuet the road." , .. 

Without coodeMending to relnm any other reply than was convoyed in a loc^ 
of fierce antrer, Mr. John Johnaon laft the door of the hotel, and toolt hii.m]' aprMK 
the Moont^M, fwMJa the wMaaaa at hb own ifMl, irttch wa* ufatat AAmm 
mihaftoDitlMipotwbeK'lwilagd. '' <•- 



EOBEBNIAN TEVfSRJi^GE EOcUBFi. ,.. 

A BMEtT <f riorimia i«fbnn ia abriMd in Irelud, tMre ln|iot4ant m rf 
gatda individuiJ comfort and {Roapect of wealth, tbao ut jx^lukl duDrea 
which have been, and still ixe, m wtKtiOD in the Emerald ule. If ihe pkn 
of waociatioa in that coaaXry, Jiab ooae aa much io obtuniur £}r ita inhsbit- 
anta reli{;la(u freedom, and eqnil r^ta to aspire after ibe highest offices in 
the state, ar« we too BUigtiiBa in ■aScipatiaip fhnn the nnitt principle pot in 
operation in fevour of temperance, a, more complete enjoyniBitl of moral • 
freedom, nnd more numerous paths opened to enterprise in all their iinder- 
lakb^, whether ofa public or a private nature ^ 

We have lately received several mtereBting tracts issued by tlic Hibernian 
nnd Dublin Temperance aocieties, oil indicative of the purest philanthropy 
and practical religion.* 

The Objections to nubscriMng a dudarallon against the use 0/ .4rden( 
Spirils comidfTed, in a letter la Dr. Harvey, — is wrillfiii by the Presidoo( 
of tbe Hibernian Temperance Society, the celebrated counsellor Cramptol^ 

■Ont tbaiika are doe, to tba Atm. J«abu» l«ritt. (fOfmyioiidiDg 8«cie(f[r.af'. 
the New Torh oilj Tentawip* fko*^ JeKtAifa.uul 0^ ■a>vl"*^, JwHira 
on^llwlWDe'Miloeab W* r»pi||Mi«te, -^o.wdiltoW^.Mrt wi»h^.»Mwffl 
ttke MP, at an awly period. t«M w m w* tMwW» ha t»mime^ &f.W* WMIO- ■ ■ 
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St BbowH that to piiTsin a viituotiiriniNcicnt course of actiai, whicli is of 
the fint importance, and an undoubted dutfi U natural]; accoiPIWied k; tjie 
rMoIve to purme this coutbo ; and that the d«claratioD to oth^rB, of buu) id- 
UntioD J^ conven^tion and writiIl|^ QooaAenag the vast power of example 
sod precept cOnjome^ not ihiIj can oo no harm, out inuBt be prodnctive oi ^n 
immeiwe amount of good. Still more, the resolve topursaea count of nc-' 
tiol) UbdatM o^ innocent m itidf; beeMneanvMt efficient for the nod «f our 
neig-hbour, wlioiii we ore told to love, when wk zualieliiin apprized of iL Ad- 
verting to the recognized duty of those who join the temperance societies, 
ho s»j^ " Tliev recollect that out principle is prevention ; that our argu- 
ment is example; that our appeal is to tjie temperate; that our members 
are all of that claiis, most of them nl! their lives eoch; and tliat our roll con- 
tains the names ofsomeof the highest and beeCuK-'n in the land, from associa- 
tion with whom uo person can derive any tiling but honour." 

In the abort but pithy "Addreasof the Hiberoian Temperance Society to their 
Oountrymeu," weread the following rcniarlcB, the entire correutnessuf which 
must have beeu veriHed again and ^aiu by every physician, or by any other 
person who has extended vclationB with society, " Moreover, temperate mem- 
bers of the community, who were in Uio habit of drinking wine al, and punch 
after dinner, and who lor years had Buffered from indigestion and many of 
its troublesome but unsuspected consequences, having been induced to lay 
aside all distilled, and sometimaa even fermented liquors, have experienced 
an improvement in health, which luis reconciled them to the want of a ecu- 
aual iodnlgence. Their only discomfort has arisen from tlie fond fears and 
BUggeetioDBof their ignorant friends: when the florid bloatedness of reple- 
tion, which is vulgarly considered nn index of healtii, is no longer observ- 
able, it is suppUE^d that ditjesse is at iiand, and a return lu tlie daily use of 
d certain portion uf alcohoi is vehemently urged. But let not such counsels 
be heeded ; health is to bo measured by activity of body, by clearness of in- 
tellect, by euuanimity, by a keener relish for plain food, by good digestion, 
■nd by Bound and refreshing' aleep : a less turgid state of tlie minute vessels 
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PRESERVATION OF WALtS FROM DAMPNESS. 
In a rwont nnaioir by Dr. Arcet and Themird, it is ntiibclorily shown, that 
. a.compontnn of one put of wax, and lliroe parts of oil, bailed with a tenth of its 
mi^ht of Ulliarge, Eproad over the wall in a instled stale, is a durable and effec- 
taaJ preservation from injury by dampneia. When tlie coaling is to ba spread 
upon stone, or other porous aubstanct, it shoaldba heated onw or twice previausly, 
ivhich may be accomplisliad by the partial application of a portable furnace. The 
composition is tlien ninre cfTcclually absaibcd. Siu'faces of plaster, or gypsum, 
■Dcli OS walle, bimts, reliofd, dtc. muy in llio same lannocr be preserved from iniurj-. 
, Ifthe cost of wax is an abject of importance, nigin may be used as a substicult. 
One pari ofdryinjroil, snil two or three parts of rosin, tbrm n suitnbie eompasiliai). 
Thej may be iiirlt/d logdlier in an iron or eortlien vesflcl, taking cato lo inannga 
1^ heat BO as lo prevent boiling 01 
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" Doctor, do you not thipk that I am rather hilious— ^I know 
I am very nervous,'^ said the Lady Alabaster, one mornrng, to 
her physician, who had just been prescribing for her litHe 
daughter^ sick with a surfeit fnom pound cake and raisins flie 
night before. 

« O yes ! your ladyship is rather bilious, and so are we all, or 
at least oi]^t to be, if our livers do their office; or, as we say 
profesnonaUy, secrete bile.** 

" You need not explain the word," rejoined the fair interlo- 
cutor — ^'^ I know its meaning; for, alnce I have been so much of 
an invalid, I have read Paris on Diet, and Philip on In£gesti<»i, 
and have learned all about bile and gastric juice, and pancreatic 
juice, and mucus, and — ^but I wilt not be noore particular^ for 
fear you should accuse me of 'quacking ; and, in truth, I do not 
profess to understand all the matters treated of in those books. 
It is no easy affitir, after all, that of, curing disestses ; and I feel 
especially perplexed when I begin to apply the directions in the 
books to my own case. When I suffered, from languor and 
weakness, and was, as you know, exceedingly nervous, I thought 
mine the very case which required the use of rich animal food, 
and a glass of porter at dinner, as recommended, by authors who 
write on dyspepsia^i But, would you believe it, I felt more 
uneasy than before: my. head was disturbed, and in place of 
being merely nervous, I do believe that I am now bilious, dU 
though you try to laugh me out of the notion." « 

"Did not your ladyship take, also, a glass or two of "Wine, on , 
th^ secomniendatiqn of these writers," asked the doctor. 

Vol. II,— 23 ^ . 179 * 
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"I did: for as I was weak I thought that it was fitted to 
strengthen me ; and Dr. Philip, you know, says that totne is ifmo- 
cent where it agrees zoith a person. But I find that people difier 
very much al^t the skns of a thing agreeing with them. Some, 
in full health, drink wme, and allege that it mu^ agiee .with 
them, or else they could not continue healthy; others who 
are sick, drink it, and attribute all their disagreeable feelings to 
the malady, but not to the wine. M^ hu^and. Sir Charles, 
drinks it, l>ecau8e he likes it, and he insists on it, that therefore it 
must agree with him : he has a mortal antipathy to your water- 
drinkers, and declares that they are either foois or hypocrites, 
and that they oueht to be expelled from genteel society. But, 
as I told him on the occaui^, if socket j werq to be weeded of .the 
Ibolish and the hypocritical, we should see yery few who could 
bold together. The exclusiyes could not abide this test; and 
even both houses of parliament would be maryellously thinned of 
their numbers. Poor Sir Charles 1 I wish his face was not auite 
so red--«nd then he so soon gets out of breath with the least 
^ertion. It was but the other day that, in a fit of the heroics, 
be got out of the carriage and walked up the hill to Hampstead; 
but he puffed and blowed at the time, like his fayourite horse 
might be supposed to do after running for the Oatland stakes. 
This shortness of breath surprised him the nuMre, because he had 
taken, during the preceding week,not less than a large bottle full of 
that pectoral balsam which, as we are told in the papers, has 
curea so many desperate cases of asthm^y and eyen of confirmed 
consumption. My own faith has been, I must acknowledge, some- 
what shaken in these wonder-working medicines, since I haye 
learned that the far-famed Balm of Gilead which was said to 
contain, among other things, potable gold, is merely aromatized 
brandy ; and that TurUngtoQi|^^l^|i|in, which was to heal 
diseased lungs, is a fayourite prf]||lfc|i|ii% irith farriers for the 
cuts and bruises of horses. WotMSffiemlMl are the two conyic- 
tions for manslaughter of the fayourite fashionable curer of con- 
sumption — St John Long. But, doctor^ I am strangely forgetting 
my own complaints all this time. I feel quite as if my neryeis 
were relaxed, and as little harmonic in their yibrations, as ai:e 
the chords of my h^rp, which I haye not fingered for the last 
three months. Po, I pray you, look at my eyes-^are they not 
s(»newhat discoloured s they are clouded I am sure, for they feel 
soheayy." 

' " Perhaps your ladyship was out late last night," said the fol- 
k>wer of Esculapius, who had, among other kinds of experience, 
learned the necessity <^ listening to inyalids' gossip. *^ Were you 
pot at the concert of Signorina Btaccanda V* 

** O dear, no ! you adyised me to ayoid crowds, and so I inyited 
a small and select circle to spend the eyening in cards and con- 
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vei^tion. Remembering, also, your remonstrances against heavy 
suppers, I directed my confectioner to send me some path^ cakeB» 
and dried fruits, which, with a few bottles of champaigne, would, 
I thought, suffice. Sir Charles, who loves the substantial, is ab- 
sent at Newmarket. I cannot conceive how the French contrive 
to keep up the conversation at their soiries in such a lively, agree- 
able strain as they do, with no other refreshment than eau sucrie^ 
or lemonade, and wafer biscuit But then, they are such a UghU 
mercurial people ; they only want an excuse for talking. Our 
more solid English heads require, I suppose, stronger excitement 
There is anoSer thinft puzzles me. fif wine gives wit, the inha- 
bitantd of Champaigne ought to be very spr^htly, imaghiative 
beings; and yet iam told that they are rather dull, ploddine folks : 
but perhaps they sell all their wine, and of course their witi 
must be exported with it Heigho ! I forgot your advice, doctor, 
about keeping good hours: though after all it was not so very 
late (two o^clocK in the morning) when my friends took theu* 
departure." 

" If I might venture to give advice to one who is so well read 
as your ladyship in such matters," said the medical visiter, who 
by this time began to be somewhat weary of the lady Alabaster's 
communicativeness, " it would be, that you should require the at- 
tendance of your woman at eleven o'clock at night, in place of two 
or three in the morning ; and that, rising of course proportionably 
early, you should, after breakfast, take a few turns in the Park 
on foot, or ride a few miles on the hors^ whose gentleness and 
paces you have so often praised to me. Though very choice in your 
selection of viands, your lady^ip is not, I believe, an epicure, 
and you will, therefore, not find it difficult to restrict yourself to 
one or two. plainly, prepared dishes; of which, if vou eat with 
appetite, you will require no provocative in the shape of malt 
liquors, or even wine, except perhaps a little claret and water. 
Among the most important dietetic rules are these: — to proportion 
the quantity of food to the exercise taken, and to remember that 
the greater the languor and depression of spirits,from moping about 
the housci and lolling on couches and ottomans, the less requisite, 
and the less to be tolerated, is the use of strong food or any kind 
of stimulating drinks. If your ladyship crave supper, your 
English cook can better supply it in the shape of a cdld fowl, or 
pheasant, than any cotMurier^ even though he has been among 
the most distinguished scholars of that celebrated professor of 
gastronomies, Ude." 

A sensible man enough, that doctor of ours, thought her lady> 
ship, after he had taken bis departure ; but he cannot sufficicmirr 
appreciate the deviations which we are driven into by ikduon 
and the force of circumstances. The preservation of health and 
corresponding equanimity of dispositioa are not the chief requisites 
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in fashionable life. On the contrary, in it the road to distinction 
consists in making the lai^est inroads /on both. 
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The times of old— ^the good old days of frankness and honesty 
and singleness of heart! — ^Their memory lingers around us like 
sunshine upon ruins, or like the incense of flowers whose beauty 
has been trampled beneath the feet of the spoiler ! We fear the 
glorious days of New England have gone by — that the charac- 
teristics of her children have departed — that the luxuries and 
vices and fashions of strangers, have usurped the beautiful plain- 
ness and simplicity: — the fre^dom,the generosity and the bravery 
of New England* A false and evil spirit has gone over the land, 
undermining the foundations of her strength, and despoiling her 
real beauty-^— lopping away the noble oaks of her forests — the 
rough-featured but useful products of her own soil, to give place 
to the graceful, but worthless exotic. — It has penetrated every 
where — ^from the thronged village to the isolated farm-house : and 
the plough has been exchanged for the insignia of professional 
life, and the spinning-wheel for the piano. 
. 'Tis an evil chapge ; — and we fear that there is no going back 
to our original ground. Strange — ^that the young farmer — ^he, 
whose associations of life's purest and dearest enjoyments are 
with the homestead of his ancestors, should so reaoily leave the 
beaten and proved track of honourable industry, for the uncer- 
tainty and danger and mortifications of more fashionable pur- 
suits^ Strange, that he can thus leave the hills and streams of 
his boyhood — the blue skies that bent like a blessing above his 
childhood — the sanctuary of his father's fire-side — the open com- 
munion of his neighbours — the playmates of his infancy— the 
companion^ of his opening manhood — ^the very graves of his 
fathers ! Where will he again find the deep afi^ction of, the 
friends he is leaving 1 — ^Where again will the eye of love bean) 
so kindly on him, and where wul the grasp of friendshin be ai 
\Yarm and a» sincere as in his own loved birth-place 7 — ^jDoes he 
hone to find them in the gay circle of fashionable iolly ? — ^Miserable 
will be his disappointment For him there will be vexation — 
a:kid changing hope — ^and fear-^-slight, indignity, resentment, and 
hate— confidence misplaced, and vows broken, and afiection out- 
raged. It is in the solitude and awful beauty of nature thai heart 
answers to heart, thrilling with a passionate touch the mysterious 
chords of human sympathy — ^rather than in the artificial beauty 
and the heated atmosphere of fashionable existence. 

JV! Eng* Review, 
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COBNS. 

The daily exercise of walking being es8cntii4 to the preservation of the 
health and vigour of the eystem, every thing calculated to prevent its being 
indulged in to a sufficient extent, must necessarily be a matter o^ serious 
import 

There is nothing, perhaps, which impedes the free use of the feet to so 
great an extent as the presence of corns; for though n few may boast that 
they experience but little inconvenience from them, to the majority, they oc- 
casion, by times, a degree of suflbring which totally incapacitates them from 
walking or even standing. We propose, therefore, to call the attention of 
our readers to the means of preventing, or when present, of remedying' 
this evil. 

When treating, in two of our earlier numbers, of the proper size and jRirm 
of the shoe, we had occasion to notice the production of corns, as a conse- 
quence of the feet being cramped in small or badly shaped shoes. This is 
in fact the manner in which, in the greatest number of cases, conds are pro- 
duced. They may be also occasioned, however, l^ widking much in shoes erf* 
top Urge dimensions and formed front materials of a hard and unyielding na- 
ture. The feet being subjected, in th<e one case, to Icmg continued ptessnte, 
and, in the Other, to repeated friction, the skin, particularly at those points 
where it is in almost immediate cohtact with tiie bone^ becomei^ hard and 
thickened. If the pressure or friction be continued, both the density and 
thickness of the skin increase, and a com is formed, which being forced down 
by the Shoe, becomes imbedded into the parts upon which it is seated, and by 
its pressure upon the delicate skhi beneath causes this to become inflamed vM 
exquiffltely sensible. 

Corns are not always confhied to the foet ; varunxs other parts of the body 
may be afibcted with them, if subjected to constant pressure or friction. Thus, 
they are very commonly produced on the more projecting portions of the 
hands of ploughmen, gardeners, reapers, blacksmiths, and various other 
mechaniccf, from the pressure and friction to which tiiese parts are subjected 
in handling their respective tools. 

From the preceding remarks, the means of preveiiting Ihe formatioa o^' 
corns ml\ sttggest itself to every one. It is to' remove from the feet all tni- 
necessary pressure, and to carefbUy guard them from repeated friction. To 
this end, the first thing to be attended to is the shoe. ' This ^nld be made 
sufficiently large and of a shape exactly correspondent to that of the foot. 
No one can promise himself an exemption from corns unless the shoe be of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of all the motions of the feet and toes beitig 
performed without r^rtraint It is important, also, that it be formed of a 
suitable material, and, rise as high in ti^ instep as it can be worn, in order 
tiMijti^lps^ssareorfiqpt^oQ B^^ Shoes made of soft 

cali^iii <Nr of boQlirflbip imtq ^ best^^ .Previously to bejng worn, tp ai^ndtr 
thmn flftxibl^ it^ oKwe e»ptU« vf «d«ftmg themselves to the fonn of th^ 
^ot, ^Mff^hMkar^^kqaM te «iiri^oi1«dt unti^feilectly soft and ^xibles 
■fttiw Pi id itlw^DH'iMy be'dijodptiwied- if thcH^^pfoyen > 
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" Great care is taken in the army," Bays a recent English writer, ** to see that 
the men are provided with proper shoes, with good tliick soles, roomy about 
the toes, and that in every other respect Uiej fit well ; and it is astonishing 
to find among so large a body of men so few afilicted with cems. There is, 
however, another thing in favour of the soldier against corns, namely, he is 
taught to walk ; and if any perceptible awkwardness or partial deformity of 
the foot originadly exist, this is corrected by the drill sergeant, who teaches 
him to plant his feet fiiirly and jmifonnly on the ground, and to turn his toes 
in suph a direction that each part of the foot may sustain a proportionate 
weight, and all its^articulations have their full and unshackled pky.'* 

An all important means, therefore, of preventing a disposition to corns, is 
to correct any awkwardness in the gait ; in other words, for the individual 
to learn how to manage his feet in walking so as to subject them, on their 
upper surfiice, to the least possible pressure or friction. The time and pa^ 
tience necessary for this, will be amply repaid by the advantages of a fine, 
easy, and graceful gait. 

It is certainly true that some individuals are more liable to be afl^ted with 
corns than othor& A few who always wear tight dioes, and take but little 
care of their feet or manner of walking, are never incommoded with them : 
others, on the contrary, can scarcely put on a pair of new shoes, or walk 
more than usual, without having them produced. It is a curious circum- 
stance, also, that persons have been tormented with corns for years, and then 
become, all at once, entirely rid of them, though they continue to wear the 
same kind <^ shoes and walk to the same extent as formerly. 

Another imp(»rtant measure for the preventimi of cams is frequently bathing 
tiie feet Cl^m feet, clean stockings, and a pair of easy shoes, are the most 
efiectual preventatives of injury to the feet, and as great a luxury as it is pos- 
sible, where personal comfort is duly appreciated, for any one to enjoy. 

A warm bath, with the free use of good soap, is that best adapted to the 
feet The most proper time for the use of the foot bath is in the evening on 
retiring to bed. The instant the feet are removed from the bath, they should 
be promptly dried with a coarse towel, and well rubbed ; and unless the in- 
dividual goes immediately to bed, a pair of soft woollen stockings sheuld be 
drawn on. By these precautions all possible danger of taking cold will be 
avoided. They who have habitually moist or perspirable feet should bathe 
them at least three times a week in summer, and twice in winter : but when 
the feet are habitually dry, the use of the bath twice a week in summer and 
once in winter will be sufficient 
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Necessity taught him the art of walking upon the groimd, in which, until now, 
hit edacation had been very deficient He discovered, also, that he was capable 
of standing upright in tiie face df a tbleraUe gale, by the mere foree of gravitation ; 
and actually sustained two severe showers cf rain without m^tfaig away. Fif. 
leen miles in one day, however, for a person who liad not ptaMised walking, was 

httie too much ; and it was wsib dismay tint Mr. JohnsoA saw tlw sun go down 
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behind him, while he wm yet pacing wetrily aloiig the tide ofa lonely mountain, 
over which a ftw wretched caMne were acattered at lon|r intervals. The night 
threatened to be atormy, and its threats did not prove vain, like those ofa bnUy. 
His long abstinence had induced him to bestow more reflection on the rejected 
paper of sandwiches than his pride would have willingly permitted ; and the ftar 
of not being aUe to procore some equivalent, formed no small part of his' anxiety. 
Indeed it was unreasonable to suppose that he could procure any thing fit to be laid 
even before B&. John Johnson, in such a wildemess as this. 

The night advanced, and his apprehensions increased with the' darkness. He 
would not venture to ask for a lodging in one of the mountain huts, for how did he 
know but it was there the white-boys lived. And yet was it' so safe to be out on 
such a night 7 Who knew but he might run fhll butt up against a rebel, in the 
darkness 7 Horrible!— -And even if he were fortunate enoqgl^ to escape, what a 
torriUe thing it was to pass the night out in such a pUce, with a thorough draught 
nmning from the east to the west, enough to give a man his death of cold. He 
thought of passing the night like Julius Cesir, under the shelter of one of the 
cabin walls ; but after leaning in that position ^r a few minutes, he discovered 
that ha and Julius CsBsar were diffiirent men. While he was deliberating, he 
found himself staggering through a sink of stegnant water, which lay unseen on 
his path, and arrived with a pint of the liquid in each boot on the opposito tide. 
This made him jump to a conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of ornamental lake, in front of one of those 
mountain villas before mentioned. No other coiirse was now left him than to ap. 
ply for assistance at the cottage ; and, reversing the principle of Hamlet, he chose 
r^er to £y to ills he knew not o^ than to bear those ills he had. 

The door was opened by a meagre looking man, in wretched attire, who held a 
rush-light in his hand, and looked with an ezpressiaa of surprise and half-forgd- 
ton sorrow on the stranger. The squalidness of his appearance caused a ooldneft 
to foil on the heart of the young nobleman, who would have preferred damp feet 
to the chalices of a night's k)dgmg ben^aUi tb» same roof with so ill-kioking an 
indtviduaL 

'^'Twould not be worth our while to refhae you a kidging,** said the man, in 
answer to his request— ** in a house that won*t be our own to^^norrow. Walk in, 
and welcome.*' 

Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by his countenance, as he stared around the 
apartment, that he did not think there could be much hardship in being ejected 
frop such a dwelling as this. A few crazy hay-bottomed chairs, and a sniall 
teble, constituted nearly all the furniture ; and the floor, which was of day, was ' 
moistened into a puddle in most places, from the dropping of the Toof. 

** Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, honey,** said the man ; ** let us have 
the benefit of them fiir this night, at any rate, since it is to be the last, and diere*B 
no use in sparing them, when we cant take them with us. 

Two little girls, as pale and squalid as their fether, proceeded to rekindle the 
expiring embers, by heaping on fresh fbel, atid stooping forward on their little 
bands to illume it with their breath. This picture, coupled with the surrounding 
misery, reminded him of the lines in the magnificent poem of*' DarknMs :" 

** nwf rtkad up 
And ihivtriiif scraped witii tlMir eoM ■fesleloa haii<s 
nwtMMtHbsB^aiidtktiraMMtbfiatk . 
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Blew i^ • Uttto Ulb— sad BU|d« « flame 
Wbicli was a mockeiy ; Umji tliey lilted lip 
Their eyes at it grew iighter, and beheld 
Eaeb otber'i aspieter* 

The man bade them to pot down their ttippMr; ft small pot of potfttoee which 
lay near, saying, that he supposed ** the gentleman had no objection tb e%i alitde, 
any more than themselves.*' , 

Mr. Johnson made as diecrful a reply as he coold^ imder the circumstanced, 
and aflef making an unnecessary apology, was preparing to draw off his wet 
boots, when a faiht moan from an inside rdom, strncis on his ear. 

** Is it any thing that yoa*d want, Mary, darling ?** said the man, pausing, and 
holding in his hand the boot which be was about to place in a corner near I3ie fire. 

" Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until 1*11 hear little Mfily her lessdU.** 

The man asked Mr. Johnson's pardon for leaving him in the dark, saying titat 
his wife was lying sick in the room. WhCn he enterej, the young nobleman 
overheard, with some misgiving, a half-whispered and broken conversation, in the 
course, of which, the sicis woman, he perceived, was endeavouring to prevail on 
her hus^d to grant her some request which he was unwiUltig to concede. 

** But listen, here, Ned— can*t you, now ?— what good is it for you ->CaiiH you 
be said by me?*' 

**' Ah ! hold your tongue, woman, you'll drive me crazy." 

** But I see by you, npw, tiiat you are harbouring something bad In y6or iirhid 
against him; Ned, don't add to my sickness — don't bring down more sorrow on 
my head." 

Mr. Johnson ^It vety uneasy. 

^ You poor^fopUshwomant" the man reined; ** I dcm'i know what to say to you. 
The world w^Mildn't make you murmur. Wliat chance have we at all of anything 
but starvation now, and you don't look as if you thought it" 
! " I don't think it, I tell you— -and if I did, what good would it do us to have 
such thoughts'? You say yourself that the rich people have a great deal to an-, 
Bwer for, that feast and drink all their days, and fly the face of dl su^Hhg ; but 
what would be said of us when the Almighty sends the means of salvation to our 
hands, if we refuse to use them ? We can't help being poor ; if we were to har- 
bour all the revenge, and spite^ and envy in the world— if we were to murmur 
and be sick of discontent, it would i|ot make us one penny richer ; it might be a 
hard thing, and sore against ntLture to tie ourselves to sof row ; but when we are 
bound to it by the Almighty's will, surely it b easy to be contented with what he 
ordains. The rich man has a better excuse for no^ inflicting self-denial, thatf we 
have for not eAciuring it ^— I declare there's nothing so sur^^sing in the woVld, as 
that poor people should murmur at all, w^en it is so easy for them to earn a great 
reward just by being silent Now, if you ever loved me, Edward, show that you 
loved mo with a right heart and intention, by bearing every thing to-monroW with 
^patienco." 

. ** Listen to me; what I tell you, Mary ; III do what I can, and what can I do 
more, if I was the Pope itself^ Ah ! you poor saint, it isii't there yon ought to 
be lying this night I wish, Mary, I left you where I found yoii first, in your 
fother's house, and never asked yon to sufler such misery as this.^' 

** That's the unkindest word you ever sai,d to me yet," said the woman ; ** I never 
repented it yet, and why s^onld you? I had rather be sorrowful and patient witli 
you, tlian gay and thoughtless with aHotiwr.' jDo this for me,' and I am .satisfied." 
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The huflband reentered the otitar apaHment, and too^ his mmX with a i^aaad 
(hough troubled aspect, by the now blazing fire. He aeemed totally l^rgetful of 
the atranger's pretence, and contiAued to turn the rootii in the aimmeruig water, 
while hiB thoughts were evidentiy bent on anotiier suliject The aicfc wonuuEit jai 
the meantime, instructed the child in her lessam, which consisted of tlwt beau- 
tiful and consoling passage from the Sermon on the Mount, whieh is distinguished 
by the name of the E^t Beatitudes. The lesson was eo appropfiatft in this setne 
of tears and aflliction, that a deep syrapcfthy of mingled hope and pain IbU upon 
the heart of the young Lord, while he glanoed from ikoe to face of the silent gvoup, 
and heard the lips of the innocent child edw the cheering promise, that 1^ they 
who mourn are blessed, fiir they shall be oomferted t" 

" The Lord relieve you, poor woman,^* the husband eaid, at intenrak, as h» 
listened, <^ and direct tiiem tii^t brought you to tliat pass, mid teach them better. 
The Lord forgive young Lord l^la, this day ! Five ponikls couldn't b6 so much 
to him that he*d turn a poor famishing family out on the road in weather like this 
on account of it. Come, ICury, cbild, lay tlie talile, and throw out the peHatoes 
before the gentleman.** 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in Tain^ to prevail on them to ait down with him, 
but the peasant was resdhxte in keeping what he thought his diatanoe. In the 
course of the entertainment, he made his guest acquainted with tto story of their 
dbtresses, which threw a considerable share of blame upon the shoddBraof the 
young nobleman^s agent, the litde hcMing being situiBte itai his estale. The griev- 
ances and oppressions detailed, though common even to etaleness, were new and 
shocking to the ear of the sensitive and not ungenerous voluptuary. 

** Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand en our house,'* the man added in 
conclusion; ''bttt, as the woman within says, there's no knowing what compul- 
sion might be on him to do as he is doing, and we h^ve no riglit to judge." 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find that he, whom the refinements 
of a scientific repast frequently fiiiled in tempting to a eheerfiil meal|(was aUe 
without an effort to dbe heartily on a phte ^ plain potatoes siraetened With a 
grain of salt They tasted more sweetly, lie tiiepght, than any delicacy he had 
ever before partaken of. Tb hb great surprne, aiereofor, he fennd an armful of 
dry straw placed at some little distance from the fire, a more luxurious resting- 
place than all the uphdsterers in the empire could have iffiirded him. ' 

He was awakened, late on the following momingt by the aoond of kiid and an- 
gry voices in the house. On loeking ont ftom behind the projecting partition that 
separated him fixmi the fire-place, he perceived that the work of spoliation had 
abready commenced. The scene which met his tymt was tonehing in the extreme. 
Near the door stood a fiit red.fiu:ed man, with a shot-belt round his' aiioulder and 
a note-book in his hand, in which he was mdking sbnie memoranda, 

' ** Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as quiek as yea can. There's no use 
in your keeping us all day, since you are to quit, and I want to have some cock- 
ing in the wood as I go home." 

The man was standing at a little distance fiem the door, the earfy sun-shine 
falling on nis foatures. His Wifo, a pale and «ckly, but eelm-eyed and handsome 
young woman, hung with bo^ her hands upon his shoulder, while their childron, 
unconscious of the thoui^fbl c^sequenees of their ejectment, gaaed with innocent 
wonder on the stranger and his attendants. The man exchanged glances with 
his wife at the speech aboVe written. His look was one of smothered pasiton; 

Vol. II.— 24 • . 
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iitp. Ha toned hia head ; teiigned hii iwUgnB- 
tion ; tnd nniled a nxHinifU aoqiiieeoelioe. 

"Hoi bo! whet btva we bere ?" exolumed tfae ■jfeut, itirring mmtliinf thai 
fKllerad on the floor. *• A ulvet ci|«r.boi ! How ouna ;oa b; thU, Ned 7" 

"Idont know," nplied the man, "if it doeiD't belong to theatrange gentlemui 
that wat benlgktad trith o* kit niglit'* 

Mr. JohiMoa tare adTiiKcd, and daimad hii proper^ ; mentununjr at tbe uine 
time, tD brief and polite tenna, the cireamitaiiDsa wtuofa compelled him to eeek 
tbaabehet ofMhmiildaaToofai thii. Wliilebauid the agent wen intarchang- 
in; mutoal ciTihliea, a dreadful ibower of rain All outude. 

" I'll tell joa what, >ir." nid the poor man, aa he bent in anxioui ejo on his 
wiiii, " leave ni in the lumia Sir ■ &w dajri, or for thij da; iteeU^ until we tij to 
get Kline aort of a lodging. Mj poor Mar;, here, can never itand the weather." 

" I cant de it, Huuabaa. I bave Lord Ulla'i poiitive direclioni not to let jt 
go bejond tbii da; ; and I have do ohoioe left" 

" lie Lotd bifire that ;oaug laia," aoid the huabond. " If he'a aa bird on 
;ou ai yon are on ub, ;on are to be pitied with bini. ril tell you nhat it is, eir," 
he added, alter a paow and witb a (olall; altered tme, " I'd consider it nothing 
Ian than p»i>.u»ing taj wift to go ODt lo^; ; and neitbet far Lord Ullo, nor for 
;iaD, nor Sat taj other mex, will I atir (ne itep until I have provided a lodgingf 
Ibr her at a^ rata." ' 

" CoriM, deaf tbem out at once, now," aaid the agent, anatchinf hia gun. TIm 
nan, afliniin ftom hia wift, who ahriehed in tenor, canght np a [nlchfark that 
la; on the flaar. 

" Leave the honael" eried the man of poirar, cocking hii piece. 

" Never, while I live," ebooled the paawnt, " joull take me onl on a dooi firat ! 
Stand ba^ ymtath ! I ■■; jren aball not go," 

" But I am able ! I an well, wall aiila 1" cried the woman, walking acroaa the 
room. Bat the affiirt diaproved bar woirds. She alaggered fVom weakoew, and 
woiold have Allen, bat that her hniband eaogbt ber in bia armi. Be looked witli 
■ smile of bitter reproach on the agent, while he held her forward, aa if b; wa; 
iri* appeal to the apeetalsra. Tlw agect nnderatood the action. 

"I can't help it," be aaid: " coine, turn them out :" 

"Hold!" eioliirted'Hr. John Jobmnn. Ilie; all hehl their haodasccoTdSngl;, 
obeying (he; knew not what of aothorit; in hia voice that charmed thorn. 

He roqoatted a word apart with the agent, who fidlowed him into the imier 
i«om in Bome lurpriae. The reit gaud on one another in ailenoe. In ■ Ibw, 
aeconda, Mr. JohnaoB retomed with the atep of a Lord, and Ibt agent fallowed 
kim pale and agitated. 

" Hanraban," aaid tbe latter, " I have changed m; mind aboot Uiia bueinoaa, 
jFMi can remain here bt the praeant, and hare ia .aomc mone; Ibr jour prnent 
nn. Thia gentleman baa branght me word, that Lord Ulla — that — there was 
aomc mistake about hia wishes." 

' The man darted a shrewd gtaoee at Lord Vila, but pereeiving eooM reproving 
axpresncn on hia fbatnree, continoad nleot, bowinjf hia bead down in unaActed 
nverance, and almost iMfabling with tbe Station of jo; .and gntitode. Nat a 
word waa apoken, until the cabriolet of the baffled depo^ drove to the door, and 
ile owner, accompenied b; Mr. Jehnson, t(»k Ha seal in the vehicle.' 

Beth lat tor aoine tinw,— 4be one In embarraased, the other in meditative ailence. 
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At fgngth, Lnd UU& uked, in ui iodiSeraDt Kuu, whsUiBr Ihsis wore nut a ccf- 
tain miiiMml water in tbo iwijhbbnihood, mooh lunrMd to by toletodiiuuiuu. - 

If a nich thing- h&d Bver lesohed tb« un of tba obsaqoiotu gantlanuu), who wt 
baaide him. Tha ;oDng ooblemui lemeiaberad tbs ifaarp loolu tad Kciet unilaB 
of the luidlard, tha worda and aharactw of hii medieil tnaa4, and a itrange ana. 
pieion daitad into hii mind. Tbo vbdt bad boon a acbome concerted betneen 
tba [di jaician and tbe innkeeper. Tbe latter had nev«r fiinntded the cboqae> on 
Lord UUa'B banker, and probabl;^ knew more of tbe abitraction of the pocket book 
than he had pietended. 

■■ I hope," the igent usumed, in eorae trepidation, "your Lordship will not 
aUiibnte the iaull " 

" I attribute it where it vf as due, eir," replied, the nobleman. " The &nll waa 

" Toon, my Lord T I think the very but " 

" Yon dme too alow, air. Imagine that grey maie to be one of Lord Vila'* 
tcnanta, and, if I miatake not, aba will be driven laater. You know yon want to 
have aome abooting in tbe wood. 

Tie agent odonrad, and diacbatfed his vexation on the aidea of tho animal. 
When they arrived at tbe " great loiiae," Lord Ulla called for ink and paper, and 
penned the fidlowing note to bia ]Af aieUn. 

" I have fbund the spring of which you. spoke, and dorivcd bo much benefit from 
the draught 1 have already taken, that I stand in no need of (he code of dircc- 
tiona you were kind enough to proiniso me. Il ia my intention to ronitii^ on my 
eatato during the summer, for the purpoae of completely establishing the bene- 
ficial alteration, which has boon already effeclod. Youra, &c. L'lli. 

"P.S. The English do not know linw to dress potatoes. Thoy should be boiled 
in the riad, and eaten with salt." 

On tbe next morning, tha npiciana of the young nablemaa wen verified by a 

visit from the ina-kccper, who come to restore the pocket-bbok, with all its con- 
tents, and the two letters which, as Lord Ulla had conjectured, never had beoa 
fijrwariled. 

'■ Please your Lordship's honour," said tile landlord, with many obeiiancca, " if 
your Lordship blames any body in thia busiaesn, 'tia tbe doctor you'll blame, and 
not me, for 'lis liis bidding I was doing. He wrote ma word a few days before 
you eame to do all that I did afler, and I made no work about doing it, for I knew 
that 1 was safe as long as I was Haid by the doctor. And this much I'll say Ibr 
my house, please your Lordship's honour, that if ever your Lordsfiip comes the 
way igain, you'll have (he best of all good treatment, — tuy-tay, and colTce-tay, 
and groon lay too, and yellow, if there's such a thing to be bad, higb or low; for 
twBs only by the doctor's orders we gav& your Lordship such poor usage llie taet 
dnie. And aa for the cbimney, it never puffed before nor after, (which ia saying 
ft deal,) only thai once I just slipped a weeny piece of a tile upen the chimney 
above, thinking to please the doctor. Indeed, it went sorD against my heart to 
see you cutting away with yourself (hal morning, please your Lordship; and "lis 
what the wife I have Mid to me and you gobg out d» door*, iMa (hat yioa'd get 
joor dsalh by iL Bnt ai I nid to her — A' hold your tongoe, you foolish woman, 
aayil, db^.think jon know better tban the doctor T Indeed, III teQ your 
Lwdkblp no lie, 'tia ika word .tfae doctor vnjito nt*, waa to do abmetbtiig.tomake 
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I<nrd l>llt feel ivhitpAverty vait la Ibit Ihe mj oT il 7 81.7a I to mjbeir; whir 
iheii Id me alone for siving him t. taMe of h :—*» 1 did, I'm aoie, plaua joar 
LohlHhtp, and more Uame M Ummb thit pot me up (o it" 

This history iolbnua, that Lord Ulb prolonged hia residence beyond the buir- 
mof/aiiddlatovered, bypereontlexperiimnt, thit (be only way to enjoy the tetl 
voinforts of lift, U by bealowing titera whemrer they are needed. 



CAUSTHENICS. 

,\i>uiirri»(Icr8iiiight not understand very well the meaning of iJie branch 
itl'vdiicalionconiinguitder this title, by their being merely told tJutit iBcom- 
juunded ul' two Greek words which signify fair, or beautiful, utd strength, we 
Ehalt Ibrthwith proceed to give the definition, as contained in a amall French 
work now lying on our desL"^ CalisthenicB is, then, a reasonable, methodical, 
and regular employment of the excercisea best calculated to develope the 
physical powers of young girls, without detriment to the perfecting of tbeir 
moral faculties. 

Wliitcconcedingitliat, naturally, feinaleehavemore delicacy of bod ilyfiauie, 
and aie unllttcd for tlic continuctl and la.borious muscular clTnits of llic other 
Bcx, we ought not to grant tJiem tlio privilege wliicli some of their own num- 
ber, and certain mawki^i, male sentimentalistB would claim for them, of being 
BUclt frail and tender beings, ss to be little better than intercstbg invalids. 
In rcforcncD to the part which they are called upon to take in life — as wives. 
cheerful and aniniated, assuming the direct management of all household 
mattcrH — aa mothers, tender and vigilant guardians of their children, super- 
intending tlicir little sporW, acconiiionying them in their out-iioor recreations 
— participating in tlieir studiea of aature, in'tlie fbreMand the fields, tkey 
uiiglit to bo possessors of a certain degree of bodily activity and vigour, to 
sustain them in their vorioiia duties. Nor are these the only ones wliich 
more peculiarly devolve on them. — Wheu disease makes its invasion — when 
the husband or the child ia sick, and wakeful, and restless, during a lor.g 
night, or makes frequent calls for relief during on almost eriually tedious 
ilay, it is the nfToctionatu wife, or kind mother, ivho ia the nurse; who furc- 
gues notonly her common amusemcuts — tliat were toiler a slight ^crilice; but 
also her sleep, Iier meals, tlic bright light and pure air fVom without ; in fine, 
her healtli itself must bear some rudo sliocks. It is in all tliesc various 
sitUBlione, that tlie female character displays itself so pre-eminently amiable, 
m benevolently useful; so superior to all the boast of stoical pbiloeophy, or 
tlio pride of science. But are women generally, properly aware of their 
destinies! availing ourselves of the language of an intelligent lady, in an ad- 
dress to which we have already directed tlic attention of our readers, we 
would ask,— 

" Wftot IS lAc pnftniim of m wmOnl b it not to ftna immott*) 

■ Ciliribenie, ou GymnaatiqiiB dei Jemisi f illea, Traill Elfmantaire dei dif- 
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minds, and to witeb, to narse, and to rear thn bodily sj^tem, io feHrAilly 
and wonderfully made, and upon the ofdcr and i^ulationornbich, tiiebealUi 
and well-being> of the mind so greatly depends ? 

" But let most ofDur sex uptiti whuiu tlicac arduous duties devnlvu, bca^kcd; 
have you ever dovoteil any time and sliidy, in the course of your education, 
loony preparation for these duliesl Have you been taught any thing of the 
t<truclurc, the nature, and tbe laws of tho body, which you inhabit? Were 
you ever (aught to understand the operation of diet, air, exercise and modes 
of dreea upon the human frame! Have the causes which are cuitiuually 
uperating to prevent good iiealtti, and the modes by which it might bo per- 
iectod and preserved ever been made the subject rf any imiructiim ? Pcr- 
hapa almost every voice would respond, No : we have attended to alnwct every ' 
thing more than to this; we have been taught more concerning the structuru 
of the earth; tlie laws of the heavenly bodies; the habits and fbnnation of 
plants; the philosophy of language; more of almoet any thing, than the 
structure of tlie human frame and the laws of health and reason. But is it 
not tbe business, the pro/essUm of a woman to guard the health and form the 
phyfiical habits of the young 1 And is not tbo cradlo of infancy and the cham- . 
ber of aidtneaa sacred to woman alone! And ought she not to know at least 
soma of the general prinriplet ot thnt perfect and wonderful piece of me- 
chanism cotninittcd to ber preservation and care? 

"The rfsfororion of health islhe pbysiciiin's profession, but tlioprejert«/iim 
of it falls to other hands; and it is believed tlut the time will coine, when 
woman will be taught to understand something respectmE the construction 
of llie human frame; the philosophical results which will naturally follow 
from restricted exercise, unhealthy modes of dress, improper diet, and many 
other causes, which are continually operating to destroy the health and life 
of the young."* 

Voung girls have not tho same freedom as boys in their out-door exercises, 
and (heir cuslomary amusements and occupations, when not at schcxil, are of 
a more sedentary nature. The consequences are, a greater tendency to stoop, 
and acquire &lse and injurious attitudes — deformity of spine and the like; to- 
getlier wi(h an acquired nervousness of temperament, which makes them, in 
after years, a prey to dyspopticsl and hysterical disorders, and an inequality 
of spirits distressing to themselves, and often exceedingly annoying to friends 
and others in whose society they may be thrown. Nor arc the monstrous 
ahdurditioB of their diese, at all calculated to diminiijh these evils. For fear 
inaction of ttie muscles of their chest and back should not be sufficiently eo- 
tecbling, tight dresses, under various names, compress those |iarts, and almoBt 
paralyse their action. 

As a preventive to the various diseases thus induced, and also as a means, 
under suitable direction, of their cure, we may safely recommend the early 
and regular use ofoalisthenic exercisoa aa a part of female education. The 
only exercise of this nature which is commonly taught to young girls is 
dancing, and it ia a useful one. Butituould bcmade more valuable to hcallh, 
and anilatde Ibr t&e porpcees of grace ud M^ owTiage,ifiHiqjoiDed wilb 
others, such as legnlar watting— tr« Might ny cotrect walkii^, lunniiv^ 
jmnpiog— in tlie munwr and with the nitrictiau required is oalirtlioiiics; 
Ttrioua ovolntioDa with Qt» vma, «am«af whidi ar« exhibited in the enni- 
ing d rawiagi 1 and wiUi the feet) by ibuidiBg ea (me leg, bending the knM and 
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body on one foot, while the other is extaaded out, but not allowed to touch 
the gTOUBd ; aki^^mg' nith the rope ; uid battledore and Ehuttlecock. 




One of the best exercises both in gymnastics and calujtbcDice,ison parallel 
bare, asrepresented ia the eubjoined plB.te. Atter the pupil has learned to 
support and balance herself on the 
boTH, she may give herself a for- 
ward progressive movement, by 
advancing first one hand and then 
the other, so as to giasp hold of the 
bar, the feet all the time being 
liept together, and the legs hang- 
ing down perpendicularly. Totliis 
will succeed tiie movement by 
jumps — so that the papil, by reat- 
ing firmly on her hands, shall give 
herself a quick upward move- 
ment, letting both bars go at the 
same time, and lighting a little in 
advance, both of the linnds again 
i^uickly grasping the bets. 

Succeeding to, and ailerwarda 
alternating with, the exercixe im 
the parallel bars, will be those on 
the borizontal bar, Hying Ihe 
«oiiiM or gtent Kepi. Oneortfaefewt romucf strengtbeniog d»b«d(,>iid 
calling bodiddw eqaiUly into aetioa, ia climlnn^ the cohmm of pagn. 

Judgment, of coorae, ia damandad in gTadoating tho axerdaes to the age, 
strength, and pecultaritiei cf the giri, and in goording againat fttigae. At- 
tention also is to be paid to the^tcaa : it ought to ait eoqr in aveix port— trow- 
oen, ud li^t and tolonUy huge ibaefi are I* be recoqimended.. Paina 
should be taken, with a view to gnaid againat the papfb tatiHag eaU. 
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that, after active exercise, they should not sit down or stand still, but keep 
moving about, at a moderate rate, until the temporary feeling of weakness 
has subsided, and the skin resumes its natural warmth. 

Our attention has been more immediately directed to this subject, at pre- 
sent, by our being informed that Mr. Roper intends to open a school for 
Calisthenics, on a plan similar to that which he has found so successful in 
his Gymnasium. He will insure the presence and assistance of Mrs. Roper 
in the new establishment; and if we may speak from what we have wit- 
nessed of his attention and judgment in directing the exercises of very young 
boys at the Gymnasium, we should augur favourably of his ability and suc- 
cess in the Calisthenic school for young girla 



Connexion between Drunkenness and Crime^ and between Drunken- 
ness and Poverty. — In the Annual Report of Dr. Bache, physician 
to the Eastern State Penitentiary of this state, to the inspectors 
of that institution, we have the following important statement : 

'' The physician has found, that out of fifty-eight prisoners, re- 
ceived up, to this time, thirty-four, or nearly two-thirds, acknow- 
ledge themselves to have been either habitually or occasionally 
intemperate. This fact shows the close connection which subsists 
between the vice of drunkenness and the commission of crimes" 

We find the following in the Baltimore American: 

" It appears from the report of the trustees of the Alms House, 
that of the 992 adults received into that institution the last year, 
not less than 944 were ascertained to be habitually intemperate; 
and that of 142 children bom or admitted in the same time, 115 
at least were brought to destitution by the drunken habits of 
their parents." 



Fainting of Females during Puhtic Worship. — ^It frequently hap- 
pens, especially during the warm season, that females are seen 
fainting during divine service on the Lord's day, dnd at public 
meeting on other occasicms. This is generally owing to a want 
of pure air, coupled with the murderous practice of tight lacing, 
loord's day before bst, a young lady apparently fainted at the 
meeting which we attended. She was assisted into the porch 
and seated in a chair near the door. Immediately several females 
gathered around her, one of them with a snielhng-bottlc in her 
hand, so as to obstruct almost entirely the free access of air. A 
more efiicacious remedy than smelling-bottles in such cases would 
be, to loosen the tight cords about the body which prevent the 
free play of the lungs, and plaice the individuals in a condition to 
breathe pure air*. Few females, it is believed, would ever faint 
at public meetings, were the criminal practice of tight lacing 
entirely abandoned. — Vermont Telegraph. 
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CHARITY. 

Oh, Charity ! thou lovely goft-eyed maid, 
Who 8buim*st the hanntB of riot and paradiB ; 
Opposed, to fashion, liixuiy, and ^ride, 
Thoa cling'st to merit's unobtrusive aide ! 
Delighted with the honest mind to stiay 
Aftr from diss^Nition's noisy way, 
A&r from where the mercenary train 
Of avarice toil, their vend ends to sain; 
Deep in the covert of the silent shade, 
Thou find'st th* unhapmr, and thou ffiv*8t them 
Oh! fairest offiiprinjpr of indulgent Heaven, 
To wretched sons ofmen in mercy given ! 
From thee what inezhansted blessings flow. 
To equalise the wrongs office below ! 
The social throb, the tender-streaming eye. 
The cheering voice, the heart-expresvng sigh, 
The mien hand tb6 needy to relieve. 
And the kind heart the erring to fin^ve: — 
.Oh ! never leave tiie world while it contains 
One breast that sorowb, or one deed that pains ! 
One angttish'd breast, by har^ OTpression torn. 
Or grieved by hate, or taught by love to mourn. 
Be still onr guide to happier realms afar. 
Our datiy pular, and our nif^tly star! 
Oh 1 mm the flinty hearts of wealth and pride, 
Teach them the tender joys by thee supplied ; 
Teach tlMtii thoee hostile passions to eontrd. 
That shat the hmtU tnd Ivutalize the soul; 
Close those foul deeds inhuman self began, 
And make repentant man the fri^ ofroan ! 

Pleasures of FHendgkip, 



• 

The Ladies* Shgaxine and lAterary OaxeUe^ Edited hy Mrs. Sarah Hale, Bos- 
4sm: Puiiishsd hi llftrrt, Gspeti Sf Ljfsn* — ^We have recently received the Janu'- 
ary nomber (^ this intoreetuig periodical. — ^Tbe taste and good sense dispbyed 
in its various eontentSi and the very great degree of neatness evinced m its me- 
clianical execution, cannot fiul to recoannend tm Ladies' Magazine to the patronage 
of the female portion of the eommonitv. The pfesent number containa,- among 
other excellent articles, one on the Physical iSdacation of Women. This is a 
subject well deserving the serious attention of every female:. independently of the 
advantages ishe may derive for her own health and effort, fVom correct ideas 
in relation to it — it is one of which no mother, who is desirous of fhlfilliog pro- 
perly all the duties she owes to Iier ofispring, should bo ignorant 

Call to Prefessing Christians, on Temperance^— -This is the subjectof one ofthe 
late numbers of the American National Preacher. It is stereotyped, tfnd such 
arrangements made, that any quantity of Copies will be fbrnisbeo, or distributed 
hs mail, at $25 a thousand, or $3 a hundred, (Na 144 Nass^-etreet. New York.) 
iV)stage, one cent and a half, n9t over 100 miles : two cents and a naif, any disi- 
tonce over 100. We aro thus partiodar in stating the fiidlities with whieh every 
person in the country prafiwaing to be a Christian, oan supply himself with this 
sermon on temperance, since. it contains an appeal to all sects and diBnomlnationfi, 
and ought to be in every family throughout the land. . 
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What is good for the heart-ache T is a question often propound- 
ed to a physician ; sometimes with serious intent and desire to 
learn a remedy, often in badinage, as if in affairs of the heart it 
were not in his power to give relief, any more than to administer 
successfully to a mind diseased. Waving, for the present, our 
claim to indulge in the Bentimental strain, by descanting on sym- 
pathies broken, love crossed, the anxieties of friendship, the sen- 
sibilitiea of genius, and all the tissue of soft feelings, wherewith 
we might desire to plead our cause with the fair, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to notice, in a professional pmnt of view, some of 
the causes of heart-ache, and its appropriate remedies. Among 
the latter we do not mean to include any potions, elixirs, philters 
or charms, — nor electric shocks, galvanic influences, or " mag- 
netic tractors," Sorry are we to declare it to be our firm belief, 
even though we admit having ourselves eudured sundry pit-a-pats 
from bright eyes and dulcet sounds — the mild gas;e of loveliness, 
and the penetrating voice of the charmer, that there are more 
heart-aches among young persons from dyspepsy and idleness than 
from love; more unusual tlirobs and palpitations in men caused 
by wine and grog bibbing, and in females by tea sipping, than by 
the most conflicting emotions — a greater sense of sinking and 
faintness from late hours and sensual indulgences, than from ex- 
cess of grief and the world's ingratitude. Were we poets, we 
should deplore this melancholy change in human nature, so dif- 
ferent from the state of things in the golden age : but as mere nar- 
rators of what is, we must e'en repeat, that with a large class of 
people the heart only beats responsively to the workbgs of their 
stomach; or, if the former be unusually irregular in its llsrobs, 
Vol. II.— 25 195 
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we shall find it more freqnently the eflects of disordered liver 
than of the tumnlts of love or the aspirationB of ambition. Some- 
tiines, it undergoes sudden and severe twinges, which, at first, 
Qiight Kern to the saftrer to be caused bj jealousf , but which, 
in iact, are merely rheumatic, or at most the palpitations of 
wounded vani^. We wUl not deny (hat, at times, the poor heart 
niffers under the combined assaalts of love, idleness, and indiges- 
tion. In such cases the first is apt to be regarded as the main 
cause of the patient's disorder, and he or she thinks fit, on the 
strength of this belief, to indulge in sundry absurdities, to the 
great amusement of the impitying world, and great annoyance 
of interested and observant friends. To all of this afflicted class, 
we reoMninend the perusal of the followilig advice of that most 
learned stdwlar and utterer of qoaiDt conceits, Burton. We ranit 
the references and quotations at the bottom of his pages, as the 
reader will probably be satisfied with those so liberally strewed 
throughout the text. 

Cure <^ Love-StSmieMg, bf I^Aour, Jh/tt, Phytick, Fluting, ^. 
■ Althohoh it be controverted bj aame, wbether Love-Melsncboljr ray be 
^'11^ ^i^' bectuae it ia io irresistible and violent a passion ; for ts jroa know, 
facilia descensuB Avemi; 



It ia an eoaie possnge down to hell, 

But to come lw.ck, onco there, you cannot welt. 
Yet without question, if it be taken in time, it may be helped, ud by many 
good remedies amended. Aricenna iii. 3, Fen. 1. cap. 23. et. S4. aeti down 
seven compendious wuys, bow this malady may be eased, altered and expelled. 
Savanarola, principal observations ; Jason Pratensis pieecribee eight lulee 
besides physic, how this passion maybe lamed ; LaurentiusSmftiA precepts; 
AmoJdus, Valleriola, Moulaltus, Hildesheioi, Langius, and others inftna w 
otherwaies, and yet all tending to the same porpcse. The sum of whicb I 
wilt briefly epitomize, (far I light my candle from their torches,) and enluge 
again upon occasion, as sball seem beet to me, and that afler my own method. 
The first rule to be observed, in eubduing this stubborn and unbridled |»»- 
sion, is exercise and dyet It Is an old and well-known senteDCe, SiM 
Cerere fl Baccho frigcl Venut; Ah an idle sedentary life, libenl feeding', 

are great causes of it, so the opposite labour, slender and epvuV ^7*"^ 

with continual business, are the best and most ordinary means to prevent it. 

Otia si tolks, perisre CniudinDs artes^ 

Contam(ttBqoe jaceat, «t sine luce ftcei. 

Take idleness away, and put to flight 

Are Cupid's arts, his torches give no li 
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Minerva, DiaoH, Vesta, and the nine Muftee, were not enunorcd at all, be- 
cause they never were idle. 

Fnutra blanditis appulistia ad has, 
Ptustra nequitie venislis ad has, 
Frustra duliclie obgLdebilis has, 
Fruatra has illecebrs, et procacitates, 
Et suapirMi et uecula, et Bueurri, 
Et quiequis male s&na corda amantum 
BlondiB ebria, bscinat vencnia. 
In vain are all ygur flatteries, 
In vain are all your knaveries. 
Delights, deceipts, procacities, 
Sigbi, IdBaea, and coospiraoiea. 
And what e're is done by art, 
To bewil«h a lover's heart 
"Tib in vain to set upon those that are buste. 'Tis Savanarolaa third mle, 
Occapari in midlis et magnix negotiis ; And Avicennaa precept, cap. 34. 

Cedit amor rebus ; res age, tutus eris. 
To be buBJe atill, and as Guianerus injoyns, about mattcie of great momeDt if 
it may be. Maguiuus adds, Never to be idle, but at the hours of sleep. 

ctni 

Peaces ante diem libium cum lumine, si non 
Intendas aaimum studiia, et reboa honestis, 

Invidia vel amore mieer torquebere. 

For if thou do'at not ply thy book. 
By candle-light to study bent, 
Imploy'd about aome houest thing. 
Envy or love shall thee torment 
No better physick than to be alwaiea occupied, seriously intent 

Cut in penates rarioa tenuea aubit, 
Htec delicataa cligens pestis domus, 
Mediumque eanos vulgus aSectus tenetl &c. 

Why doat thou aak, poor folks are often ftee, 
And daynty places still moleated be t 

Becaoae poor people fare coursly, woik hard, go wollward and bare. 

Non habet undo sumn paupertas pascat amorem : 
GuianeriuB, therefore, prescribes his patient to go with hair cloth next hit 
skin, to go bare-footed, and bare-Uggei in cdd icealher, to ichip himtdf 
now and then, as monki do, but abooe aU to fast. Not with sweet wine, 
mutton and pottage, as many of those tenterbellies do, howsoever they put 
on Lenten faces, and whatsoever they pretend, but, from all manner of meat. 
Fasting is an all.flufficient remedy of itself; for as JaBon Pratensis holda, 
the bodies of such persons that feed liberally, and live at ease, are full <if bad 
spirits and divels, divelisk thoughtt ; no better physick for such parties, 
Ikentofiitf. Hiidesheim spieiL 2. to this of hunger adds, q/lm 6afJU,mucA 
exercise and sieeal, but hunger, and fluting, he preacnbes before the rest. 
And 'tis indeed, our Savionr's Oracle, This kiitie of divelis not cast out but 
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by fitting and prayer, ^hich makM the flithen w imniodenU in cooimen-- 
^tion of tutiDg. At hunger, with Ambrooe, ■> a friend tfwirginitf, to U 
it on enemy to latcivioameti ; frut fidnei* tnerthrweei eluutity, and fa*' 
tereth all manner of provocatiim*. If thine hone be too lusty, Hieiome 
■dviwlh thee, U> take away some of hi* prarender ; bj this meuiee, those 
Ptola, Hillaries, Aiitoiiie8,*aiid &moaB aficboritea, subdued the lusts of the 
fleih ; b; this means, HUaiim made hi* one, at i» coUeJ kit oten body, 
Imm Meting, (so Hierome reUlM of him in bia life) when the divel tempted 
bim to *ay Buch foule offence. By this meuia, thaw Indiut Brectmiuuii kept 
tfaeniKlves continent ; they lay nptm the ground covered with akins, as the 
RedahinkB do on hadder, and dyeted themaelTee epuingly on one dish, 
which GuisjierluB would have all young men put in practice; and if that 
will not serve, Gordooius wtndd kaue them tomidly iBhipp<d, or to cool their 
couraga kept in priton, and there fed with bread and water, till they acknow- 
ledge their error, and become of another minde," — 

_^ 4 — " Wine rauBt be altogether 

annded i^ the yonger sort So Plato preacribes; and would have the 
magistrates themaelvea abrtain from it, for exunplea sake, hi^y commend- 
ing the Carthaginians for theb temperance in this kinde. Asdtwaaagood 
edict, a commendable thing, ho that it were not done for some sinister respect, 
as those old Egyptians abstained from nine, because some fabulous poets 
had given out, wino sprang first from the hloud of the gyanta ; or, out of 
superstition, as our modemTurkes, but for temperance, it being anirnsvu-u* 
et vitiommfontei, a, plague it self if immoderately taken. Women of old 
forthatcause,inhot countries, were forbid the use of it; as severely punished 
for drmking of wine, as fur adultery; and yong folks, as Leonicua hath 
recoided. Vat. IdtL 1, 8. cap. 87, 88. out of Athenaus and others ; and is still 
practised in Italy and some other countries of Europe and Asia; as Claudiua 
Minos hath well illustrated in his comment on the 28 emUeme of Alciat. 
So choyce is to be made of other dyet. 



EXERCISE NEGLECTED BY FEMALES. 

In coniiectioii with the subject of Calisthenics, treated of in our 
last number, we lay before our readers some remarks from a cor- 
respondent, respecting the sufferings brought on in a highly gifted 
female, by a neglect of suitable bodily exercise. 

" The subject assumes a atill greater importance when the in- 
tellectual powers are unfolded at a very early afje. The very 
affection of the misguided parent then becomes the certain 
nurse of premature disease and death. The delighted parents 
are sedulously disposed to furnish every means to hasten the 
growth of the tender bud of promising genius, at the expense, or 
total neglect of the physical powers of the body, which it is des- 
tined to inhabit, during its earthly sojourning ; and, alas I in 
manjr instancBs, how short has been the journey to the world of 
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spirits, tlirough feebleness mainly caused by erroneous tender- 
ness of this nature. Such was the case with that peculiar 
instance of mental precocity Lucretia M. Davidson, whose early 
death is to be deplored by every lover of pie^ and genius. 
Had she been more wisely directed in her early habits, it is more 
than probable she might have lived a brilliant ornament to her 
sex and her country. The writer was, in 1810 and 1817, ac- 
quainted in the family, and had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with the bright and amiable Lttcretia, But little, if any 
regard was paid to her physical education; a subject of more 
especial importance in persons like her, v/ho are endowed with 
high intellectual powers; their menbil delights very naturally 
preventing that very attention to muscular exercise which their 
health demands. 

" That all this is true, may be gathered from her memoirs ; in- 
stance the intense interest she took in the reading of a poem, or 
a new book ; so much so, ' she has ofien forgotten har meals ;' 
and, ' at a neighbour's house in the morning, standing in the 
library, bo absorbed in her book, that the darkness of Ihi coming 
night first reminded her she had forgotten her meals,' Now, 
with such habits, and it is evident that all is not told, not to have 
fallen into the incipient stages of disease, would have been a 
miracle ; because it was transgressing the laws of nature, as 
they affect our material powers of action. 

" Thus perished a martyr to the love of intellectual pleasure ; 
or rather to a misguiding parental fondness for a remarkably 
promising genius. To the name of the lovely Lucretia may be 
added many more besides Kirke White, — as a Huntington, a 
Thatcher, and a Winchel I All, humanly speaking, might have 
had a longer life, had they been taught how to obey the immu- 
table laws of nature. These laws will not relax one iota in 
favour of piety, learning, or genius ; neither ought they to be im- 
pugned. Whether we be performing the acts of piety or pro- 
fanity, if they are transgressed, the effects must be borne ; and to 
him who does violence to his own nature, whether he be on an 
errand of mercy or of death, the consequences are certain. There 
can be no suspending of these laivs, but by His immediate act 
who constituted them ; and we arc not warranted to expect a 
miracle in favour of our supposed importance, or the goodness 
of our intentions. 

" It was from the brilliancy and sensitiveness of Lucrctia's mind, 
contending with the first stages of disease in her young frame, 
which caused her presentiment of death to be expressed in her 
fifteenth year, and which was too fully, and too sadly fulfilled." 

' Tliou liUlo sparkling star of cvon— 

Thou gem upon sii azure heavea I 

How BwifUy will I nonr laOixe, ^^ 

When Uiii imprisuncd soul is frea !* ^B 
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We extract fram a recent work, " The Philosophy of Sleep,"* 
the following judicious remarks on that diatrening condition of 
' the ftystein marked by an inabilitr to sleep ; when through the 
dreary watches of Uie " stillest nigfat, wita all appliances and 
means to boot," repose is solicited in vain, and the individual rises 
in the niorniiig even more exhausted than when be retired, in 
hopes of rest, on the preceding evening. 

The work to whidi we are indebted for this article is aue of 
very great interest It b written in a pleaung style, mth a suf- 
ficiency of anecdote to arrest the attention of even those who , 
read merely for amusement ; whilst they who seek for uiatruc- 
tion will find in the doctrines which it inculcates as to the nature 
and phenomena of sleep, and in the directions it lays down for ob- 
taining sound and refreshing slumber, nearly every thing that 
need be said in relation to these important subjects. 

" Sleep," remarks the author, " takes place assoon as the sen- 
soffal power which animates the nund, the volition, and the or- 
gans of the senses, is exhausted; and this exhaustion, under com- 
pion circumstances, occurs at our ordinary hour of going to rest, 
or even sooner, if any thing, such as heat, monotony, fatigue, or 
food, happen to dimmish it. But the Sensorial power may be 
increased by various means, as in cases of physical suflering, or 
excited imagination, and consequently, is not expended at the 
usual time. In this case, the person remains awake, and conti- 
nues so till the period of its exhaustioii, which may not hap- 
pen for several hours after he lies down, or even not at all during 
the whole of that night. Now, whatever increases this power, 
whether it be bails, assemblies, concerts, grief, joy, or bodily pain, 
is prejudicial to repose. By them, the mind is exalted to a pitch 
of unnatural action, from which it is necessary it should descend 
before it can roll into the calm channel of sleep. Whatever sti- 
mulates the external senses, however slightly, may prevent sleep. 
Thus the ticking of a clock has this effect with very sensitive 
people (when unaccustomed to it,) although with others it has 
the opposite effect; and a candle burning in the chamber is at- 
tended with the same result Even when the eyes are shut this 
may take place, for the eyelids are sufficiently transparent to 
convey the rays of light to the retina. For the same reason, the 
light of day peering in at the window, may awake ui &bm slum- 
ber, without the intervention of any other circumstance. It is 
said that Napoleon could never sleep if exposed to the induezice 
of light, although, in otiier circumstances, slumber appeared at 
his bidding with surprising rea^ese. 

■ " Tb* PiiilMMibT oT aieep," b* Bobert Bbeniib, uthor otiha •• AMUimy tf 
rogjl^" Jbc QlwKDW, law. 
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Certain stimulating agents, such aa tea or coflee, taken shortly 
before going to bed, have often the effect of preventing sleep. I 
would impute this to their irritative properties, which, by supply- 
ing the nervous system with fresh sensorial power, enable it to 
carry on uninterruptedly all its functions longer than it would 
otherwise do, and consequently prevent it from relapsing into 
slumber at the usual period. Any uneasy bodily feeling has the 
same effect — both preventing the accession of sleep, and arousing 
US from it when it has fairly taken place. Thus while moderate 
fatigue induces slumber, excessive fatigue, owing to the pain and 
irritation it necessarily occasions, drives it away. Cold is most 
apt to induce sleeplessness when it is partial, and only affects one 
oi^an at a time, especially the feet ; for when general and very 
intense, it sometimes has the opposite operation, and gives rise 
to drowsiness. Sleeplessness ia sometimes produced by a sense of 
burning heat in the soles of the feet and palms of the hands, to 
which certain individuals are subject some time after lying dovra. 
This seems to proceed from a want of perspiration in those parts, 
owing, in general, to a bad state of the digestion. Mental emo- 
tions, such as anger, joy, sorrow, love, or deep study, are unfa- 
vourable to repose. If a man, as soon as he lays his head upMi 
the pillow, can manage to get rid of his ideas, he is morally cer- 
tain to fall asleep. There are many individuals so happily con- 
stituted that they can do so without any eSbrt; bo far from being 
tortured by intrusive thot:^hts, their ideas take flight without 
ceremony, and do not visit them till they are required on awa- 
kening. It is very different with those whom an excess of care, 
imagination, or study overwhelms with its burden. The sorrow- 
ful man, above all others, has the most need of sleep ; hut far 
from breathing its benignant influence over him, it flies away, 
and leaves him to the communionship of his own sad thoughts. 

taleep. 

It is the same with the man of vivid imagination. His fancy, 
instead of being shrouded in the silence of sleep, becomes more 
full of imagery. Thoughts, in a thousand fantastic forms, past 
through the mind, whose excessive activity spurns at repose, aud 
mocks all the endeavours of its possessor to reduce it to quies- 
cence. Great joy will often scare away sleep for several weeks 
successively, but in this respect it is far inferior to grief; a fixed 
attack of which has been knovrn to keep the sufferer awake for 
many months. Those who meditate much, seldom sleep well in 
the early part of the night : they lie awake perhaps for tvm or 
three hours after going to bed, and do not fall into slumber till 
towards morning. Persons of this description often (very impro- 
perly) lie long in bed, and are reputed lazy by early risers ; al- 
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though, it is probable, they actually a'eep less than thgse early 

* risers thcmselvea. Long contiuued study (particularly at night) 

is highly prejudicial to steep. Boerhaave mentions, tiiat oa one 

occasion, owing to this circumstance, he did not close his eyes for 

. six "weeks. , 

With regard to the treatment of sleeplessness, a very few 

words will suffice : in fact, upon this head little more can be said, 

than a recoaunendaticai to obviate the cauaes from whence it 

STOcceda, and tiie effects oaturally disappear- I "^y mention, 

bowever, t^t where tbe» is no specific disease, dtber of body 

' ' . at mind, to which the iwtuit of sleep can be imputed, the person 

should keep himself in aa cheerful a mood as paesible~rthat he 

should) if his strength permits, rise early and take such exercise 

as to fatigue bimseli nxtderately. Stu^us naen ought to avoid 

late reading; and on going to bed endeavour to abstract their 

, .minds from all intruave ideas. They should strive to circumscribe 

A^Jtheir thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and prevent 

\i ihem from becoming rambling or excursive. The nure the mind 

' i#brought to turn upon a single impre^on, tlie mwe closely it is 

made to approach to the state of sleep, which is the total amence 

of all imprcBHiona. 

In some cases of restlessness, sleep may be procured by the 

fierson getting up and walking for a few minutea about the room, 
t is not easy to explain on what principle this acts, but it is cer- 
tain that by such means sleep sometimes follows, where previously 
it had been solicited in vain. It is a commm practice with 
KiBUS peopJe (o read dienuelveg into slumber, but dangerous ac- 
Gtde>ti Mve sometimes arisen iJM>m this habit, in consequence of 
the lighted candle BSttk^fire to the curtains (or covering) of the 
bed. A safer and more effectual way is to get another person to 
■ read ; in which case sleep will very generally take place, espe- 
cially if tfie subject in question is not one of much interest, and 
. read in a dry, monotonous manner, Wlien sleeplessness p^pcecds 
from the heat of the weather, the person should lie very lightly 
covered, and let the lur circulate freely through his room. — ' 
. When it arises irom a burning in the soles or palms, these parts 
should be bathed with cold vinegar and water, both before going 
to bed and during the existence of the heat; which usually oc- 
curs two or three hours after lying down. Attention must also 
be paid to the stomach and bowels, as this species of sleeplessness 
■generally proceeds from a disordered state of these organs. (Hence, 
intemperance in eating and drinking — all indigestible articles of 
food, and above all things late suppers shoidd be avoided.) 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of exercise in the 
open air, are the grand condueives to sound sleep ; — and, accord- 
ingly, every man whose repose is indifferent, should endeavoiu- td^- . 
mij^e them his own as soon as possible. ■" " " 



CHINESE WOMEN.' 

Fhmu-ks in China do not bold that rank, or enjoy those privilege which 
III more cultivated nations, are conceived to be tlieir due. The Chinese 



e generally very isDorant, their instioctions being principally 
domeEtic afiJura. A learned lady is so uncommon, thnt her attainraenta are 
H theme of admiralioni she ia imtnartallzed in odea, and her fair reEemblance 
magniiicently illuniDated on bus, screens, Sic. Cot Ihe admiration of posterity. 
The poorer classes are engag'ed in various menial oCliceB, while those of rat3k 
employ their time in music, smokine, anil otlitr accoinpliskmfnls. A lady 
of ikshion is of course supposed guiltless of any manual labour, and conse- 
quently, the nails are permitted to acquire an euornioua Icn^h, particularly 
that of the littfe finger. These ladles amoVa much, and their pipes, uauully 
formed of slender wmiboos, tiie bowl of silver, or white copper, and mouth- 
piece of amber, or valuable stone, are in many inatancea aingukrly elegoiiL 
The pieces of bamboo used for the steruB, are valuable according lo the 
regularity and beauty of the wood, Uie ovennessoftlie joints, and clearneBa 
of the bore. For thoae in which tlioae various excellences are in great 
perfection, high prices arc given. 

Music is a^vourite recreation, and guitars of various kinds, with other 
musical inatrunieuts of extraordinary shape and tone, are iudiepensihle ap- 
purtenances lothe houdoirof a Chiciese belie. In such trifling employ men tn, 
the life of these impri«>ned beauties glides away witli little variation, while 
that of the lower classea, ia one perpetual scene of labour and ezpoaure. 
They perform not only all tlioae offices which are asslgDed to them in other 
countries, but on tliem and tlieir children principally devolves the task of 
navigating the multitudes of small boats which cover the Chinese rivers. 
They are the movmg power of tliese floating houses, for auch in fact Ihoy 
are ; born and dying In them, never living cm shore, and pusseasing nothing 
but Ihctr boats and the contents. The women, from the continual expoaure 
toaun and wind, become very dark, lose all thataofl lislIesEness of expression, 
and delicacy of ibrm, for which the higher classes are distinguished, and re- 
aemble in their exterior anollior people. They acquire masculine strength 
and manners, and from early habit became perfectly inured to the laborious 
occupation of rowing or sculling Ibe heavy boatG in which they live. 

Women of the poorer classes show themaclves witliout the least reserve 
in all public places, but no feimile whose meana permit it, ever goes abroad 
except in a jmlnnkeen or sedan chair, meet of which ore funiiahM with cr- 
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women have any pretensions to personal beauty, according to our idea of it, 
and those who have, are so covered with paini, tliat, further than as objecta 
of curiosity, they have few ntlraclions for a foreign eye. The hair ia alwaya 
remarkably neat, generally very long and abundant, am! dressed in a moat 
elaborate manner, oniamenleil with gold or silver Unlkitis, and flowers, such 
as the Indian jasmine, which arc delighltuily fragrant, and disposed with 
much taate aud eflbct 

Thoae who ore blessed with the cclehratod amall reet,t invariably outrank 
the other females of the family, who are unhappy enough lo liave their ex- 
tremities flouriahing in a alate of nature. The custom of compresaing the 
feet, which hits so long been supposed to originate in tlic jealousy of Chinese 
huabanda, is, in reality, but in imitation of a certain ijucen of China,! ^^'^ 
being ordered to bind up her feet in the smallest possible compass, to please 
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the ftncy of her lord, was, of course, i^pneiiiately imitated by the ladies of 
her court, and it thus b^ca^e a=<laii<ii9^ccurtoin. 

The excess to which the cpmpfession is carriedJiy many, is perfectly 

• wQiiderful. Some of the females are so mutilated by^this horrid custom, as 

to be umdtyle to walk any Considerable distance; and when compelled to make 

the effint, which is paimtil and difficult, they find a stick, or the shoulder of 

a servant maid, a necessary support ' 

The revulsion of Mood to the feet, when the bandage^* which confine the 
limb are removed, is said to be perfectly insupportable ; and no less painiiil is 
tte' unnatural confinement of iJie growing limbs ofvourig children, who sufibr 
thiA inhuman torture fer the aake of fediion. We are informed, that it is 
necessary to watch them closely during |rn)wtii, as the pain they endure 
ftoth iJie bandages, frequent^ induces tSexn, vtrhen unobserved; to tear them 
ofiS in order to obtain relief A sister Who possesses a pair <^ these miserar 
ble looking feet, enjo]^ as we have observed above, a higher rank in the 
fiupily^ m consideration <^ such insignia of fariiionable pre-eminaM;e. The 
efibct^f the process is feund to b§ a premature appearance of age, and de^ 
crepitude, which is materially aided by marriage, contracted at a very' early 
ag€). Those whose feet have not been subjected to this operation; ar6 o&. 
served to fiiil sooner, it is true, than the females of temperate climates, but 
praderve' their youthful appearand long alter the charms of their envied 
c^matiions are faded. 

"^^(^ size of these curious feet varies ftbtn four inches to the usual length 
of l£e female foot, as in'^^me, from carelessness, they have no impediment 
ta|e$ented to their growing in length, and are only very much compressed. 
t%ki^ on' which the bai^daging has been carefully performed, are scarcely 
any longer than when first confined. The toes are turned under the itole, 
and the point of the foot is teiioninate^ by the great toe, which alone preserves 
a resemblance to the originalform. 

Nhmbers of poor women, who have been reduced in circumstances, are 
hourly observed in the streets, lam^ and tormented, by these only remaining 
bi^p^ of their former rank, aiid many of them scarcely covered, atld afl 
saifenng from the accumulated miseries of want and deformity, 
i^ We mve ^eard Chinese fathe^ speak of this custom in terms of repre- 
li^r^on, but ui^ged the prevalence or the custom, and the Tfdicttld to whieh 
those whio neglect it are ibcposbd, as an e^ouse for its 6oiitinuandel 

It What better reasons, :we may ask, can be urged in favour of 
tke absurd^ cruel, a<nd' unsightly practice of tight corseting, so 
gcniieral anu>ng our Americaii females? 

i- PUCNPESSOR STUART*S ESSAY. 

This Essay, firom the pen of the distrnguished professor 6f jfac^jea litera? 
tUie, in the Tbeotogical iSeminaiy, Andover, is ia refdy to the prisse question, 
pidposod through the sectetary of the Ameriekn Temperance Society, 
*^'Wh^thef the use of distilled liquors, or traffic in them, is compatible, at i!i6 
pJ^iN^nt time, with making a precession of Christia 

oe/The question is one of uncommon interest, and deae^rying oJ^ the serious 
consideration of every member of a christian community ; as such it haa been 

* The tales of iron shoes being employed in compressing the fb6t, are mere 
lletions. Bendft|fes, very simvlar to those of sltrgeons, are ^e pi^y means used for 

the purpose. . »- 

W 
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entered upon and dtBcussed by the present writer. Ws Teel pcrmiuled, Itiat 
whittever doubla individuals may sincerely entertain u to the impropriety of 
using and vending intoxicating liquors o( any descriplioa, they will be com- 
pletely dispelled after an impartial penisalofthecleiir.candid, and convincing 
arguments which are adduced in the essay before uh. 

Professor Stuart defines intoxicating liquors, nnd we tliink with great 
proprie^, to bo "liquors which, when drunk in the ordinary ijuantity that 
men desire or need (o drink in order to^uench thirst, will produce a greater 
or lere degree oF intoxication." He then proceeds to the question i In what 
tight is the use of such liquors to be viewed! 

" Two inquiries, apparently distinct at first view, may be made relative to 
this topic. 1. Is the free use of intoxicating liquors plainly and certainly 
forbiddenl 'i. Allowing this, do the Scriptures, nature, and the interest of 
society r«qiiire us io abstain allugetlier from the use of UiemJ" 

On the first ofthefic questions it is unnecessary to enter into the evidence 
brooffht forward by our author; every one who lias studied the Scriptures 
must be aware that they altogether prohibit intemperance iu every ibrni and 
degree. 

"It is easy to perceive, however, "observes the salhor," that while meet 
persons will not only sllow this, but also that such a prohibition is altogether 
e:tpedient and proper, still there are not a few, who plead that this does not 
at all decide the question, whether tbe use of spirituous liquors, i. c. the 
habitual or occasional use of them, merely for the purposeeof rcfreshnieiit or 
pleasure, may not be lawfii! and proper. A decision that intemperance is sin- 
ful, is of little avail therefore with them, in order to settle the dispute, 
whether the use of wines and ardent spirits may not bo allowable, wiiliin 
sue)] limits sa they may deem expedient." 

In order to understand correctly the scriptural precepts and pracitccs in 
relation to Uie moderate use of intoxicating liquors, a knowledge of the 
stimulating drmks made use of By the Hebrews is necessary. There were, 
as the professor has shown, IsC, Pure unadulleralett wine — ttie simple icr- 
mented juice of the grape, "of which it was somewhat difficult to drink a 
quantity sufficient to produce any degree of intoxication." 2d, Mixed or 
medicated wines — wines in which were infused intoxicating li rugs or stimu- 
lating aroinatics, and capable of producing into.iication, " when drank only 
in mod eral* quantities." 3d, Strong drink, (_thekliar) — a term which included 
all the various kinds of strong liquors, made by the Hebrews out of honey, 
grain, dates, and other fruits, hut without dislillalion. Once it seems to 
signify a strong kind of wine, viz. in Num. xxviii. 7. Now in relation to 
these drinks, it appears plainly, from an investigation of the scriptures, 
that;— 

" The temperate use of wine, in its jtalural itaU, was common among the 
Hebrews, and was not prohibited except in certain cases. The drinking of 
pure wine to such excess as to produce intoxication in any degree, nil 
banqueting, revelling, etc. was strictly and every where prohibited, under 
penalties of the most awful nature. The use ol intosicating Iiquor^ i.e.. 
meditated Kinet and alrong drink (ahekhar) is every where spokan of witii 
discouragement and disapprobation; one solitary case only excepted, which 
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has reference to a day of tbaDk^firiyinir^ when the tithe of fruit and produce 
of thejand was presented before tl^f| Lord. The moderate use or strong 
drink, even on this occasion, is, of course, to be understood, from the spirit 
of all the precepts in the Bible, which have a relation to this isubject*' 

The particular cases referred to, in which total abstinence was enjoined 
ffom wine or strong drink, are those of ** the leading classes of men in their 
goyemment, in their religious services, and in practical piety. Priests, 
kings, and princes, i. e. magistrates, and Nazarites, as such, and in the ap- 
propriate discharge of their duties, were to practice rigid and total absti- 
nence from wine and strong drink, And if," adds the professor, " with more 
light and more motives to ci^ution and abstinence, at the present day, we 
could even achieve so much as this, we might hope that the motto inscribed 
on some of our country's standards, (esto perpeiuu — be perpetual^) would 
prove to be an appropriate one ; and that the religion of Jesus would be 
saved ^m much false zeal, much hypocrisy, and many a foul disgrace." 

Our author next inquires^ ^ Whether and how wine and strcmg drinks 
ainong us, difier Irom those which'existed among the Hebrews ?" The fa^st 
that the Hebrews had no distilled spirits is pointed out — ^from this it is justly 
inferred, that even their mixed wines and strong drink were fiir in&rior in 
point of strength to the ardent spirits in common use at the present day. 
With respect to the tmnes of Palestine ; he says : — 

'' What the simple wine of Palestine was, we have no reason to dottbt It 
was the mere juice of the grape, ferment^ and purified. This, of itself, 
could never have been a very strong liquet ; at l^ist, 'ficarcely any kind of 
ffrape will, of itself make a st3t>nj^ liquor. In its highest state^ it comes far 
wort of what we call ajrdent spirit Indeed, it cannot be properly ranked 
under the denomination of an intoxicating liquor, in the usual sense of tfiis 
appellation. But what is the fact, in regfatd to the wines of omr own conn- 
try 1 r mean, of course, such wines as have been, and still are, the most 
common among us. 

'*It does not seem yet to be generally known in our community, notwith- 
standing the effi>rts that have been madp to pirculate a knowleclge of the 
tact, that a late analysis of spirituous liquors and wines, by Mr. Brandc, one 
d* the most celebrated praetica! ehemists in Eurcoe, has shown that brandy, 
rum, whiskey, and gin, are niore than fme luJf mcohol by measurement. It 
created great surprise, even among chemists, to^earn that Madeira, Port, 
and Currant wines contain nearly one quarter part of alcohol, L e. that 
^ey are nearly one half as stjx^ng as brandy and rum; and that Sherry, 
Lisbon, and Malaga wines approach^ very near to the same standard, . It 
follows, therefore, that a nian m dnnkmg^a full bottle of the stronger wines, 
uses nearly as mtich alcohol as is contained in apmt qf brandy^ or what is 
equivalent to a pint of ordinary rum, Bven. C&iret and Champaign are 
about one (pjutrter part as strong as brandy. Now it is perffectly* certain, 
tfiat wine m its natural state (as it was in t'alestine,) never eontains any 
thing like such a proportion of alcohol. I have no means of ascertaining 
with precision, the strength of all the natural wines. No doubt there may 
be some difference, in the produce of different soils and of 4ifl^rent coun- 
tries. .But the native strength of grape-liquor, in most caseff, may,i^<^ly be 
re^rded as less than half of its strength as it commonly appears among us. 
It IS now generally known, that the higher wines are all mixed with alcohol, 
to keep them from souring, and to preserve them for a long period during 
aiid after their transportation. 
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"Tliis is SBubiflct which ought to cmnmand the alteaition of ali tlie public 
Iguudians of health and sal'ety. But above all, Chriationa ought to be alivo 
to the evils and dangers of it. it ia now too weEl known to nijmit of any 
proper contradiction, that by far the greater part of uiines in thU country 
are artificial, and of these most are absolutelypoisonimt. How such wines 
compare with the natural and pure ones of Palestine, need not be ioeisted 
on. It ia enough to make a simple statement of the subject ; for no intelli- 
gent reader can possiblv mistake the bcarinea of it upon our fiuestion. 

"Such is the result deduced jrom comparing oax ardent spirits onid wines 
with the strong drink and wines of tlie iiebrcws. The way is now feirly 
opened, therefore, to consider our duty in respect to the use of tlicm. 

" In regard to ardetU spirits or ditliUed liquors, there can be no rational 
doubt, if the appeal bo made to the Scriptures, concerning the habitual tmc 
of them in any way. We have seen that the Hebrew liail permission to asn 
his strong drii-k only once in a year, on a day of public thantu^jiving. W« 
have also seen, that our ardent spirits is more intoxicating than the slrong 
drink of the Hobrewa; and consefiuently that there is a still more cogent 
reason why we should abstain from iL Again ; we have seen that mixed 
wine, i. e. wino which has been mingled with stimulating suliatances, is 
always, and without exception, spoken of with unqualified disapprobation. 
Now as this was the only intoxicating drink among the Hebrews which even 
tolerably compares with our ardent spirits in respect to stiength, we are of 
course brought to the conclusion, by reasoning from analogy, that ardent 
spirit cannot be a iawtiil drink for us. 

" Thus much, then, for strong rirink and ardent spirits. But what is our 
duty ia respect to tninesJ h the case eqttaUy dear in regard to Ihem .' It 
is in litct almost equally clear in respect to some of tiiem, as they exist 
among us. It is plain enough, as I have already conceded, and do liilly 
concede, that pure simple wioee, such as consist of nothing more than the 
juice of the grape, may be lawfully used to a moderate extent. And aurety 
none can plead with propriety, that it would bo lawful to go beyond Itiii;. 
.And if it be asked, what is meant by a moderate ejitent; the answer is easy. 
It is such an extent, and only such, as will keep one entirely within the 
boimda of sobriety and temperance. We must not advance ono step inlotlii; 
region of intoxication. But where are such pure and simple wines to be 
had ! Not at present in our country; I mean merely, tliat there are not 
enoijgh of them now to be had among us, to be taken into the account, as an 
important part of it, in settling the great question belbre ua. The future 
state of our market, or the indigenous culture of vtiaef, may alter this stat*! 
of things. But until It is altered, great difficulty lies in the way of counte- 
nancing the habitual use of any wmes ; although all of them are not to bo 
obJEctirfloon the ground of being intoxicatmg drinks. Our present wines, I 
mean nearly all such as stand on tnelist of morecommon and bshionablo use, 
arealmost whollyof a dit&tent character from thoseof Palestine. What that 
cliaracter is, has already been diown. The most of those which hre called 
the bflter tort of wines, are at least nearly one half as strimg as brandy; 
and almost nil which are saleable to any extent, are at least neatty one 
third as strong as brajidy." 

Aller pointing out the fact that artificial wines, in imitation of the pure 
imported wines, are manufactured to a considerable extent in our large cities, 
it ia added, (p. 31)— 

" Tho reoder will clearly perceive, with all this explanation that the 
question about the lower wines, such as are no strmiger llian ciiler, or not so 
strong, is not at nil tlio object at which I aim in this discussion. The priiiet- 
pal objection to tliem ia not so much one of a moral nature aa of n fdiytie^ 
one. Slost of Ihcm among us ar« souredi or are artilieial and impire, and 
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therefore utterly unfit for use. All inteiligent pbyneiaus, so far as I know, 
are now united mi saying^, that Mrater is the best and most heddiy of all drinks, 
and that wines can never be regarded m the light of a neceiMory of life, but 
only as a luxury, or as a medicine. Admitting this, we might argue that 
it is far safer for most persons to let all wines alone, and better for health 
in ^neral; and I cannot doubt, that this is strictly true. But then, ex- 
pediency on this ground, is a very different thing from expediency on a 
wioraZ ground." 

The moral objections to the use of intoxicating liquors, drawn from their 
efiects upon the human system, are next considered, and the author comes 
to the final conclusion, " that the use of intoxicating liquors is as emderUly 
forlndden by Ood in his arrangement of our natures^ as in the volume of 
his Revelation,** 

That portion of Professor Stuart's Essay, which treats of the effects of 
ardent spirits, upon the health of the system, reminds us strongly, both in 
the language and arguments, of the lectures delivered by Mr. Graham, m 
this city, between whom and the author there is a striking community of 
s€lhtiment 
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In introducing the following article, from the " Oracle of Health," to the 
notice of oar readers, we shall merely remark, that it is left to their discern- 
mcnt to discover, whether the remalrks of oiir transatlantic contemporary 
can .be applied to any mmilar otwervahces amonjgf our good citizens on this 
8i4e of the water. ^' 

Fond ourselves of good ei^ting and driokinf^^iRrheii it comes honestly before 
us, we feel 'Do r^mgnanoe to offer allosions, muendoes, or whatever else they 
may be callied, <m so delicjoos a subjeet, when we can throw out a beneficial 
hint to a fellow traveller in the high road ofliS^ ; bat, unfortunately, so remark- 
ably prevalent is the love of gluttonjr and feasting, that one is almost ready 
to conceive, that man is endowed with an imnuvtal thinking mind only to 
invent high-flavoured sauces, and to consult what diisdies are most pleasing 
to his pal£te ; a luxury of invention is emplc^ed to banisl^ plain viands fvom 
their taUes, and the most pernicious compositions of strong wines and de- 
structive spices substituted in thdr stead. Alas ! iQhospitable men ! they 
pMson their gue^ and think they do them a fevour* 

When the business of a pariah is to be settled* a public feast is ^ be pro- 
vided ; wh«i the bounds of a district are to be determined, a public feast is 
ordered ; when the livery attend upon their Mayor, an eating match is 
appoitffeed, and the Island of Ascension, so remarkable for turtle, wails its 
groans across the Atlantic to Guildhall ; and when the governors of puUic 
charities meet together, dainties are prepared, over which public benevolence 
may be properly digested ; in short, nothing is celebrated, nothing is per- 
formed, nothing is said or sung, there is neither loyalty nor patriotism, public 
spirit, cbari^, nor harmony, unless the table be plentifully and substantially 
decorated with eatables and drinkables, the produce of every clunate. There 
is something peculiarly grateful in inttiog down to a good English dinner; 
hoi we strenuously oppose the idea of a man's philanthropy being measured 
tjr the capacity of his stomach. 

But, as the " right end of life is to live and be jolly," we do not think we 
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abfiiild much disoblige our numerous eating and drinking rriends by the 
following 

iSUTRITIVE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 

Temperance is the best physic. 

The whole soul and body of a veritable gounnand, that is, one who ia re- 
markably attached to hia trencher, ia concentrated on what he is guing'tohavf 
for his dinner. On this momentous repast, hia undivided attention is rivetted ; 
it is absolutely requisite therefore, that all who are invited to be present at 
the ceremony, should be punctiliously punctual ; and it ia considered equally 
breach of good manners to arrive too EOon as too late, particularly among 
homely people, where the mistresB of the house has the giod sense to super- 
intend the details of the kitchen ; to beep people waiting for you, beyond 
the appointed time, is the surest way to spoil a good dinner. Hence an iu- 
tetligent gourmand always sits down to the table the instant the clock strikes, 
and shuts tlie door against all intruders. 

It is convenient to dine late, because then the wholo mind may be directed 
to the plate ; the business of the day may be forgotten in the occupation of 
the knilb and fork ; after which retire to rest 

A real gourniand would raliier fast, than be compelled to eat a good dinner 
in a hurry. Five houja ia a reasonable enough length of time, where the 
table ia well manned and the ft.ro rich and abnndanL 

Some people, when at table, apprehend a calamity if the salt-celler be 
upset, and if the number thirteen" be present. The consequences of this 
number are to be feared when there ia only enough for twelve. As regards 
the salt-celler, the essentisl point ia its falling into some good dish and spoil- 
Ladies, who every where else conelltuto the charm of society, find them- 
selves out of place at a dinner of gourmands,- where the attention, which does 
no', then admit of being divided, is entirely directed to the furniture of the 
table. It is also on Uiese important occasions that the most stuind gooeo 
carriea the ascendant over the mt>at lovely woman: but after the nuptial 
wine and the cofiee, they will resume all their prerogatives. 

An article strictly obligatory on all guests, is never to slander the person at 
whose table tliey dine ; and this holds good lor a length of time, propoKionate 
to the quality ot the feast. P'or an ordinary dinner the term is usually eight 
days; but it can never exceed six months, atler which, according to Monsieur 
Aze, a celebrated French Gastronomer, the tmigue may resume all its 
powers. — Almanack des Qrmrmand!:. 



In the year IdSS, Sir Henry Blunt died, in Hertfordshire, at the advanced 
age of 90. It is related of this gentleman, that be transferrol his estate, with 
the inheritance, producing between four and five hundred pounds per annum, 
to Sir John Ilarpur, of Derbyshire, on condition that ho should receive an 
annuity of £1,000 for life. The temptation on tbe part of the latter, seems 
to have arisen from the character of Blunt, who was ardenllj fond of travel- 
ling, and not less so of the bottle, two propensities which promised a speedy and 
protilable termination of the annual payment. Blunt, sensible of the advan- 
tage he had gained, detennincd to leiul a new life, and became one of the 
most temperate of men, and actnally received- £10,000 for his inheritance. 
" This," says Langly Cuctiss, iu hia Mercury, " may serve for advice to all 
debauchees, to become sober and temperate, if It weto only to preserve their 
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Haw e4cb hone cduuioBa no an iTeroge, in putuie, baj, uid oom, annoAy, Ihe 

Sroduoe of one and a htlt aeiet ; the whole woald thua comume the produce of 
51 acrei. Suppou, therefore, "erer; man bad hia acre," upon whi(^4a rear 
hu familj', which Kcne politicians deem lofficient, the muntananco ot 3SS &iai- 
lie* ia gaiaod to the cootitr; bj these ataam-ooichei. The average numbW of 
fomiliea ia lix, that ii, fbiu ishildren, and fktber and mother. The ■abiinence of 
1,513 individiula ia Ihu* attained. 



'-: WILSONS AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 

With Senenty-Mx Splendid coUmred Engremng*.^~-Wiik a lAfe of 
the Author, by George Ord,Eaq. 

' The expenwvenen tftbt first edition of Ihii eplagdid nrork having- confined its 
circolation to a ten f^w of the more opulent clue ofaocietj, the iliMcribeTa have 
been induced to pnbliBh an edition in nich' manner that it maj be aeld m more 
moderate teritic. 

The orig^inal oBfrravinfa, ezecaled under the ^e of Wilaoa, afleT a careful cx- 
aminatioD and retoDcbinE, «liere raqninte, by tut duUnguiibad artist, I<awfDa, 
bare been employed in tfaia edition ; and the unpressicms are quite e^oal to those 
ef the originil. Tlieir elegance and Adelitj to Datnre have been univertally ■£- 
loMMrledcM- Eepedal care has been taken in regard to the colDurin|!, and in 
this d^itmMit, competent ja^es have pronounced this edition auperiBr to the 

. On the valoa <^ well.coJatii«d deUnealions in boiAs <^ natnral histoiy, partieu. 
Isrly in thli^ vluoh describes the most beanUfuJ and diversified branch, it is not 



. On the valoa <^ well.coJatii«d deUnealions in boiAs <^ natnral hiatoiy, jh 
'u thii^ vluch describes the vost beauUfuJ and diversified branch, it 
tazf to dilate. Bpch •mbalfUhiiienta address Um imderstanding thieo^ 
^am of the eve, more tbrtdUy than anj lansr- ~ ™„ 4T_»~i. it™ ■■ 
: be imbued with tlie spirit of delight wtaitA A 
thti neat American Omilholo^st, who, nndaunted d; 

ficultv, plunged into onr untrodden wilds, and IhroW himself, as it were, into the 
verj bodies of their winged inbstatants, to leaiit thair ioMincla. Thia laboriixis, 
but to him delig^tffal tuh,the Biagnj^j/ ef Amtricm BirJt, he has accompliah. 
•dwith Bonnd liMllneas, acouracy, and eothuaiasm, that it is acaicely poasible 
to TBad his work end not be attracted to the stud; of natuis, and penetrated, to lue 
iua own langaage, "with tlie power, wisdom, end beneficence of the CaitToi." 
imprisod in three volumes, 4(o. or Royal 8vo. and ninted 

J ,_, jjij, jjjjj work. The original loit of Wilson 

ic valuable additions, in the form of notes, are 
added. The whole being arruiged sdenlificallr, under the direction of George 
Ord,Bs^ 

It ma; bo proper to add Ihut only five hundred copies of thie edition have been 
printed, and as it is not probable another odiLion will be published ipr Diany years, 
an ftarly applicalioa will bo neccsaary. 

COLLINR &. CO. Maiden Lane, Now York. 
HARRISON HALL. Na 16 Arcade. PhUadelphia. 
N. a A fei^ copioa of Ihc hiCe of Wilson h&ve been printed separatefy, and ate 
fhr'Wie SI above. 

.*. — 

. ISiE JeuaniL or Healtd, at 1 1 25 per annom, end the JoCFSNAt of IiAW. at 
1 1 50 per annum, are both published on the second and iburth Wednesdays ol 
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It is painful to observe the mistaken notions so generally 
prevalent, respecting the nature and characteristics of genius. 
Accidental and adventitious traits are constantly confounded 
with fixed peculiarities, and we at last bring ourselves to look 
on a great author, as a being doomed to endure bodily distress, 
and mental anguish, by way of atonements to the common herd, 
for his lolly intellectual endowments, and as predestined condi- 
tions for the successful display of his talents. AH this is a dis- 
torted view of human nature ; it is not a necessity imposed on 
us by an allwise Providence, who, in creating man " sufficient 
to have stood, though free to fall," certainly never intended that 
they, in whom the high capacious powers of mind are most con- 
spicuous, should most readily fall below the even line of correct 
judgment, and of cheerful feelings. The fact is, that we deify 
geniufl, and administer to it all manner of abominations ; we make 
it drunk with its success, and then inconsistently wonder at its 
vagaries, and the (ricks which it plays before high heaven. 
What, though Tasso was treated as a maniac, and Dante driven 
from his country, and left a prey to the darker passions of hatred 
and revenge against a rival faction, we find that the Mantuan 
bard passed his days in quietness and peace, enjoying the favour 
of Augustus, and the regards of his brother poets ; and that Ariosto, 
who sang of knightly deeds, and lady's love, was, for the most par^ 
animated and content — living, with the exception of som 
clouds, in the sunshine of court-favour, and still more amid an 
dent admiration of his genius on the part of the people, inclu( 
even the peasant and the robber. Inourownday, wehavehad; 
opportunity of seeing the contrasted characters and lives of Scol 
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and BjrroD, bodi endowed with Itrfir ^eww^ and varied feeling*. Tboogli 
we deplore the abenaiioiu from ligtai Ud the miafbrtmiei of tlie latter, ve 
eaunot, in a afHritoT line philoeofihjr, regard them, aa some would persuade 
lu to do,iit:li»^li|iit of te «apcoB|taitp, ao auqli a« tip pcci^antosf genius 
— accidbM Whief lifd ^t^AtfA A Mer tninf bA tbWirMtii^yM, but 
in whan perveiiitiea of dispodtiin, and dinegwrd of worldly prudencei 
and be it mid, without cant, Vt cMnmon monlity, have bronght on themselyes 
the like miribrtunea and iuihtppineaB. I^elifedf Scott allows ua, that adher- 
ence to all the uaagea of societj — a discharge oftfae routine of buaiiieBB, and 
indulgence in the pnreM deBiestic aActioBB, hav* not interfered with Ibe 
moat prodigal display of versatile genius, and the most prolific labouia of the 
poo. Imagination in hiokhasn^ lieeii d^e;^rer oppressed, by the retHi- 
ties (f life. StxXei life"!! &eh a condemiititifni <# ^l of "Bjiva.—^ tM 
thBre-Boeztenu^tingcircumstucesi which should, lead ui^ even were we to. 
■it as severe judges, to peJlitte, if not forgive, the nttgnnt errors df the notde 
poet 1 There are indubitably numeivus ones ; but We witaot in this place 
«V6n advert to all Of them. Two liHfibrttnt qnatitying: cifcninMiUfceq are, 
fiirst, the etronf ^Keaan, pradispositieH to exceee, Miidi be inkeiitiid ftttm 
his parents; and, secondly, on education so impertect, that thepe innate pro- 
pensities were foaterecl into pemicious acliou, rather tlion reetnuned, or at 
least counleracted, by tlie encouragement of more amiable feelings. Pan 
we tor tlie present, to a notice of the oversight by men of genius, auil Ihoee 
who Eit in Judgment on their cliaracten^, of the influeaco of pbyBical causes 
on the mental conatitution. The ftct of such influence is felt at the 
moment, but Ihe prolonged operation., and remote effects, are too readily 
lett Bi^t eC Our igmmtA flliHtsaticM will b« dVara Imai Lord ^p^a 
node of liviiif in lUly. . In one of hia lel^rs from Venice, Fab. 1st, 1S1% 
Lord Byron say*,* , 

^' Witiiia this last fiirtnighb I have {leen rather indispeaed, with, a rebeliion 
of rttnnacb, whioh vronld r^t&in notidng, (liver, I Mimase,;iUld Kn nufailihr, 
OT faMasy, sot totie aUs to eat cf u^ tbuig. wilk triirtk tot ftUnd (if Adriatw 
Mt called wwnpi, whidi ha[q)ena to he the igost, iody^estible of marina 
viands." . , . ' . ' ' ' . 

The writer eeema to be aatisEed wii&' tke explanatibii of VSk liver, iiiaf 
infiwk;wii6Ma^lntra^htaBtOInacb'ftuMllini,t]bkMDklttfUli 
'ii^'kM ^ikOMiM. not'MMd <^tlis taUe, Ut «un6ll)iiiyi«n&' .Sm 
7«U* Ull«e(.<1813,> twwrot^ akofam Tenioe, thafete was ww(^iH)d 

mUt>r~ . ■ ... ,,, .,„!. .,,^_^, 

• "8ittimmiMU,aai»nft,miiti£atj^i^f^iiM^iin9itt9m^ 
% gcpd de^l ; but I have at present the quiet and^tempennce cf Lent fx&n 
taer ■ ' 

' Hesfi^hlnadaspe^ofhishBnrUigariowftver, lAlehbe de«»ilNi,«nd 
perhaps With reBeori,:at»eitdetnii«'atyMib«t baClM dM«MotlHyKiy stresa 
'Mthii rantitted semaial kddgenoM, aapradiJ^oaiiighinit* ^ (Utackef 
;<^ch a.tevw, and teifdfifimg^,Tfmv»Tj'dxtveii .He felt eensibly enough 
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the inflaence of this disease oa his mxaA^ when he wrote a abort tipne after- 
wards to his publiidier Mnxny. 

. ^^iihe third act [of ICanfired,] is certainly d— ^ bad, and like liie Areh- 
biflhopi of Grenada's homily, (which savpared of the palsy,) has the dregs of 
my fever, during which it was written. It must on no account he publifllMd in 
its present state." 

He re-wrote this act in a style of acknowledged superiority over his first 
effort The evils of his late hours, and nightly excesses, were measurably 
odrreeted by his reguhtr exercise on hoisehack, which he \haB describes : 
February 18ia 

'^Talkiaig of h<»ses, hf the way, I have trtmsport^d my own, fimr in num- 
ber, to the Lido, (peach in English,) a strip of tomb ten miles tlonf the 
AdrJAtic, a mile or two from the city ; so diat I not only get a row in my 
gondola, but a qanking gallop of some mileSf oaily, along a firm, tmd sdrtaiy 
heaoh, fiom the fiutress to Jdahunocco, the which coiitributes considerabfy 
to my health and spirits." 

Mt. Moore, after adverting to Lord Byron's wild life in Venice, gives it 
as his opinion, that ^so Ikr from the powers cf his, (Lord Byron's) intellect, 
being at all weakened or dissipated by these irregularities, he was, perhapi^ 
at no timie of his life, so actively in the lull possession of all its energietr'* 
The direct violence done to his mind, may Hot have been so percei^tiUe at 
the moment; but the colouring which it received, is exhibited in the fact of 
his having then be^ruh mDqq Jobn.** He himselft alsoseemed aware of tiie ne« 
cessity of teibrm, and of the incompatability of his then eonrse of 1^, with 
continued intellectual effinrt, when in a letter to Mr. Murray, a few months 
after that from which we began our extracts, and in which he spoke of his 
weak istomach, he writes as fbllows: — 

'< You ask me about my he^th: about the beginning of the year, [1819] I 
was m a state of great eJchaUrtSon, attended by such dSulity of stomach, that 
nothhigremauied upon it; and I was obliged to reform my *way of life,' which 
was conducting me j&om the yellow leaf to the* ground, wit^ all deliberate 
speed. I am b^ter in heajlth, and ip morals.' . 

Lord Byron was ever in extremes. . His gymnasUc exercises were some- 
times violent, and at others almost nothing. Very little food, at this tixpe, 
sufficed him ; and l^e preferred fish to flesh, for this extraordihaj;^ reason, 
that'the latter, he said, rendered him ferocioua In a letter firom'Bavehna, 
to Mr. Murray, he says : — 

*' Wljy I do like one or two vices to be sure ; but I can Ijack a horse, and 
fire a pntol, ^wilihout thinl^ing, or blinking,' like Major Sturgeon. I have 
fod at times for two months together on s^eer biscuit, and water, (without 
mef^hcnr;) I can gei^ oiver seventy- or eighty miles a dajr, ridinr post, and 
stpimjive at a stretch«,as at Venice, in 1818, or at least leoii2er So and have 
done It QNCX." • 

At Ravenna, Lord Byron led a cou^Mmttively regular life, and enjoyed 
better health than at Venice. If occasional inroads were made on iStm 
latter, and his disposition betrayed at times a painfhl moodiness,' the duiises 
are generally explained in his letters and diary. The extracts which We- 
shall make on this subject, will serve for warning and 'instruction to others 
than poets. r 
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In his Diaiy of Jan. 6th, 1821, he tsks : — 

*' What is the reason that I have been, all my life time, more or lesir en- 
nuyi 1 and that if an j thing, I am rather less so now than I was fit twenty, 
as far as my recollection serves? I do not know how to answer this, but 

r-esume tliat it is constitutional, — as well as the waking in low spirits, which 
have invariably done for manv years. Temperance and exercise which 
I have practised at times, and ror a long time together, vigorously and vio- 
lently, made litde or no difference.*^ 

Again he says, Feb. 2nd, 1821 :•» 

*' I have been cobidering what can be the reason why I alwi^ wake at 
a certain hour in the morning, and always in very bad spirits. . I may say in 
actual despair and despondency, in all respects, even of that which pleased 
mc over night In about an hour or two, this goes off, and I compose either 
to sleep again, or at least to qiSiiet . In finghnd, five ^ears ago, I had the 
same kindof hypochondria, but acc(Hnpaniea with so violent a thirst, that I 
have drank as man jT a&fifleen bottles of scida water in one night, after gi^g 
to bed, and been still lliirsty^ — calculating, hoveever, some loss from the burst- 
ing out and effervescence and ovcrfiowinff of the soda water, in drawing the 
corks, or striking off the necks of the botues, from mere thirsty impatience. 
At present I have not the thirst, but the depression of spirits is no less vio- 
lent" 

Had his lordship made any mquiries into the causes (^ hypochondriacism, 
he would have discovered, that, as in his own case, late hours are of all 
others the chief sustaining one. If to his exercise and temperance, which 
he says he pcactised for a long time together,.ha had added regular sleep, he 
wooM not have waked in the morning with those miserable feelings which 
he speaks o£ We ntfter yet knew a person, from whatever motive of plea- 
sure or stndy the practice proceeded, keeping li^ hours, who rose cheerful 
in the morning. This feelmg of depresskm Js most apt to be experienced \fj 
those' endowed with a sensitive or nervous temperament, whose course of 
life is not distinctly laid out, and whose standing with the world in the career 
of ambition or ibrtone is yet doubtfliL The first thoughts of such, cm waking, 
are the uncertainty of their position, — thedisappcKEDtments of yesterday, and the 
jealous fears of success for to-day. Excesses of other kinds will of conrqe 
give additidna! power to the depressing agnocy of interrupted and procras- 
tinated sleep. 

Lord Byrop« " in his hours of retiring to rest, was like his mother, 
always VeiyDite ; and thus habit he nevetalter^ during the remamderof his 
life. The night was at this period, as it continued afterwards, his fhvourite 
time for cpmpositiqa.'! | . ,. 

So'says Mr.Moo^iin describing his modepf life in, 1807; and of the 
cotriec^ess of th6 Assettioor we h^ve abcmdattt evidence k lattir years. At 
Newst^, tiord Byron yris in the Ikbit of sitting up uMiTtwoaythr^iit 
morning. In London there was no amendment in this particqfar,' ^ to say 
nothing of other irregularities. At Milan, in the latter part of 1816, he 
often 9at up all night in the ardour of^ composition.* During his residence 
a); Venice and Ravenna, he most generally borrowed from the night, for his 
pleasures and stddies, that time which he gave in the diiy to sleep. 
, Shelly, when in the same house with Lord Byron at llavenna, tells of his 

* Galt*8 life of Byron, Appendix. 
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acpommodftting himself to the houra of the litter. They would sit up until 
five in the morning— breakfast at two in the sflemoon, nnd dine at eight in 
the evening'. And the noble poet was surprised, tbrsooth, tliat he ehould 
awake in the mombg despondent and often miserable! If any one is cnri- 
ons to experience the like aensationB, he has only to keep these Utc hours and 
he will of aeurety be gratified.— Let ua see, next, how far Ibe kindof regimea 
adopted by Byron, should make him the unequal char&cter which we know him 
tobavebeen. Weehalldiscoverthat itwasnolsomuch theapiritof poetry as 
other kinds of spirit, which led him into fits of hypochondnicism and man- 
hating. On leaving England after his separation from his wife. Lord Byron 
spent some months in Switzerland. At Diodali, his chosen residence " his 
systeai of diet was," says Mr. Moore, " regulated by an abstinence almost 
incredible. A thin slice of bread, with tea at breakfiiBt — a light vegelabia 
dinner, with a bottle or two of Seltzer water, tinged with vin de Grave, — 
and in the evening a cup of green tea, without milk ot sugar, formed the 
whole of his sustenance. The pangs of hunger he appeased by privately 
chewing tobacco and smoking segars." 

This may be called abstinence from nutritive food, but it is any thing 
rather than a temperate regimen — tea and tobacco, only tolerable when a man 
eal3 as usual, are delelerioits articles to an empty and weakened stomach- At 
Milan, in October of the same year, he, as already mentioned, " oft^en sat up 
ail night in the ardour of composition, and drank a sort of grog made of Hol- 
lands and water — a beverage in which he indulged rather copiously when 
his muse was dry.*" One is not surprised to learn that a short time after 
this he writes from Verona, "My health is very endurable, except that I 
subject Cocasual giddiness and fiuntnesses." "Mis breakfast," says Mr, Mook^ 
" which I found he rarely took before three or four o'clock in the aftemocnh 
was speedily despatched, his habit being to eat it standing, and the meal b 
general consisting of one or two raw eggs, a cup of tea without either 
or sugar, and a bit of dry biscuit" From Venice, where he led a life, 
are afraid we must say, of unmixed profligacy, he thus advises his frien^ 
Moore, in a letter dated Jan. 2S. 1817. 

" The remedy for your plethora is simple — abstinence. I was obliged to 
iiave recourse to tlie like some years ago, I mean in iwint of liici ; and with 
the exception of some convivial weeks and days, fit might be months, now 
and then.) have kept to Pythagoras ever since. For all this, let me hear 
tliat you are better. You must not indulge in 'filthy beer," nor in porter, 
iior e.;t supperi. The last are the devil to those who swallow dinner." 

Moat excellent advice, and well proved by an occasional aberration of bis 
Lordship himself from hia Pythagorecn maxims. Before we give his rearf 
of such, let US hear him describe his dinner as thus, in his diary, at RavennlJ, 
January 5th, 1S21. 

" Dined versos six of the clock." — [He had risen late and waked dull 
drooping.] " Forgot there was a plumb pudding, (1 have added, lately, 
ing to my family of vices) and had dined before I knew iu Drank half m 
bottle of some sort of splrita— probably spirits of wine ; for what they mj 

■I'll. iin- "Gait. Appcndis. r . 
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hnndftrtmii-Ae, &c. here, n nothing botropintB of wine ookmred accord- 
ingly. Did not efti two a^w which were placed by way of dewart*' 

It was on the ftdlowing day aAer this *' fen^mus potaticm," that he discov- 
^ered his spirits were low, and getting daily lower ; and that he told of bis 
i)eing all his life time so much enjtuyi,— 4Bauary 14th, bis language is as 
^>11owb:— r^ 

^Read Oiodorus Sicalus-^tmnied over Seneca, and some other hooka 
Wrote more of the. tragedy. Took a g^ass of giqg;. after having ridden hard 
in rainy weath^^a^ scribbled and scribbled again, the spirits, (at least 
mine) needa little ezhilaratioii, and £ do not take laudanum now^ as I used to 
^a Bo I have mixed a glass of strong waters and sin^e wtteis, which I 
shall now pzioeeed to employ. Theremre and thereunto! ccmclude this day's 
diary.^ 

l%e inoper course ftor any mafi, whether poet or peasant, Who wishes to 
preserve his fhcultics 'in thdr fbU vigbdr, is ibr the former, after he has 
^'scribbled andsenbbied agam,** and ibr the latter^ after he has ploug^ied 
tmd ploughed again, or otherwise, Voriced hard all day, to retire to bed to sleep 
away &tigue, and thereby to prepare himsdif to rise in the morning Cheerful 
and with renovated energies for his task. Lord ^rob, immediately after 
describing his dinner as above, makes the fbUowing acknowledgment-* ' 

<<The efl^t of all wines and spirits upon me is, however, strange. It 
settles, but it makeeT me gloomy — gloomy at the very moment of their efibcl, 
and not gay, hardly ever. But it composes ibr a time, though sulloily/' 

Few, on such authority, wiD be tempted to seek fbr poetic insptratkm ftcm 
tlie bottle. In fkct, we may presume, that in sll eases these spirituous and 
vinous potations are not so much indulged in by the poet, with the hope or 
effect of accelerating the march of his muse, as by ihe mere physical man, 
to deaden some unpleasant bodily fbelingj or drown some common daily care 
or vexation. Full dearly does he pay fer even this temporary exemption. In 
the diary of Lord Byron, fer January 18(}i, we read tl^ fellowlng paragraph. 

. " At eight, (in the eveningVprepared to go opt Lega came in wifli a 
letter about a Mil unpaid at vemce, whidl I thought paid months ago. I 
flew into a paroxysm of rage, which aliuost mademe feint I have not been 
well ever since. I deserve it fer beiuff so foolish, but it wat provoking — a 
set of scoundrels I It is, however, but five and twenty pounds." 

Next day he writes, amoog otfamr things, ^' rather in low sptrit^^-eertainly 
hippish"— liver tonched-^will take a dose of salts." Perhaps no objecti6ii 
need be fpund to the remedy ; bnt would it not have been wiser to oo^ tiie 
causes of such hip]>i8hness and touched liver— as they then preeehted them- 

? lives in layte hoursj str<mg waters, and paroxysihs of raget' ' tJhder date of 
febimw 16th, 1831, &e poet »^^ "' ' ' ' 

"At nine, P.M. went out — at eleven returhied. Beat the crow fbr steal- 
ing the falcon's 'victuals — ^read 'Tales of my Landlord' — ^wrote a letter — 
aira mixed a moderate beaker of water with other ingredients.'* 

February 2Sth, — ** Came home — ^my head adies— pl^ty of news, but too 
tiresome to set down. I have neither read, nor written, nor thought, but led 
a purely animal life all day. I mean to try to write a page or two befere I 
go to bed. But as Squire Sullen says^ * my head aches consumedly : Scrub 
bring me a dram !' Drank some Imok wine fmd some punch." 
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Unleas we allow poels s. large licence in hfgeiiw, and suppoee them to 
have di&rently conHtituted stomachs from those of other people, we should 
My Lhat this was a palpably fooliah device for baiuBhing head acbe. But his 
Lordahip' will speak on thia subject for himself. 

Of the night following that in which he drank "some Imola wine and 
BoiDe punch," he thus apeaks in bis diary, February 2Ttl), 1921. 

" Last night I eufftred horribly— from an indigestion, I believe, I neier 
sup, that ii, never at home. But last night, I was prevailed upon by the 
countenorGramba'i persuamon and the strenuous aTamplc of hex brother, to 
swallow, at supper, a quantity of boiled cockles, and to dilute them Jtol re- 
luctantly, with some Imola wine. When I came home, apprehensive of the 
consequences, I swallowed three or four ^aases of spirits, which men (the- 
venders,) call brandy, rum, or HoUandB, but which gods would entitle spiritB 
of wine, coloured or augwed. All was pretty well till I got in bed, when I 
became somewhat swolleu, and considerably vortiguous. I got out, axid 
mii:ing some soda powdere, drank them ofi! This brought on temporary 
relief. I returned to bed, but grew sick aod Bare onco again. Took more 
Boda water. At last 1 fell into a dreary sleep. Woke and was ill all day, 
till I had gollopped a few miles. Qmbty was it the cockles, or what I took 
to correct Iheni that caused lie commotion. I think both. 1 remarked in my 
illness the complete inertion, inaction, and destruction of my chief mental 
fiwulties. I tried lo rouse tliem, and yet could not — aod this is the Soul '. ! !" 

L«d Byron well knew that this was not the soul ; but he felt and acluiow- 
ledged wliat some of the ultra liberal party of bon-vivants are apt to forget — 
that tlie mind is obscured and the soul brutiHed by corporeal exccsiesi that 
Bacchanalian orgies, and Apician feasts, though celebrated in verse, arc its 
nioet cruel enemies. Geniua for a while may bear up under their wasting 
influence, but it must soon succumb. In April of this year (1831,) Bjiron 

" I am not at present in the very highest health-^spring, pn^bly ; so, I 
have lowered my diet and taken to Epsom salts." 

The cause was moro ' probably' strong waters and late hours, than ' spring' 
— and the reform was a practical acknowledgement of this fact. In Sep- 
tember (1821.) After giving some directions respecting papers and letters 
in case of his death, he says, — 

" I am not sure that long life isdesiTablelbroneof my temper, and consti- 
tutional depression oi' spirits, which of course I suppressmsocie^; but which 
breaks out when alone, and in my writings in spite of myself." 

He then goes on to speak of his maternal grandfather and another near 
relative, who committed suicide under the influence of deep melancholy. 
Whatever of this kind of disposition he may have inherited, was, we have 
seen, singularlydeveloped and strengthened by his lalehours, and late rising; 
tea, on an empty stomach in the morning; alternations of abstineace, and 
supper, and strong drinks in the evening. — He admiltcd that he hod a kind 
of oldish feel at thirty-three — he had then exhausted his susceptibilities 
lo be pleased with the better part of the world. His removal to Pisa, and 
the new circle of acqimintances into whose society be was thrown, were 
little fevourabie to his health, and preservation of the spring of his mind.— 
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It WM here tlMit ke begvn tp diqilay what eome woidd «all elegant hoapi- 
tali^ by giving dinner pardea. 

'*His gueats being beautes Count Gamba and Shelly, Mr. ' WiUiams, 
Captain Medwin, Mr Taafe, and Mr. Trebiwney ; and never, aa his fHend 
Shelly used to aay, *did be diaj^y himself to more advantage, than on these 
occasions; being at once polite and cordial, fhU of social hilarity, and the 
most perfect good fanteour ; never divergbig into ungraceful merriment, and 
yet keeping up the .dx>w ^ livelin«BB t£!oiiffhoat tibe evei^ng.' About 
midnight, his Jifnests generally left him* wi^. the exception of Ca^iain Med- 
win, wJionseCto remain, aa I [Moore,] understood, taUong and drmkin^ with 
his n(>ble host, till &r into the morning; and to thja careless, half mystifying, 
confideiicea of these nocturnal meetings impliciUy listened to, aifid confuaadly 
rejcollected, we owe the volume with whidi Captain Medwin, soon after the 
death of the noUe poet, &vouredtiie world.'' 

At Pisa tiien, the same* inversion of the order of nature was evinced in 
Bjrron's life, as in fanatt years— 1^ breakftsted tX two or Oree— dined pro- 
portionably late, and, as we have just seen, passed the night in wakefulness, 
^md too often in drinking and carousing:. But the laws of Providence in the oon- 
ititatioii of human nature, cannot be infringed ftr any length of time with- 
cot punnfament — ^Bjrron suffered In body and in nnnd — he sank into a mere 
idlprand bonviyant ; or if he wrote, it was to contriimte to the lAberdl^ idiich, 
to say nothing of its morals, showed that his genius was on the wane. He 
aeens to have felt the nedessity oS an entire change of scene and as- 
sociates; and hence Ins detenainaliida to go to Greece, and take a part in 
the strUgglefi^ of that unhappy country against Turkish tyranny. Byron 
had but coD(ftisediuitiona<^ what were tiie real causes of his deteriorated en- 
erifies— he was prcme to look upon the present inoonvenienoe, or exposure, 
as producing that state which was really the eflfect of permanently existing 
causes. Thus, when in writing to Mr. Moore from Genoa, in 1823, he says,— 

^ I have not been so robustious as formerly, ever since the last summer, 
when I felt ill, after a long swim in the Mediterranean, and have never been 
quite right, up to this present writing. I am thin, perhaps thinner than you 
saw me, when 1 wais nearly tranaparent, in 1612, — and am oUiged to be 
ihoderate of my mouth, which, nevertheless, won't prevent me, (the gods 
wming) from dadng witii your fHends, the day after to-morrow.'* 

Before he sailed for Greece, he seemed to have a fbreboding of his fate. 
Nor need we be surprised, that Uya/ sensitive mind like his^ a conseiotitoess 
of the ^cess^ which had weakeifield his constitution, and of the strong piii* 
sions, and passionate indulgences, which had dunmed his intellectual briglit- 
ness, flheuld make h^ ftarftd of h» ability' to encounter new climes, and 
new and try ing' (rituations. 

' l%e debilitating and destructhw eflfeots on the constilutioa and temper of 
%¥on^ from sitting up'during so much* of the night, and of occadonal bouts 
ef drinking and solitary tippling, together with other sensual excesses, were 
greatly mitigated by his regular and active exercise out of doors. In Italy, 
he rode on horseback almost every day; and whether on t^e Adriatic or Medi- 
terranean side, \iras very fond of swimming, which he declared always to 
exhilarate him. Boating was also a fiivoarite amusement with him. Contrast- 
ed with the effects of wkie and (qHiits, he twice in Ms diary and letters, tells 
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thit ■ dose of aalte produced on Mm a. lempai&ry iuebriatiou, like light 
champaign. He saema U> have been unable to bear tlie stupe&ctioii at fiiet, 
and aubee<juen[pamauddiGtreBii of gormandizing, or oven of full eating. 11b 
preferred Ml to flesh, for the reason, as he said, Ihal the latter made him fero- 
cious. He generally fasted, that ia, abstained from all animal food, one dajr 
in the week. InEnglaad, in 1814, we find the following in his journal:— 

"I have dined regularlv to-day, for the first time since Sunday last, this 
being Sabbath too. All the rest, teannd dry biscuits, six jier diem. I wish 
to God I had not dined now : it kQls me wiUi heaviness, stupor, and honihle 
dceame, and yet it was but a pint of b^icellas and fish.' Meat, I never toucb, 
nor much vegetable diet I wish I were in the country, to take exercise, 
instead to cool by abstinence in lieu of iL I should not much mind a little 
accession of flesh— my bones can well bear it But the worst Is, the devil 
always comes witli it, till 1 starve him out ; and I will not be the slave of any 
appetite." 

A good resolution — but how kept ! Byron knew well, from personal exr 
pertencc, the comfort, the true exhilaration from a temperate regimen. la 
Venice, in 1817, after telling of his attack of fever, he oiclaimi— " Heigh- 
ho ! I wish I was dnmk ; but I have nothing but this d d barley water 

before me," — and with this drink, notwithstanding the above remark, he 
seems to have been for the time content. He took great pleasure in tell- 
ing his fi-iends that he cured himself of a sharp tertian ague, in three weeks, 
with cold water, which had held his stoutest gondolier for months, notwith- 
standing all the bark of the apothecary. He did not like the taste of the 
bark, though he made bis little daughter take it for the same disease. 

Byron's assertion of wliat he intended to do, was too well realized, — He 
writes from Venice, 1818 : — 

I have hardlv had a wink of sleep this week past We are in the agoniea 
of the Carnival's last days, and 1 must be up all nigbt, as well as to-morrow. 
Ihave had some curious masking adventures this Carnival; but as they are 
not yet over, I shall not say on. I will work the mine of my youth to the 
last veins of the ore, and then— gooil night ! I have lived, and am content." 

His notion that nature was to be relied on in feverand violent diseases, and 
that medicine was chiefly useful in those of a lingering nature, such as gout 
and rheumatism, was a contributing cause of his death. He thought he could 
rally under his last attack of m^ammatory fever, as he had done before, in 
his earlier travels in Greece and Italy, and would not consent to the physi- 
cians bleeding him in time. It is more peculiarly in acute diseases, that 
the prompt blervention of art is rerjuired to save life and prevent subsequent 
lingering ailments. 

Lord Byron's course of dietetics was of a very irregular nature. At one 
time he was abstemious to excess — at another, ha ate and drank without 
reserve. He was never systomatiDaJly intemperate. His bodily feelings 
were, from his own showing, either pleasurable or the reverse, accord- 
ing as he adhered to, or deviated from those natural laws by which man ia 

■ Ha had, (his yev. nya Moocc, no fu depuUd from his siriot plan of diet, 
■a Id cat iish occsaionally. 
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got&aeA. Abroad — gazinj; on nature, eoiling on tha sea or lake, riding on 
hone-back, or swimming', he wu conienled and pleased. AbaUmiooa, he 
was tranquil. He sul&red in his health kad temper, and of coone in the 
ComplexiMi oThis intellect, from late honn, and the indulgence, fer ■eamia, 
ID tea, wine^ ipiiita and tobacca 
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We insert the following note, which has been addrfeased to us, 
not because we are enabled to present an; remedy for the dire 
mishap whicli has befallen the lady to whom it alludes, nor to 
aJibrd to her any motives for consolatiMi under her nusfortune ; 
but from a persuauon that it may benefit such of our female 
readers as feel inclined to try upon their complexioas the efiects 
of any of the. various cosmctiu described in books, or certified 
as iniallible preservers or restorers of beauty, in the pubUc 
papers. Consequences equally injurious, if not quite so ludicrous, 
as those pointed out in this communication, are to be anticipated 
from them all. 

To the Editors of the Joanud of Health. 

A most "unfortunate accident has induced me to apply to you, 
gentVemen, for advice. — You. must t^w that my dster Matilda, 
whose complexion is somewhat decayed, bad got hcAd of a bocA 
called, 'Medea's KeltU; or the art of restoring decayed beauty,' 
which contains, among other receipts, one for an infallible cos- 
metic, calculated to produce a most beautiful complexion. This 
We mixed up, and i am sure put every thii^ in that was directed, 
and proceeded exactly as the book prescribed. When it was 
ready, I spread it on my sister's face when she went to bed. But 
there must have been some sad mistake somewhere; for on hasten- 
ing to her room in the morning to witness the effects of our experi- 
ment, what do you think I beheld?-^Her whole face was of a bright 
Ay blue colour! Only think how diocking — how mortifying — I 
thought I should have dropped, though I cAnld not help laughing, 
my sister looked so cOmical. As for MtitiMa', rfie would certainly, 
have gone out of her senses, had 1 not assured her that her face 
woiild undoubtedly be restored to its former colour, by wariiing 
it with soap and water. This we tried and tried f^in — warm 
'\*ater we tried, scalding water we tried, but poor ^tilda's face 
remained just the same — bright sky blue. We were now upon 
the point of giving up any further attempts, when the laundress 
{Proposed trying some stuff, muriatic acid I think she called it, 
that she was in the habit of employing to remove stains from 
Unen. This we accordingly did, ana I, do think we. should have 
succeeded, but that the acid was of a yellowish inae, and miung 
with the blue stain upon the face, produced a deHCate ^a-^recn. 
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This is my poor sister's present colour, and thus, for ali I know, 
it will remain. We intend trying scalding water again, and you 
shall have an early account of the next boiling — but in the 
mean time, for goodnesa sake, do, gentlemen, you who are so com- 
pletely versed in all that relate* to the human constitution, give 
us your advice and assistance. For my part, i am almost afraid 
of applying the hot water, lest we may only change the com- 
plexion of my sister to some more hideous hue. This I should 
be sorry to do, as I have rather a fancy for pea-green. This you 
know might certainly be the case. Lobsters, you are aware, 
change colour when boiled, and so do lilac ribbons. This is an 
idea of my own — but I hear my sister call, and as I can do 
nothing at present, but endeavour to console her with hopes that 
you may point out some meaiia for restoring her natural com- 
plexion, I have only time to subscribe myself. — Yours, ELLEN. 



THE PASSIONS OF INFANCY. 
Let not the reader be surprised at the expression, " the pasaons 
of infancy." Many of the passions it is true, have at this early pe- 
riod no existence, while others maybe said to be yet in the bud; 
nevertheless, even in the cradle, fear, anger, and resentment dis- 
play themselves, ofttimes to a very great extent, producing pre- 
sent injury to the little beings by whom they are exhibited, and 
if not combated, promptly and judiciously, taking such deep 
root as to be with difficulty eradicated, or even controlled in after 
life. The proper moral education of infants is a subject not ex- 
.ictly within our province; we liave merely introduced the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of making a few observations on the influ- 
ence which the indulgence ofthese passions has upon the health of 
young children. Crying, screaming, and various motions of the 
limbs and body, are the means by wJiich the passions of fea&_ 
and anger are expressed during infancy Children, it is truest 4 
frequently cry from pain or uneasiness, while not unfrequenti)i{ I 
their cries would appear to be excited by a kind of instinctive inM 4 
pulse, there beingno other cause to which, apparently, thpy can bC| J 
attributed. Many authors have indeed conceived it improper tl 
prevent, in any case, the crying of infants, unless it proceed frou 
absolute pain or sickness; they believe that, during this 
of life, frequent fits of crying are useful, by expanding the cbea 
developing the lungs, and calling into exercise the muscles o 
respiration. That, to a certain extent, these eSects are product 
by the crying of infants, cannot be doubted. But it is not tni 
that crying is very common in infants during health, and wheo'*| 
properly nursed ; nor that allowing them frequent indulgence in i 
it has any salutary effect; on the contrary, it is a common ob-' 
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servation, that fretful and peevish children seldwn thrive welL 
When from any cause, whether improper food, or clothing, pain or 
passion, an infant is thrown into frequent tils of crying, particularly 
when these fits are violent and long continued, as is generally the 
case when they are excited by fear or anger, their effects are often 
very serious. The undue amount of blood which they determine 
to the brain, not unfrequently produces an injury of thia organ, 
laying the foundation for dropsy of the head, or giving rise to con- 
■vulsions of various kinds. Hence the importance of avoiding 
every cause capable of exciting these vic^ent paroxysmB of cry- 
ing, or, when they have been excited, of endeavouring quiddy to 
catm them, by walkine the infant about, or attracting its atten- 
tion by Bome object cakulated to amuae it. Two means, however, 
vrhich are frequents resetted to, to ^p the cries of infants, are 
strongly to be reprobated. The first is, applying it inunediately 
to the breast, or forcing into its stomach with the spoon a quan- 
tity of food. This may quiet the child, and even cause it todeep, 
but it almost always has the efilect of overloading thestomacb, and 
of inducing sickness, colicky pains, or other mischief The other 
means to which we have alluded, is the use of laudanum, pare- 
goric, or other opiates ; this, if frequently repeated, never fails to 
destroy the powers of the stomach, to retard the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, and to induce a general condition of the 
system altt^ether adverse to the health and life of the child. — 
Quieting drops as they are termed, carminatives, cordials, or ano- 
dynes should never be given to an infant during a state of health. 
The only composing means which art may at any time be al- 
lowed to employ, are gentle motion, and the soft and soothing 
lullaby of the nurse. In children, even at a very early pe- 
riod, a kind of cheerfulness of disposition may be excited by vari- 
oHs innocent means, and this probably is the very best manner 
of avoiding those repeated and violent spells of crying, from which 
injury is to be anticipated. Infants, when kept free from filth and 
every cause of uneasiness, when loosely clad, sheltered from cold, 
and allowed their proper amount of rest, are naturally inclined 
to cheerfulness — an inclination which is further promoted by gen- 
tle exercise in the arms of the nurse ; by the cheerful counte- 
nance and tender cares of the motheT ; by the many objects 
which attract its attention in the open air during the warmer 
seasons of the year ; as well as by the simple and cheerful songs of 
the nursery. The mother who is herself of an amiable and cheer- 
ful dispoation, must perform ,but illy her duties as a nurse, or she 
Would never have cause to complain that her time is wholly oc- 
cupied during the day, and her rest disturbed at night, by the 
cries of a freoul infant. 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 
It is remarked by the good and wise FcdgIod, that the igno- 
rance of the generality of young women, ia a fruitful, if not the 
chief cause of their being troubled with nervous disorders, and of 
their not knowing how to employ themselves innocently. When 
they are brought up without soiid information, they cannot be 
expected to have any inclination or taste for study, or for rational 
amusements. Every thing serious appears dull — every thing that 
requires attention or exertion fatigues them. The thirst after 
pleasure, so natural to youth, and the example of persons of tbeii* 
own age who are plunged in dissipation, or occupy their waking 
hours in languid indolence or frivolous amusements, contribute to 
make them dread a quiet domestic life. In early youth their 
want of experience renders them unfit to superintend the con- 
cerns of a family, and they are not even aware of the necessity 
of acquiring this kind of knowledge, excepting in those instances 
where their attention has been particularly directed to it by 
the good sense of a mother. Among the opulent classes, young 
women are not necessitated to devote any portion of their time 
to needle-work, and from the few hours they spend at their nee- 
dle, merely because they are told, without knowing why, that it 
is not ri^ht for females to be ignorant of this species of work, 
they derive more harm than good. Tlie occupation is very often 
ibr mere sliow, and they seldom apply to it with either pleasure 
or diligence, but merely to pass away that time, which, for want 
of rational means of enjoyment, would otherwise lay heavy on 
their hands ; while from the constrained and often awkward pos- 
ture of the body which it demands,itactspreiudicially upon their 
h'ialth — often already undermined by their listless and inactive 
lives. If the piano or harp be substituted for the needle, hut little 
advantage is derived. What then is to be done ? For want of 
solid information, their time must be occupied with trifles: for want 
of rational and healthful employment, a young woman becomes 
indolent, nervous, and low spirited: she accustoms herself to sleep 
longer than is necessary to health; and this long sleep weakens 
her and renders her subject to frequent attacks of indisposition — 
whereas, by moderate sleep and regular exercise, both of body 
and mind, she would become lively, strong and active, cheerful 
and contented — qualities highly beneficial to health, not to men- 
tion the mental advantages they procure. The indolent indul- 
gence, too common with young ieniales, joined to the want of 
solid information, produces, also, a pernicious taste for shows and 
public amusements, and a frivolous desire for novel excitements, 
alike dangerous to their health and innocence. Well-informed 
women, occupied by serious duties, or seeking relaxation from 
these in cheerful but rational amusements, generally possess but 
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a moderate degree of curiosity, or one directed by a sound dis- 
cretioii. To their well-governed minds the inngnificance and folly 
c^most of those pursuitE, for which little minds, that know nothing, 
and hare no occupation of their own, are so eager, present no 
attraction. On the ctmtraryiyoung wwnen who are ignorant and 
thoughtless always poBsess a disordered imaginatioD. For want 
of solid food their curioiity is directed to vain and dangerous ob- 
jects — by its indulgence their health is injured, and their peace 
and happiness destroyed. 



EFFECTS OF EXERCISE ON HEALTH. 

Tub orator of the Philadelphia Medical Society, for tiic prceent year. Dr. 
Thomas Harris, choae for the subject of hia discourse, Ihe eflfeota of exercise 
on health.' He has treated it with considerable judgment and taEte. In- 
deed, we are uuablo to refer the inquieitive reader to any production within 
the same moderate compass, ia which all the prominent points of this subject 
are sodiatinctlyaniiclearly pomted out. It is at once a pleasant summary for 
the initiated iahygeine, and ausefulguidefor those who aje in quest of health 
and rational enjoyment We should descant more freely on the value ofadis- 
coiirsc like the present one, were we not apprehensive that we might seem 
to our readers, when we laud so discerning and experienced an auxiliary to 
our cause, as Dr. Harris, to be indirectly eulogising the course which we 
Lave 60 steadily pursued in this Journal, on tlie subject of exercise and gym- 
nastics. The author treats, in Euccession, of tlie local effects of exercise — 
the connexion between the exercise of the locomotive apparatus, and diges- 
tion, circulation, and intellectual efforts — the proper period tor exercise — tJie 
various kinda of it, viz; walking, dancing, modem and ancient — rnnniug, 
leaping, hopping, the chase, fencing, swimming, skating, the quoit, niuo 
pins — exercise of the vocal organs. The passive exercises enumerated, are, 
riding in a carriage, swingbg, end navigation — riding on horseback is a 
mixed exercise. The author refers to the lecommendatiou, by distinguished 
men, of uniting gymnastic, with ordinary collegiate exercises, and takes 
occasion to recommend a union of this kind to the Unirersity of Pennsyl- 
vania. Calisthenics is noticed and recommended. The address ia cloeed by 
Home pertinent remarks on the adaptation of the different exercises, to the 
several temperaments and conditions of the constitution. 

" Wrestling and boxing," says Dr. Harris, " held a high rank among the 
gymnastic exercises of antiquity, but being sometimes the cause of serious 
accidents, they have not been generally ap; roved of by physicians." 
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The remark u judicious, but ia not intended to apply lo Ibat Bimulatcil 
pugilism, the Iramingwith gloves, which is an excellent means of calling Ihe 
muscles of the arms and chest into play, as well ta of giving a springy 
motion to nil the joints of the lower limbs. Every person will agree with 
the author, in the tbHowingobservations: 

" The quoit, nine pins, and ball, all afford useful motion to the musctos of 
the body, as well as to those of the extremities. Loud appeals to the players 
exercise the voice, and the animuud jests, which ueiially accoApauy tliem 
aSbrd gaiety of spirits atid laughmg, which agitates the organs more health- 
fully. 

"The play of bQliards does not afford sufficient exercise to invigorate 
the muscles, tt is best suited to the condition of invalids, or of convales- 
cente, who, either from feebleness, or Irom the treshness of the atmosphere, 
cannot witli safety leave their apartments. The flexion and oxlension of 
the arms : the alternate curvature nxid straightening of the chci^t, slightly 
increases the strengtbof the muscles of the back and extremittes. It im- 
proves the accuracy of vision, afibrds no obstacle to animated conversation, 
and encourages a degreeof pleasantry, whid) always has a salutary influence 
on the digestive apparatus. For this reason it lias a decided advantage over 
those sombre games, in which the body is immoveable, and the intellect oc- 
cupied with dry and fiitiguing reflections." 

Billiards is chiefly adverse to those who have weaknesses of the left 
side, or any tendency to curvature of the spine, the right side being moet 
exercised, and the right shoulder raised, while playing. 

The discourse of Dr. Harrii, will, we hope, be extensively circirlatcd, and 
generally read. 



■ • ' STEAM DOCTORING. 

We are indebted to the Wreath, an entertaining weekly paper, edited by 
Dr. Lucius O'Brien, and published at Fell's Point, (Baltimore,) for the folbw- 
ingsportive notice of an extended and mischievous branch of quackery. The 
consummate impudence, and self-satislied ignorance of the steam practi- 
tioners, would be irresistibly comic, as a mere matter of speculative absurdity, 
did not their proceedlnga involve questions of health and life, which are too 
often compromised by these self-styled illuroinati. We shall endeavour, ere 
long, lo show them up in their true colours, 

Baltimore, November, 1S30. 
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Dbar Tim ; I embrace the present opportunity of writing to you, by Ht 
than Wilkins, who tells mee that you. and Beckey, and all (£e folks is wd ._ 
and 1 am glad to say I am as well as ever I was in my life. But Tim, I sup- 
pose you have been wondering what I came to town for, and what I have 
been doeng these eleven woaks; why Tim, the fact is, I am leroing the 
Sleain Doclorin/f Btitine»g. Now you will hardley believe mee when I 
tell you that in three weeks more 1 shall get a certilicate from my Boss — 
No, thats what I used to call Jim Vulcan, my old master, and a professional 
man calls his boss a praceplor. Well, as I was saying, in three weaks 1 shall 
get a paper to prove lliat I am able to euro aney kind of sickness wfaatsom> 
ever. So you may advise Doctor Bolus, and Doctor Ulna, --' ■"—'-- "- 
ostoeis, and Doctor Phalangia, 






them to ffet ready and pack up tbeir duds' and bolt off to the western coun- 

trey» as f intends to doe all the practice in that part of the countrey that they 

doctor in; in &ct, I dont believe they will want aney other' doctor in the 

whole countrey but mee. But Tiia you would bee astonished to see what 

wonderfhll doctoring this Steam Btmneniti ; its shure to kill or cure right 

o^ and dont keep people in misery: beside^ it is lio easily lami^d ; in about 

three ouMithB a perpon can lam to cure aney disease, and draw teeth in the 

bargain, and hlfH^djing besides, (butlileedingNis werrey seldom necessarr) and 

unother thii^r is, it oopt cost so mudi as the old Idnd of dbctorinr; I dont 

«uppqfl0 it wm cost fiither more than one hundred doUors Ibr my Siting to 

be a doctor, that is, counting board, clothes and all, and I have got a bran 

new suite of black, since I have been in town ; I believe the coat cost Meen 

dollars; dont tell Beckey though, for I want to surprise her; she wont call 

me Chris Blackface when die sees mee again, Ibr I dont look like I need to 

doe what I was a Macksmiths Bqy; no body . calls me Chris here, fh^«ll 

icaU me Doctor Cbsttve. 

But Tim, I tell you what Imean to doe, FU comje out in the i»uiitrey, set 
up an office, an lam shure to make a forten in no thm^; besides, I mean to 
marry your sister Beckey next spring, aod I shall, bee Ihe bige^ bug in the 
whole counteiy, and in, net shajl be the hapiest fbHow in tiie whole world. 
Farewell till I see you. Yours, CHkifffoPRUi CovriTB. 

To Tunothy Thump. 

STERBOGRAPa 

B. TANNER, No. 75, Dock street, has constuitly on sale, the loUowuighand. 
some and useful Stereajgrapk iafety BIoiilw, bound to suit purchasers, or in the 
sheet: — 

Checks on all the Banks in this city and elsewhere ; Cashier's BrafU, with or 
without the names of Banks and phuses ; Drafts on Inland Bills, do. do. Foreign 
Bills of Ezchanffe, do. do. ; Promissory Notes, do. do. ; Western Notes, nego- 
tiable and payaUe at the offices of the United States Bank, and all other Banks in 
the Western country ; drafts, do. do. do. 

Notes made payable at the difibient batiks in ibis ohy and elsewhere, dtc All 
other blanks subject to fraud hy dUeraium, executed to order ; stationers and 
others supi^ed by wholesale, on nlr terms. 

Also ibr sate, the large stats nap, with canak and imil<rpBds- . 



PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL INStTTOTE^THIRTBEmTfOaDHSE. 

Tax ceorse of Lectures for the Summer iTerm in the Medical Institute, will 
begm on the first Monday in April, and be oontinued as heretofiMre, tstftil iA» first 
of November. The moirth of August is a vacation. Ample acoonimodatiens^Hse 
now furnished in the new building ii| Locust street 

N. CHAPMAN, M. P.--O11 the Praetiee ofMBdieim. 
WILLIAM :& 0ORNER, M. D.~Oii AvOomy. 
, WILLIAM P. PZWEW,M>f>— -On Midwifery. ' 

8AM17EL JACBIdON, M. D.--Ofi Materia MeMcm. 
JOHN BELL, M. D.-O1I ikt JtuHhUee^ MeditfiHe and Mediaal /Htss. 

prudence, y 

J. K MITCHEL, M. D.— On Chemulry, 
H. L. HODGE, M. D.— On Me Princwke ofSurgary. * 
THOMAS HARRIS, M. D.-O11 O^emttee iSuiysfy. 
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COMDUGTBD BT AN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICIANS. 

Healtb— tbs poor man'i richM, tlM rich man'i bliM. 
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Xr0.16. PUXZiiLDBXaPHZJl^ iLP&ZIj 13, 1831. VOZi.ZZ« 

" April" says the author of the Mirror of the Months, " is spring 
— ^the only spring month that we possess — the most juvenile of 
the months, and the most feminine — the sweetest month of all the 
year ; partly because it ushers in the May, and partly for its own 
sake, so far as any thing can be valuable without reference to 
any thing else. It is to May and June what * sweet fifteen' in 
the age of woman, is to passion-stricken eighteen and perfect 
two-and-twenty. It is worth two Mays, because it tells tales of 
May in every sigh that it breathes and every tear that it lets 
fall. It is the harbinger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, 
the foretaste of all the beauties that are to follow it — of all, and 
more — of all the delights of summer and all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious autumn. It is fraught with beauties 
that no other month can bring before us, and 

* It bears a glass wliich shows us many more.* 

Its life is one sweet alternation of sighs and tears, and sighs'and 
smiles, till it is consummated at last in the open laughter 
of May." * 

With all due deference to the taste of him who thus holds up 
the Mirror of the Months, we do think that he has grossly flattered 
April. Whatever may be its charms in Italy and southern 
Europe, it puts on a most vexatiously changeable face in Eng- 
land, and in the section of the United States in which we now 
write. Like * sweet fifteen' indeed ! Is it in the rapid alternation 
of sunshine and shower, as of smiles and tears — at one time 
inviting us to expose our breasts to the mild southern breeze, 
redolent of sweets, and in a brief space clouded and storming 
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with all the spite that Euros and Boreas can impart ? chilling us 
through, and casting a withering damp over our expanding hopes. 
* The promise and the prophecy^ forsooth ! Why its promises 
are as little to be trusted as those of eternal love which the 
School Miss retails from the last novel she had just been 
reading ; and as to prophecies, those of Delphi were clear distinct 
affirmations in comparison with the predictions of an April day. 
We look around us in the morning hour, and all is gladness ; the 
canopy cerulean is above us; the sun diffuses its genial warmth, and 
its beams dance on the dews of the leaf and the flower ; the grove 
is instinct with the choral strain of the feathered tribe. Allured 
by the prospect and the promise, we put 6n our light festival 
garments, we sally out to enjoy the beauties of April — calling 
on our friends to be participators in our pleasure. We leave the 
crowded haunts of man, — we hasten to the solitude in which we 
hear the echoes of our own jocund strain — the laugh and the glee; 
when, O perfidy! April changes her winning countenance into 
one of pouting and fitful anger. Dark clouds are curtained over 
us; down comes the pitiless shower ; silent is the music of the grove ; 
gone the bright tints of the flowers, which are now closed or scat- 
tered abroad; and we discover, when too late, that winter and 
spring have formed an unnatural alliance, and made April the decoy 
to lure us into false security, and abandonment of our warm and 
thick defences of clothing against the northern blast and numbing 
frost. Taken unawares we are fain to retreat as we best may, and 
find refuge in the house, from which April, enchantress like, had 
drawn us out, with the promise and the prophecy of glad hearts 
and excited senses. We would not be quite so disrespectful to a 
favorite subject of the muse, as to say of April, what a celebrated 
foreigner alleged of our climate, as a reason for his always carry- 
ing an umbrella, that it was one great rascal which could not be 
trusted ; but this much we do aver, that he who puts faith in 
April, may swear by the constant love of a practiced coquette : , 
nor must he complain of the artificial colour laid on the fair 
cheek of the latter, if he can admire and call it part of the poetry 
of the season, one of April's vagaries, in which she covers with a 
light disguise of snow her rich livery of green. If to err is the lot of 
humanity, to change is the privilege of April. A young gypsey, 
the blood in whose cheeks richly mantles under a sunburnt skin, 
who has acquired some of the graces of a ball-room without 
losing the wild bound of her sylvan life, and who has taken a 
fancy to deck herself out in stuflfs of all colours, — silks and brown 
cottons, in alternate folds; who has garnished her hair with 
ribbons and flowers of everv hue, and whose silk shoes show her 
toes protruding,through them, — who sits at one moment quiet and 
almost listless, hardly raising the lid from her dark eye, and at 
the next) if angered, starts up like a tiger, and has her baud in 
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your hair, is no bad representative of the charms and allurements 
of April. Let all invalids beware how they trust to so fickle' a 
month. They may read^ of light dress, but let theni carefully 
continue to wear their thick and .wintry garments — flannel and 
warm hose, and thick shoes, and all those unpoetical but most ne- 
cessary defences against the invasions of disease, noisy catarrhs, 
twitching rheumatism, and dire arthritis. 



EMINENT EARLY RISERS. 

' If the practice of early rising require any other recommen- 
dation than the simple fact of its being favorable to health, to 
study, and to business, it may be found, perhaps, in the circum- 
stance of nearly all the individuals whose names have been 
handed down to us as illustrious, in history, being early risers. 

It is stated, that king Alfred, of England, divided the day into 
three parts, which he measured by the burning of tapers ; — one 
part he devoted to sleep, to his meals, and to exercise — another 
part he employed in the cares of the government — and the third 
he dedicated to the cultivation of his mind, and to the duties of 
religion. 

Sir Thomas More, in his preface to the Utopia, remarks that 
he completed the work by stealing time from his sleep and meals. 
He made it his invariable practice to rise at four ; and he ap- 
peared so well convinced of the excellence of the habit, that he 
represents the Utopians as attending public lectures every morn- 
ing before day-break. 

The well-known Bishop Burnet was a habitual early riser. 
When at college his father aroused him to his studies every 
morning at four o'clock, and he continued the practice during 
the remainder of his life. 

Bishop Home, at the close of his very excellent version of the 
psalms, declares that during its composition, "He arose, invariably, 
fresh as the morning, to his task." "• 

The celebrated Dr. Doddridge mentions, in his Family Ex- 
positor j that it is to his habit of early rising, that the world iB 
indebted for nearly the whole of his valuable works. ' 

Fabricius, a student of Linnaeius, in his notice of that celebrated 
naturalist, observes as follows : " our habitation, that of the 
writer, the late Dr. Kulin, of Philadelphia, and another student, 
was about one eighth of a league distant from the residence of 
Linnaeus, at Hammarby, in a farm where we kept our own 
furniture and other requbitcs for house-keeping. Linnaeus arose 
very -early in summer, mostly about four o'clock ; at six he came 
and breakfasted with us, and gave lectures upon the natural orders 
of plants, which generally lasted until ten. We then wandered 
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about till uoon upon the adjacent rocks, th^ productions of which 
adbrded us plenty of entertainment. In the afternoon i^e re- 
paired to his garden, and in the evening we mostly played at the' 
Swedish game of trisset, in company with his wife." 

Dr. Tissot, in his life of Zimmerman, author of the Treatise on 
Solitude, states that the latter was accustomed to rise very 
early m the morning, and wrote several hours before he began his 
professional visits. ^ 

Paley, who in the early part of his college career led an indo- 
lent life, and mixed much in society of .^^n idle and expensive 
kind, was one morning awakened, at five, by one of Im com- 
panions, who reproached him with the waste of his tipe and of 
his strong faculties of mind. . Struck with the justice of the re- 
proach, raley, from that time forward, rose at five o'clock every 
morning, and continued ever after the practice. It is easy to 
imaeine how much such a course must have contributed to the 
celebrity of the author of the * Moral Philosophy,' * Horae Paulinae,' 
and * Evidences of Christianity.' 

On former occasions we noticed the habits of the celebrated 
Wesley and of Dr. Kippis in regard to early rising. 

It is recorded of Lord John Harvey, that, in those early hours 
when all around were hushed in sleep, he seized the opportunity 
of the quiet as the most favourable period for study, and fre- 
quently in this way spent a useful day before others began to 
enjoy it. 

Dr. Adam, the celebrated rector of the high school of Edin- 
burgh, whose long life, to its very close, was spent in an unre- 
mitting course of labour for the public eood, was an early riser. 
It was his constant practice, for the whole summer, to rise at the 
hour of five, and not unfrequently, when excited by any par- 
ticular object, or any formidable difficulty, even at four in the 
morning. As a proof how favorable the morning hours are for 
study, it may be mentioned that Dr. Adam frequently felt his 
patience worn out by the harassing exertions he made in the 
completion of his work on Roman Antiquities, and would rise from 
his desk, in the after part of the day, half determined to relinquish 
his task ; yet notwithstanding these sallies, he would rise with the 
sun ]]|jxt morning, to prosecutie his task with renewed vigour. 

A volume might, indeed, be filled with notices of early risers. 
Bishop Jewell rose regularly at four; Dr. Franklin was an early 
riser ; Priestly was an early riser ; the great and learned lawyer 
and pious christian. Sir Matthew Hale, studied sixteen hours a 
day, and was an early riser ; Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, rose 
regularly at five in summer and six in winter, and in the latter 
season always^made his own fire. — It is to the houw gained by 
early rising that the world is indebted for the numerous volumes 
which, within a few years, have issued from the pen of Sir 
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Walter Scott. Among the ancients, the names of Homer, Horace, 
Virgil, and of numerous other poets may he inscribed upon the 
list of early risers. ^ 

It will DC found, it is true, that in one or two instances, the 
individuals here noticed neither enjoyed very good health, nor 
lived to a very advanced age. In these cases, however, it is to 
be recollected very powerful circumstances existed to counteract 
the beneficial effects of early rising, — a naturally delicate consti- 
tution, prolonged sedentary occupations, constant alid intense 
application of the mind, and an almost total n^lect'of bodily 
exer<:ise. ^ 

It is recorded of Bufibn, the celebrated natural historian, 
that wishing to acquire the habit of early rising, he promised 
to reward his servant with half-a-crown for every morhii^ 
on which he should prevail on him to leave bis bed by a certain 
hour. The servant went resolutely to work, under a conrimission 
that authorized him to drag his master out of bed rather than 
fail — and notwithstanding he had often to endure abuse and even 
threats, so powerfully did the Count's long continued habits of 
indulgence oppose ms own desires to break through them, he, 
nevertheless, succeeded finally in rousing his master regularly by 
the stipulated hour. And Buffi)n informs us, that to the un- 
wearied perseverance of his servant, the world is indebted for his 
well known work on natural history. 



GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR LADIES. 

Wis would wish every lady who lives in the country, not only to be fimd of 
botany, to collect specimens, dry them between blottfaig paper compreesed with 
a bag of hot sand, and then gam them into a leger indexed according to the 
natural system ; but we would wish them to devote a portion of every day, in fa- 
vourable weather in the open air, and in unfavourable weather under a veranda 
or in a green house, to some of the lighter operations of gardening, for health's 
sake, and as a means of adding a zest to their ordinary in-door enjoyments. 
Cutting out weeds with a light spade, which does not require stooping ; stirring 
the surface of the earth with a light two-pronged spud, the prongs of which 
need not be much larger than those of a oarvingibrk, and the handle of willow 
or poplar, or cane not thickerthan a fishing rod ; and pruning, with the slkling 
shears, shrubs from three to seven feet high, are operations which do not 
require stooping, and which may be performed during the hottest weather, by 
the use of a broad brimmed straw hat, or other light, broad brimmed hat of any 
sort Thinning out and tying up herbaceous plants and low shrubs ; tying up 
climbers and twiners, and tying the shoots of trained trees to trellises or to 
nails with eyes, fixed in walls ; cutting off decayed flowers, fiowernrtems, 
withered roses, and dead points of shoots and leaves ; and pruning shrubs under 
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three feet high, which require stooping, and are fit operatiooB for momingv 
and evenings, and for cloudy weather. Watering is best per£>rmed in the 
evening ; and if any lady wishes to do this in a masterly manner, she ought ' 
to have one of the rotary garden engines, fitted up with awheel and handles 
like a wheelbarrow : this she may wheel along the walks ; and, by an operas 
tion not too severe for a healthy young woman, and which would add greatly 
to the strength of her constitution and the tranquillity *of her nights, throw the 
water from thirty to forty feet in every direction. We would much rather 
see ladies at these operations, common to all countries, than see them shifl* 
ing and otherwise working with sickly hot-house plants in pots, which can- 
not be done well without more or less afiectid^ the hands. The care and 
watering of neat little alpine plants in pots, is what most ladies are very fond 
of; and one of the principal enjoyments of city ladies, who know plants 
only or chiefly as pictures, consists in performiilg this operation. The plants 
to be presented to such amateurs ought to be plants that require water at 
least once- a day,* and that grow fast to require tying np, and make frequent 
dead leaves, to require picking and dressing. The principle is, something to 
be taken care of, and to care for and depend on us ; something that requires 
labour, the beginning and end of all improvement and ei\joyment — London 
Mag, 



RELIGION BENEHCIAL TO HEALTH. 

The late Dr. Rush has remarked ;* that the different religions 
of the world, by the activity they excite in. the mind,liave a 
sensible influence upon human life. Atheism is the worst of 
sedatrVes to the understanding and passions. It is the abstraction 
of thought from the most sublime, and of love from the most per- 
fect of all possible objects. Man is as naturally a religious, as 
he is a social and domestic animal, — and the same violence is 
done to his mental faculties by robbing him of a belief in God, . 
that is done by dooming him to live iq a cell deprived of the ob- 
jects and pleasures of sociaj and domestic life. The necessary 
and immutable connexion between the texture of the human mind, 
and the worship of an object of some kind, was, some forty years 
since^ fully demonstrated by the atheists of Europe ; who, after 
rejecting the true God, instituted the worship of Nature, of For- 
tune, 'knd of Human Reason, — and in some mstances, with cere- 
monies of the most expensive and splendid kind. Religions are 
friendly to health and life, in proportion as they elevate the 
understanding, and act upon the passions of hope and love. It 
will readily occur to every one, that Christianity, when believed 
and obeyed according to its original consistency with itself, and 
with the divine attributes, is more calculated to produce those 

* Rush's Works, vol. i. p. 23. 
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efiects than any other religion in the world. Such is the salutary 
operation of its doctrines and precepts upon health aqd life, that 
if its divine authority rested upon no other argument, this alone 
would be sufficient to recommend it to our belief. How long 
mankind may continue to prefer substituted pursuits and pleasures 
to this invigorating stimulus, is uncertain ; but the time, we are 
assured, willcome, when the understanding shall be elevated from 
its present inferior objects, and the luxated passions be reduced 
to their original order. This change in the mind of man can be 
eSected only by the infli|yice of the christian religion, after all 
the efibrts of human reason to produce it solely by means of 
civilization, philosophy, liberty and government, have been ex-, 
hausted to no purpose. 



TOBACCO FOR MINISTERS. 

The artiele which follows, on the use of Tobacco by Clergymen, is couched 
in language both plain and forcible : it is from a paper (the New York Evan- 
geliiW) which is ably devoted to the cause of religion and sound mo- 
ralily, and which cannot be supposed to speak otherwise than in a spirit of 
kindness and brotherly love to all Christian ministers. There will bo found, 
we fear, few readers who cannot testify to the necessity of the strictures on 
the tobacco practices of those to whom we naturally look up as exemplars for 
avoiding indulgence in all factitious appetites. 

Not long ago I was spending an eveninfif^with a family which is known to 
a large circle of ministers as the abode of liberal hospitality, of intelligence, 
and of piety. In the course of the conversation an inquiry arose concerning 
a minister of great respectability and worth, whether he was in the habit of 
usin^ tobacco. Some said they were sure he did not use it-— others, that if 
he did, he must be remarkably careful, to keep it so thoroughly concealed, &jc. 
At length the lady of the house spoke, and said, *' I think I ought to be able 
to answer the question; for I have to-day been scouring off the marks which he 
left upon the chamber the last time he lodged here. I thoucfht at first that I 
would let them remain; but at length I could not bear to see them any longer J' 




him hospitality 1 ' Is this the blessing 
departure, when As says, ** Peace be to this house ?" Had he no other testi- 
monial to leave of his crratitude.for kindness, than the marks of his love for a 
diso^sting weed, which he leaves upon the waU, the floor, the grate — stained 
and defaced so that nothing short of scouring will restore his apartment to 
decency! 

Let none of my readers suppose this to be a peculiar case. The gentleman 
in question is one of the neatest and carefulest tobacco chewers in the country ; 
so much so that many even c^his intimate acquaintances are igporant that this . 
is his character. Seeing it in such a man, impressed my mind deeply with "^ 
the evils of the practice ; and led to the inquiry, whether nothing could be 
done for its removal I saw that the first thing must be, to expose it . 

That the habit of using tobacco is usurious to health, I presume no temperatt 
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man, who has looked at the subject, will venture to deny. That it lessens the 
usefbl energy of the mind, and blunts the religious feelings, by producing a 
dreamy, self-satisfied, indolent state, is equally unquestionable. That the ai>- 
petite for it is unnatural) and diseased ; and that this appetite, or the uneasiness 
attejidinff upon privation, is the real reason why people, otherwise conscien- 
tious and decent, continue the use of tobacco, is another acknowledged truth. 
That ministers need all the health of body, and all the energy of mind that 
they can have, at the present day, every piou9 preacher deeplv feels. ' That a 
simple act of volition it all that is requisite to break off from the habit, is self- 
eviaent to alL 

I shall now take the liberty which the gospel not only permits but requires, 
of speaking my mind on this subject to my brethren, very plainly indeed. 1 
do not wish to wound their feelings. And if Aicceed in keeping their con- 
sciences with me, their feelings wul be disturbed only as they resist conscience. 
And if they do that, I am not to blame. 

Last spring, the religious papers of New York and Philadelphia, in speak- 
ing of the necessary preparations for a profitable enjojrment of the anniver- 
saries, pointed out the negligent habits of some ministers in th^r use of to- 
bacco, as one of the hindrances to proper feeling on these occasions. Some 
wounded birds fluttered; and ind^, one went so far, as, in printv to charge 
the people of New York wiUi inhospitality and pride, because they do not like 
to have tobacco juice spurted about their rooms. 

Some men are inexcusably careless in this matter. A minister in one house 
was engaged in conversation, with a delicate bit in his mouth, and discharged 
his saliva at a stove. But aiming with difierent degrees of accuracy, in a 
little time he had made a complete communication of slaver from his seat to the 
stove. Judge of the feelings of any decent housewife. A lady who kindly 
opened her house to ministers on a public occasion, had an elegant new carpet 
', completely ruined by. the effusions of one of her guests. It would have been 
economy for her to have hired some tavern-keeper to take a dozen tobacco- 
spitters, rather than to entertain one in her own house.' 

One lady, finding that a clerical inmate was very fond of spitting On the 
carpet, finally took particular pains to give him a seat by an open window. 
He seemed to take pleasure in locking out, but always turned his fiice inward 
' to.spit 

There are some articles of furniture which are much defaced by tobacco 
smoke. Families always have to remove these before they entertain certain 
roinistera To many persons, the deadly smell witii which tobacco smoke 
infects hanging clothes, &c. is sickening. These could entertain smoking 
ministers by giving them a separate apartment for their resale, provided that 
when they went away thev did not leave their scent behindthem. One gen- 
tleman, who is proverbially pleased with the* opportunity of entertaining a 
crowd of ministers at his house on public occasions, told me there had never 
been but one cigar smoked in his house since it was built, and that when Dr. 
— — smoked, he went out in the back stoop. Perhaps a place might be ap- 
propriated for this operation, so effectually scoured that its effluvia Siould not 
infect the outer air. Some families have no trouble in keeping their houses 
clear of tobacco smoke at all times, except when a certain mmister comes ; as 
though it were a part of ministerial prerogative to be filthy. There are many 
ministers of whom one cannot even ask a civil question, and receive the answer 
with a quiet stomach. 

One of this class was boasting how neat he was in this habit What a con- 

^ tradiction ! The gentleman with whom he was conversing told him he was 

mistaken, if he thought himself so very clean that nobody Served his habits. 

For, said he. Dr. said the other day, after you called on him, that he could 

hardly set near you for the fetor of your breath, and the overflow of your 
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saliva. How it looks, fbr one who ought to be a pattern of decency, that in 
any company he cannot open his lips to otter even a monosyllable, until he 
has first crossed the room, and discharged the accumulated contents of his 
mouth. 

The expense of tobacco, I suppose, is not an object of consideration to one 
who has a &t salary, and who already 'gives as much as he wishes to, for the 
spread of the gospel. But I think no minister's complaints of poverty, small 
salary, &c. are entitled to attention, while he indulges this expensive luxury. 

The' example is of more consequence. All temperate ministers know that 
young men are often led to the bottle by the habit of smoking. The minister, 
then, smokes. The youth in the bible class, and even the little boys in the sab- 
bath school, like to do as the oupister does. And so they learn to smoke, and 
to stand idte, and to sit with tneir eyes half shut, whiffing away at the ceUing, 
to lounge around the smoke hole, alias grog-shop, or Inr-room, and then to 
drink. 

The decency of things is worthy of regard. By common consent, smoking 
on board of a steam boat is confined to the forward deck, where the restraints 
of female influence are unfelt And yet it is not a rare sight to see a minister 
there, s g away as heartily as the veriest blacl^ard of them all. 

Consistency of character is a great thing for a minister. Ministers profess 
to be examples of that religion which inculcates self-denial as the first law of 
discipleship. What do people think of the self-denial of the man, whom no 
considerations wDl persuade to deny himself the partial intoxication produced 
by tobacco 1 

A minister of my acquaintance, who left off smoking some years ago, said 
he was led to it in this way. He used to fill his pipe, and elevate his feet upon 
the stove, and become, as he supposed, wrapt in thought. And this he called 
ttudyinf^. But at len^, he observed that this sort of studying did not yield 
any solid results. And upon closer attention, he found tliat it was, after all, 
but little more than a sort of reverie, affording neither strength nor pleasure to 
any faculty but the imagination. lie could not reconcile it with his conscience 
thus to stupefy the more useful powers of the mind. 

We have Had recently some very striking exposures of alcehol literature. 
I think some men would be pretty assailable in regard to their tobacco ser- 
mons. Perhaps nothino^ contributes more to give to well written sermons that 
something, better felt than described, which prevents them from taking hold. 

In his admirable work on revivals, president Edwards suggests that minis- 
ters would do more to promote the work, ** if, on their occasional visits to 
one another, instead of spending away their time in pitting and shoeing, and 
ill diverting, or worldly, unprofitable conversation, telling news, and maJcing 
remarks on this and the other trifling subject, they would spend their time in 
praying together, and singing praises, and religious conference." P. 329. 

At Vie present tune, when so man^ churches begin to feel alarmed at the 
declension of revivals, and when God is showing himself so anxiously waiting 
to be gracious, and when good people are alive to feel every evil that hmders 
the work of the Lord, ministers are called upon to shake ofl^ every net of 
Satan, and come up to the work. What does the bible mean Inr laying aside 
every weight, bringing the body into subjection, denying himself &c.,1)ut that 
ministers should have the hahit of self -government, as a necessary preparation 
or training for the service of the gospel ? 

Let ministers, who wish to be always alive to duty, and to have their facul- 
ties in full vigour for saving souls, make one single efert, and break the chains 
of the tobacco appetite, and be fr^. I do know, from conference with many 
brethren recently, that it is perfectly practicable, and that they will feel all the 
better for it Let it be done universally, and I verily believe we shall have a 
great deal more fire, and ^ no ivoke. 

Vol. IL— 30 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

R. K. Meade propoees to commence a school at White Poet, Fredenck 
county, Virginia, in the spring of 1831, in which agriculture is to be combhied 
with literature, and to form an important part of Education. The Adlest in- 
struction, that can be communicated through the medium of the English Uln- 
guag^e, is to be given in this institution, while the dead languages will be ex- 
cluded. A teacher of established reputation from the Renselaer school is to 
be employed. The discipline and economy of Hofwyl school will be adopted, 
in connexion with certain improvements which experience has suggested. 
Mr. Meade's original object was, to educate a son under his own e^e ibr the 
profession of agriculture ; but he was induced, pyUy from motives of economy, 
to iall upon the plan of establishing an institution for others. 

He publishes a letter from ex-President Monroe, highly approving his plan. 
Mr. Monroe speaks of our republican institutions, as &ing not only opposed to 
hereditary distinctions, but as ** tendinglo produce, by degrees, an equality of 
fortune, as well as of rights." The success of such a system of government, 
he conceives, " must depend on the intelligence, as well as virtue, of the whole 
community. Every efrort then (he continues) to enlighten the whole commu- 
nity, merits encouragement and support. In that light I viewed your exer- 
tions, and am particularly gratified to behold them in the son of one of my 
oldest and best friends." — Sptnf of the Age, 



^ MISTAKES IN HYGIENE. 

Many people sadly misunderstand the true laws of Hygiene. 
Fearful of the prejudicial influence, upon the human body, of the 
natural agents that surround it — the proper use of allof Avhichis 
essential to its health, or even to its very existence, a system of 
perpetual caution, and of artificial and unwise restraints, is put 
in practice — the tendency of which, sa far from being beneficial 
to health, is to harass the mind-^to curtail the amount of natural 
enjoyment, and by impairing the vigour of the system, to render 
it a ready prey to disease. Under pretence of observing the im- 
portant rules of temperance, exercise, and a due attention to the 
avoidance of atmospherical vicissitudes, in relation to their 
children, how many parents, by excess of caution founded upon a 
misunderstanding of these rules, have, instead of guarding their 
ofi&pring from infirmity and disease, rendered them much more 
susceptible to l)oth. As striking examples often make a much 
deeper impression than mere arguments or persuasions, we take 
the liberty of laying before our readers a case in point, as related 
by an experienced physician, who has for many years be'en num- 
bered with the dead. 

The individual referred to in the following history, remarks 
the Doctor, was a you!^ gentleman, whom I attended at a very 
early period of ray practice, and who fell a victim to the exces- 
sive fondness of a weal: and indulgent mother. With every wish 
to promote her son's health and happiness, she was, as far as 
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respected intention, th6 innocent, but actual cause of destroying 
both. She brought on relaxation, and debility, by her mistsiken 
and misguided efltorts to aver£ them; and while she hoped, by a 
system of precaution founded in erroneous views, to prolong the 
life of an only son, the very means resorted to not only abridged 
its duration, but precluded his power of enjoyment during the 
few years he lived.^ Though he was buried at the age of tweHty- 
one, he might be said to have died in his cradle ; for life has been 
well defined, not to consist in merely breathing, — but in making a 
proper use of our oi^i^ our senses, our faculties, of every power 
and function of our system which contributes to the consciousness 
and usefulness of our existence. But to our history. 

Henry Darlington was the only son of a country gentleman, of 
amiable manners and sound learning, but of a yielding disposition 
.. and recluse turn of mind. The mdther was the daughter of a 
'tradesman, in a neighbouring city, and had been brought up 
vsrith extreme delicacy and indulgence. For some time after his 
birth, master Harry was reckoned a promising boy, possessed of 
a sound though somewhat delicate frame. The prospect of his 
surviving the perilous period of infancy, and even of attaining to 
an advanced age, was about as fair as that of any other child. But 
his mother, who prided herself upon her good sense, and systematic 
habits, determined to superintend entirely, what she was pleased 
to term her son'sjphysical education ; and her fond husband had too . 
little firmness to oppose the wishes of his wife, and was too blinded 
by fondness for her, and for his infant, to perceive the baneful ef- 
fects of the absurd system of privations, which was quickly put 
in practice. These, however, were soon apparent — the cliild 
became pale and emaciated — stinted in its growth, fretful and 
peevish. But so far from this being attributed to the discipline 
to which the child was subjected, his very weakness was sup- 
posed to render a strict adherence to it still more necessary. 

When I first saw him, Henry Avas about eight<een years of age; 
but to judge from his looks, one would have supposed him to be 
nearer eighty. His face was long, pale, and deeply furrowed 
with \vrinkles — his eyes were sunk in their sockets — liis teeth were 
quite decayed — his nose and chiri almost touched each other — 
his breast was narrow and projecting — his ])ody twitited — his legs 
like spindles — his hands and fingers approaching nearly to the 
form of birds' claws— in short, his whole figure exhibited the truly 
pitiable appearance of a superannuated man, sinking under the 
weight of years and infirmities into the grave. 

It was near the close of spring, that I paid my fir^t visit I 
then found him wrapped up in clothing, suffipient almost for the 
rigours of a Lapland winter, and so closely muffled, that one 
could hardly sec the tip of his nose. He wore two pairs of stock- 
ings — his gloves were double, and reached half way up his 
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arms — and to complete the absurdity of his attire, his body was 
tightly laced in a kind of stays, in order, as his mother informed 
me, to give strength and support to his chest and lungs. Though 
armed in this manner at all points, he seldom peeped out of 
doors, except during the d(^-days, and then ventured on foot no 
further than the garden gate, or once a week to the church, 
which stood a few rods from his father's dwelling. The latter 
was, I believe, the most distant excursion he ever made ; and the 
extraordinary attempt was always preceded, and accompanied 
with peculiar care, and many additional preservatives from cold, 
bad air, over-exertion, &c. 

The eye of his parents might be truly said to watch over him 
by night, as well by day. He slept in the same room with them, 
having never been permitted to lie in a separate chamber, lest 
he should throw the clothes off, or feel the want of any imme- 
diate assistance. He was not allowed to rise until late in the^ 
day, for fear his health might be affected from the want t)f suffi- 
cient rest, or from the dampness of the morning air ; his parents / 
never once dreaming that all the supposed inconveniences which 
they so much dreaded, could not be half so injurious as the re- 
laxing atmosphere of a warm bed, or the enervating efiects of 
inaction or repose too long indulged in. His food and drink were 
of the weakest quality, always administered warm, and by weight 
and measure. When I recommended a more nourishing diet, 
and a little wine and water, I was told, that the strongest things 
master Harry had ever tak^n was chicken water, and that he 
durst not venture on animal food, or taste a drop of >^ine, for 
fear of injuring his stomach, or of exciting a fever; and that more 
active exercise and a less amount of clothes, than that to which he 
had been accustomed would certainly affeit his lungs. • Thus was 
the poor lad reduced almost to a skeleton through the silly appre- 
hension of disease. His system was now possessed, of too little 
energy to allow a hectic flush to spread even for a moment over his 
countenance, which had acquired the colour of a parboiled 
chicken. All the powers of life in him were languid, and even 
his speech resembled more the squeaking of a bird, than the voice 
of a man. 

When I spoke of exercise in the open air, I was told that he 
took a walk every fine day in the hall, and this his mother deemed ' 
quite sufficient for one of his delicate constitution. I mentioned 
riding on horseback — the mother was frightened at the very idea 
of so dangerous an experiment. On telling he^ that I owed the 
firmness and vigour of my own constitution to riding every day, 
she began to think there might be something specyif in it, and 
she therefore consented to the purchase of a little, sure-footed, 
gentle pony. But tame as the creature was, it did not quiet the 
mother's alarms. Master Harry, though placed upon the pony's 
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back, was not entrusted with the reins. , These were given in 
charge to a maid servant, who led the horse around the orchard; 
the timid rider was cautioned to grasp with both hands the pom- 
mel of the saddle, while the father walking on one side, and the 
mother on the other, held him fast by the legs, lest he might be 
thrown by a sudden start of his hign-mettled steed. This ex- 
hibition was too ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the 
neighbours, which soon put an end to master Harry ^s equestrian 
exercises. 

* The timidity of a youth thus brought up, is more easily con- 
ceived than described. Fearful of every thing, he would run 
from the most inoffensive animal, as if he had b^en pursued by a 
lion or a tiger. His wealkness in this respect being known to the 
village boys, it was a common practice with them, whenever they 
saw him peeping through his father's gate, to frighten him into 
Ihe house by calling the pigs to bite hun. 

With all this excessive weakness both of body and mind, roas- 
ter Harry had, nevertheless, some good points about him. His 
parents represented him as a perfect model of morality, and I 
had no rignt to dispute their word, thot^h I did not give him 
quite so much credit on that score, as they did ; for he did not 
possess sufficient force^'of constitution to be capable of any kind 
of vice. But I viewed with mixed emotions of admiration and 
pity, the proofs of learning and abilities which he left behind 
him. At this I was the more surprised, as the incessant care be- 
stowed on his person seemed to leave very little time for the cul- 
ture of his mind. 

This young man lingered on during nearly three years of a 
miserable existence, after my first visit, and then died without.a 
groan, or any mark of disease, from premature old age — the ma- 
chine being fairly worn out before he had completed his twenty- 
first year. 



IRISH PATRIOTISM. 

Wk extract the following very pertinent remarks from the " Genius of 
Temperance," a zealous and steady advocate of the cause of sound morals, as 
the iMLsis of individual no less than social happiness. Its editors, Messrs. Goo- 
dell & Crandall, acting the part of true philanthropists, are as decidedly op- 
posed to the small but daily moderate potations of ardent spirits, which gra- 
dually undermine the healthy and pervert the moral sense, as they are to the 
bolder indulgence, which, while it at once leads to intoxication, brings with it, 
for the time at least, its immediate penalty of suffering and conscious wrong. 
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liberty, when all its advocates, like O'ConneU, siiall discover that freedom and 
strong drink cannot exist together. It augurs well for the cause of liberty 
in Ireland, that its fearless advocate is a good temperance man ; and it is 
equally creditable to the Irish people, that ms speech was received with ap- 
plause. Queries — ^How would it do Ifor our Presidential and Congressional 
-candidates to harangue the people in favour ef total abstinence ? Are we less 
likely to retain our liberties than the Iri^ are to achieve theirs .? Fear of 
popular displeasure did not deter 0*Connell from denouncing whiskey. He 
did not stop to inquire whether his hearers were ^prepared (o receive the doc- 
trine.' Are not some of our American clergy less fkithful than the Irish poli- 
tician ? Would a parasite or a courtier entertain the gentry and nobility with 
a temperance speech ? Or would any urge on an autM^rat the duty of refrain- 
ing from wine, lest he should ' pervert judgment V Is it not plain that the 
common people are, every where, more ready for the work of moral reform, 
than the luxurious ? By whom, then, should schemes of moral reform be 
fhuned and administered 1 To whom should we look for counsel, and example, 
and influence, in our temperance measures ? 



THE BEVEN AGES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

A PARODY 

" U$e me, but donH alm$e meJ'*-^Ace of Spades. 

All the world's a bar-room, 
And all the men and women merely tiplers : 
They have their bottles and their glasses ; 
And one man in his time takes many quarts, 
His drink being seven kinds. — At first the infant. 
Taking the cordial in the nurse's arms ; 
And theUj the whining school-boy with his drop 
Or two of porter, just to make him creep 
More willingly to school. — And then the laver. 
Sighing like furnace, i:>'er his lemonade, 
Brewed into whiskey punch. — ^Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and reeling with brandy; 
Brutal and beastly, sudden and quick in quarrels ; 
Seeking the fiend Intemperance 
E'en in the gallon's mouth. — ^And then the justice, 
In fair round belly, with Madeira Imed, 
Most elegantly drunk, superbly corned, 
FuU of wise saws against the use of gin : 
And so he swallows wine. — The sixth d^k 
Shifts into the lean and bloated dram-drinker ; 
A spectacle his nose ; he's scorched inside ; , 
The wretch's ragged hose, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his once manly hand 
Shaking the cup of tea, well lined with rum, 
Seems now five ^aalsied bones. Last drink of all, 
That ends intoxication's history. 
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The Young Ladies^ Journal of Literature and Science; edited by Mrs, Almira 
Spencer, Baltimore, W. Sf J. Neall, Publishers. — Judging from the contents of 
the six numbers already published, we have formed a very favourable opinion of 
this work. It presents a pleasing miscellany of instructive and amusing articles, 
written generally with a good deal of taste. The Journal being, as its title im- 
ports, designed chiefly for the perusal of the young, the insertion of short scien- 
tific essays, written in a familiar style, which we believe is intended by tlie editor, 
will add greatly to its interest and usefulness. 






To Clergymen^ Sunday-school Teachers^ and others, 

THE POLYGLOTT POCKET BIBLE, 

With 60,000 References. 

KEY AND MIELKE, No. 175 Market Street, have in press, and will publish 
on the 1st of April, a splendid edition of the Folyglott Bible, the authorised ver- 
sion, with marginal readings and parallel passages in the centre. 

This is the nrst and only pocket edition of the Bible, with parallel references in 
the centre, ever published in the United States, igid is much more convenient than 
those with references at the bottom of the page. This Bible is about half the 
thickness of Bibles generally. 

The Rev. il. Home, in speaking of tlic I^ondon edition of the Bible, (from 
which the above is printed,) in his Introduction to the Study of Scripture, vol. 2, 
p. 537, says — " This edition is the most elegant and usef\il of all the Pocket Edi- 
tions of tlie entire English Bible, with pamllel references ; and contains a new 
selection of upwards of 60,000 passages that arc really parallel. 

The following letter, on the subject of the intended publication of the Polyglott 
Pocket Bible, by L. A. Key, is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Thomas M*Aul^ of 
this city, the publication of wliich is deemed proper here. 

Philadelphia, 5th October, 1830. 

Dear Sir, — It has given me great pleasure to learn, that you have undertaken 
to give to tlio public, a neat, correct, and elegant, stereotype copy of the English 
Polyglott Pocket Bible, with its marginal references and readings in a middle 
column. 

So far as I am able to Judge, after several years' constant use of this Bible, I 
think the marginal references and rcading.s are more correct and useful for all 
common purposes, than any others extant. Those of Canne, Scott, Brown, Bla- 
ney, Ostervald, and others, are too numerous, and many of them entirely useless 
to the Christian in the closet, or the scholar in the class : and are unpleasant and 
unprofitable when crowded into tho margins of a pocket Bible, — while those of 
the Polyglott are few, yet containing all that is highly important, and by a very 
ingenious arrangement, are placed without confusion m a small middle column, 
without injuring or obscuring the face of the page. 

The English copies of this Bible are too broad and long for convenient use, and 
tho price is too high for common use. But your arrangement to reduce both the 
page and the price, and yet to retain all the benefit and beauty of the Bible, will 
entitle you to the merit of having put into tlie hands of tho youth of your country, 
a reference Bible every way suited to the Closet, the Sabbath School, and the Bi. 
ble Class. And should your stereotype plates be rendered sufficiently accurate, 
which we confidently expect, you cannot fail of commanding a most extensive 
sale. Tho necessities and the convenience of the whole community call loudly 
for an American edition of this valuable and well-prepared Bible. 

Wishinj|r you all possible success in your most praise- worthy efforts, and full 
remuneration for your risks, and cares and labours, 

I remain, dear sir, your friend, and servant in the Gospel, 

Mr. L. a. Key. THOS. M'AULEY. 

Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
comer of Waluut Sf Twelfth sts. 

Further recommendations could have been easily inserted here ; but the above 
contains such full and satisfactory evidence of the nature and utility of the work, 
as to preclude the necessity of any thing more. 
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Not he alone, remarks a celebrated moralist,* is to be esteemed 
a benefactor to mankind, who makes ja useful discovery ; but he 
also, who can point out and recommend an innocent pleasure, 
friendly aUke to morals and to health. Of this land are our 
emotions arkdng frcHn the observation of nature ; and they are 
highly agreeable to every taste uncorrupted by vicious indulgence^ 

Rural scenes, of almost every kind, are delightful to the mind 
of man. The verdant plain, the flowery mead, the meandering 
stream, the playful lamb, the warbling of birds, are all capable of 
exciting emoticxis gently agreeable. But the misfortune is, that the 
greater number of us are hurried on in^the career of life, with tpo 
great rapidity, to be able to give attention to that which solicits 
no passbn. The darkest habitation in the dirtiest street of g. 
city, where money* can be earned, has greater chanps, witli 
m^y, than all the freshness and luxuriance of an Italian land* 
scape. Yet the patrcm of refined pleasure, the elegant EpicumSy 
fixed the seat of his enjoyment in a garden. He thought a tran- 
quil spot, furnished with the united sweets of art and nature, tbe 
best adapted to delicate repose: and even the severer philosophen 
of antiquity, were'wont to discourse in the shade of a sprieading 
tree, in some cultivated plantation. 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often intended solely to 
please the eye in her vegetable productions. She decorates tb^^ 
flowret that springs beneath our feet, in all the perfectioa oC- 
external beauty. She has cloliied'the gardai with a constani 
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succession of various hues. Even the leaves of the trees undei^o 
pleasing vicissitudes. The fresh verdure they exhibit in the 
Spring, die various shades they assume in Summer, the yellow 
and russet tinge of Autumn, -and the nakechiess of Winter, afibrd 
a constant pleasure to a tnind enamoured ivith the picturesque. 
From the snow-drop -tp the mosB-rose, the flower-garden displays 
an infinite variety df dimpe and colour. The taste of the florist 
has been ridiculed as trifling ; yet surely without reason. Did na- 
ture bring forth the tulip and the lily, the rose and the honey- 
suckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender to superior rea- 
son ? To omit a single social duty for the cultivation of a polyan- 
thus, were ridiculous, as well as criminal ; but to pass by the beau- 
ties lavi^ed before us, without observing them, is no less ingrati- 
tude than stupidity. A bad heart finds little amusement but in a 
communication with the active world, where scope is given for 
the indulgence of malignant passions ; but an amiable disposition is 
commonly known by a taste for the beauties of the animal and 
vegetable creation. 

Among the employments suitable to old age, Gcero has enu- 
merated the care of a garden. It requires no great exertion 
cf mind or body ; and its satisfactions are of that kind which 
please without agitation. Its beneficial influence on health, is 
an additional reason for an attention to it at an age when in- 
firmities abound. In almost every description of the seats of the 
Messed, ideas of a garden seem to have predominated. The 
word Paradise itself, is synonymous with garden. The fields of 
Elysium, diat sweet region of poesy* are adorned by the ancient 
writers with all that imagination can conceive to be in this way 
delightful. Poets have always been charmed with tlie beau- 
ties of a garden. Some of the most pleasing passages of Milton, 
are those in which he represents the happy pair engaged in cul- 
tivating their blissful abode. Pope also was 'distinguished for his 
love and taste for gardening; according to Warton, the esB^ 
chanting art of modem gardening, for which Great Britain is 
deservedly celebrated, chiefly owes its origin and its improvements 
to the two last named poets, Milton and Pope. Lucan is repre- 
sented by Juvenal as reposing in his garden. Virgil's Georgics 
prove bun to have been captivated with rural scenes, though, to the 
surprise of his readers, he has not assigned a book to the subject of 
a garden. Shenstone made gardening his study 4 but with aU his 
taste and fondness for it, he was not happy in it. Tie capti- 
vating scenes which he created at the Leasowes, afibrded him, it is 
said, Bttle pleasure in the absence of spectators. The truth is, 
he made the embelli^ment of his .grounds, which should have 
been the amusement of his life, the buaness of it ; and inv<^ved 
hinaself in such troubles, by the expenses it occasioned, as neces- 
sarily excluded tranquil enjoyment. 
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It is the lot of few to possess land so extensive and well 
adapted as his, to constitute an ornamental farm. Still fewer 
are capable of supporting the expense of preserving it in good 
condition. But let not the rich suppose they have appropriated 
to themselves the pleasures of a garden. The possessor of an acre, 
aye, even of a few rods of ground, niay receive a real pleasure 
from observing the progress of vegetation, even in a culinary plant. 
A very limited tract, properly attended to, will furnish ample and 
pleasing employment for an individual during those hours not ne- 
cesarily devoted to the calls of business or of duty. The operations 
of grafting, of inoculating, and of transplanting, are curious ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, which may be carried on even in 
a garden of contracted ciimensions ; and that they are pleasing as 
well as curious, those can testify who remember what thejmve 
felt on seeing their attempts succeed. * Amusement reigns,' says Dr. 
Young, * man's great demand.' Happy were it, if the amusement 
of managing a garden were more geneially relished. It would 
surely be more conducive to health, and the preservation of our 
faculties to extreme old age, were that time, which is now devo- 
ted to indolence or to trifling or vicious in-door amusements, Or 
which is wasted in bacchanalian festivity, spent in the open air, 
and in active employment — ^in other words, in the cultivation <tf 
a Garden. ' 



ROBERT BURNS. 

If the biogfrapher who records the errors and firailties of genius, had no 
other motive than a desire, by contrasting its darker shades with the 4ur 
and bright colours which have given it renown, to produce a finished pictofe^ 
we might admire his skill as an artist, but he would fail to interest us as a 
moralist and philanthropist Still more coldly and repulsively would we 
look upon the labours of a severe censor, whose sole task and pleasure 
should consist in a minute dissection and exhibition of conduct, the motivef 
of which he is, from primary defect of feeling, incapable of appreciating, and 
of crimes, the temptations to which, in strong and unrestrained passions, he 
can only measure by the cold calculations of intellect and worldly prudence. 
It is not by such measures that religion and morality encourage their vota- 
ries, or win over the sinner from the evil of his ways. If we recur to the 
past, it ought to be to convert it into a lesson for the future : if we allow ouis- 
selves to expose the errors of our fellow men, it ought to be solely that the 
exposure may serve as a warning and an example to ourselVes and aaaOK 
ciates, against similar errors. In the course of our own humble labour^, in 
the conducting of this Journal, we have endeavoured to^regulate ourselvep 
by this rule. We lay more^ stress on the deed than the doer, on the ^flfect 
than the motive ; we speak of what is evident, and of whit n ay be measured 
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liy the laws of evidence. It is not for us to search the heart, and to say that 
tibe follies and vices by which the health is injured, and peace of mind im- 
paired, spring from base feelings and corrupt motives. But when we aver, 
as from our own knowledge and belief founded on the recorded and authenti- 
cated knowledge of others, that particular practices and creeds are preju- 
dicial to the bodily vigour and mental seirenity of our fellow creatures — ^that 
they are founded in ignorance, and supported by {Hrejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion, we stand upon very dififerent ground. We now surround ourselves by 
ftcts and experience — ^not the last isolated fiict or e^qieriment, but the accumu- 
lation of ages, — ^not a huus natunSf but nature as she shows herself at large, 
and as she has been expounded and illustrated by her most industrious and 

, untiring observers. Thus supported, we oiten^find ourselves in array against 
hasty opinions and crude systems. Sometimes we even are oj^posed to our 
friend»— sometimes to genius for which we may entertain a warm and pas- 
sioaate adjuration. If these suffer, we ourselves are wounded ; we depre- 
cate the hard necessity of our fate; but, hard as it is, we cannot refrain from 
thinking in a particular manner, when we do so from what we believe to be 
iUU evidence ; nor can we, without insincerity, at all times refrain from giv- 
ing publicity to our q>inions, when we know that our range of inquiry has 
been more extensive, our accumulation of facts larger, than have been en- 
joyed by those whose public doctrines and hygienic revelations we criticise. 
These explanations are peculiarly called fbr, when we approach the con- 
sideration of the life of such a man as Robert Bums — 'glorious Bums,* as he 
is 80 often called, by some who think they see in this epithet, not so much an 
acknowledgment of his surpassing genius, as a title by which the sons of jovial 
mirth — ^the followers of Bacchus — the revellers of the festive board, claim 
him as one of their number, and as a patron of their order, and an evidence in 
their favour. The claim has been too often tacitly admitted; but it is ille- 
gitimate, and not sanotioned by the history of the man. His ** native wood- 
notes wild" were not the inspirations from the intoxicating bowl — ^they w«re 
the outpourings of a heart, whose possessor communed with the sublime and 
beautiful features of his own fair land — with its mountains, whose summits 
were in the mist — ^with its clear and rapid rivers—" its broomy and heathy 
braes — the deep dell, where, all day long, sits solitary plaided boy or girl, 
watching th^ kine or tlie sheep, — ^the moorland hut; without any garden,— - 
the lowland cottage, whose garden glows a very orchard, even now crim- 
809ied with pear-blossoms, most beautiful to behold,— -the sylvan homestead, 
sanding its reak aloft over the huge sycamore that blackens en the hill side ; 
the straw-roofed village, gathering with small white crofts its many white 
gable ends, round and about the modest manse^ and the kirk-spire covered 
with the pine-tree that i^uidows its horologe, — ^the small, sweet, slated, roral 

' town, low aiE( Peebles, or high as Selkirk, by the clear flowings of Tweed or 
fiCtrick, — ^there, in such sacred scenes," did the genius of Bums obtain ma- 
terials for his poetry. He has, indeed, kughed and caused joy and laughter 
at the festive board— he has written songs to he sung at it But we ought 
not to be ignorant of the feet, that "holding the plough was a fevourite situ- 
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s,tion with Robert fat poedc compositioDe, and some of lii« beet verses were 
produced while he was at that exercise." The veraea to the Mouse, oiid 
Mountain Daity, were composed at such times be these. The phrase, "Let 
ue worship God," need by a decent sober head of atkmily, inlroduciDg ftmily 
worship, seemed eo peculiarly venerable to Bums, tliat to the sen^ments 
inspired by it, we aje indehteil for the CWter't ffaturday Night, which, for 
the charms of verse — a happy bt«nding of genuine poetry, teeling, and re- 
ligion, ran!:a as a cfunpocition unique in its kind, worthy of daily recitation 
by every inhabitant of our land, trom the lisping intitnt to the man of many 
yeat^ We are left to infer from the language fS hia brother Gilbert, that 
this poem was composed in some of tlie frequent Sunday afternoon walks 
through the fields, of which Kobert was no fond. " It was on one of tiiese 
walkethati first had the pleasure," says Gilbert, "of hearing the author re- 
peat the Cotter's Boturdny Night." That inimitable song of "Scott uiha 
hoe isT Wallace bled," was conrpoaed when Bums was riding across the 
wilds of Kenmore, and exposed lo a violent storm. Mr. Symo, bis com- 
paniOQ on the occasion, tell us, that "the poet enjoyed the awfiil scene — he 
spoke not a word, but seemed wrapt in meditation. He was charging the 
English army along with Bruce, at Bannockburn." "He wasengaged in the 
same manner on our ride home Irom SL Maiy'e isle, and I did not disturb 
him." Next day he produced the song. It was while riding through a 
track of melancholy joyless muirs, between Gallway and Ayrshire, that he 
composed that fine plaintive song, " The Chevalier't LaatenC We learn, 
moreove)*, fh>m one of his biographsrs, (Dr. Carrie,) that influenced perhaps 
by habits formed in early life, he usually composed while walking in the 
open air. And Mr. Iiockbur1,(Iii/eo/Burvu,) tells us, when speaking of tho 
liabits of the poet at Elliesland, that he might be seen on a precipitous bank 
of the Nith, striding alone, early and lata, especially when the winda were 
loud, and the waters below him swollen and turbulent. For he was one of those 
that enjoy nature most in the more serious and eevere of her aspects; and 
throughout hia poetry, for one allusion to the liveliness of spring, or the 
splendour of summer, it would beeesy to point out twenty in which he records 
the solemn delight with which he twntemplated the melancholy grandeur of 
autumn, or the savage gloom of winter." 

Our readers will, we are sure, join us in the opinion, that the purest, 
noblest fervour of Burns's poetry, was excited by the objects of external na- 
ture — the scenery before his eye, the wind &nning bis cheek, and the rip- 
pling of the current, and song of the featnered tribe — or by the in-door scenes 
of quiet domestic worth. But wo have as yet only spoken of the poet — it re- 
ntains for us to say something of the man — of his physical peculiarities and 
suSerings, and of the influence which they exerted over hia moral and intel- 
lectual nature. The subject is a painful one, but it furnishee a salutary lesaou. 
Our information will be derived uiainly from Lockharl'a work already ad- 
verted to. 

Robert Burns inlieritcd from his father a robustness of frame, witli, however, 
no tittle irritability of temperament, and proneness to violent palpitation of 
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the heart He hioisel^ in the latter years of his life, spoke of his eonstitution 
and firame as being ab crigine blasted with deep incurable taints of hypodion- 
dria. An early acquaintance Gf the bard, who often ehared his bed with him 
at Moasgiel, relates, that the palpitation of the heart and threatening of faint- 
ing and suffocation, were so regularly his nocturnal vifiitants, that it was his 
custom to have a tub ci odd water by his bed side, into which he usually 
plunged more than once in the^course of the night, thereby procuring instant, 
though but short-lived relief His fiither was, in his humble station, a man 
eminently entitled to ret^pect ; few ^ understood men, their manners, and their 
ways*' better. He was also strictly religious, and exceedingly attentive to 
promoting the mental improvement of his children. No stronger evidence 
need be given of the reverential love with which he was regarded by them, 
than the fiict of his being the original of *^tbc saint, the &ther, the husband,*' 
so beautifully described in the ^ Cotter's Saturday Night" '* He conversed 
fiuniliarly^** says Gilbert Bums, " with us on all subjects, as if we had been 
men, and was at great pains, wfuie we accompanied him in the labours of the 
fiurm, to lead the conversation to such subjects as might tend to increase our 
knowledge or ccmfirm our virtuous habits." Robert, the poet, was at this time 
nine years of age. His mother is described as a very sagacious woman, with- 
out any appearance of forwardness or awkwardness of manner ; and it seems, 
that in features, and as he grew up, in general address, the poet resembled her 
more than his &ther. She had «n inexhaustible store of ballads and tradi- 
tionary tales, and appears to have nourished his infant imagination by this 
means ; while her husband paid mcHre attention to ** the weightier matters of 
the law." Tho'igh bom in comparative poverty, Robert Bums was in many 
respects the inheritor of noble qualities of mind and disposition, and of no little 
bodily strength, with, it must be acknowledged, some peculiar infirmities of 
both mind and body. ** His moody thoughtfiilness, and laconic style of expres- 
sion were both inherited from his father, who, for his station in life, was a very 
singular person.*' He was daily inured to a life of toH. At thirte^i years of 
age he assiisted in threshing the crop of com, (oats,) and at fifteen was the 
jyrincipal labourer on the farm ; fer his parents had no hired servant, male or 
female. To the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his life — fyt the 
anxiety of the brothers on account of their father's advancing age and infirmi- 
ties was great — Gilbert Bums attributes that depression of spirits with which 
Robert was so often afflicted through his whple life afterwards. At this time 
he almost constantly suffered, in the evenings, from a dull head-ache, 
which, at a future period, was exchanged for the palpitation of the heart, 
already spoken of. We are not, however, to suppose that the education of 
young Bums was entirely neglected. He and his brother, and a few other 
boys, availed of all the time which could be remitted from labour to leara the 
elements of English literature, from a school-master of the name of Murdoch. 
It has been sai^ of Robert, that he had read, and read well, ere his sixteenth 
year elapsed, no contemptible amount of the literature of his own country, 
and had even some smattering of French. 
Notwithstanding the great labour which was thought to be straming the 
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yoathful strength of the poet, hia biographer, Lockliart, Baya of him, in his 
seventeenth year, " Robert Bums's pereon, inured to daily toil, and continually 
exposed lo every variety of weather, presented, before the uBual time, every 
characteristic of robust ani! vigorous manhood. He says himself, that he never 
feared a competitor in any species of rural exertion; and Gilbert Bam8,aman 
of uncommon bodily atreng-th, adds, that neither he nor any labourer he ever 
saw at work, was equal to the youthfii! poet, either in the com-lield, or the 
severer task of the threahmg floor." His admiration for the fair sex early began 
to display itself, and was ever after among Ihe dominant passions of his life. 

His nineteenth summer was spent on a smuggling coast, a good distance 
from home, at a noted school, in learning mensuration, surveying, dialling-, &c. 
in which ho made good progress. But here it was, unhappily, that he also 
learned the Grat lessons in dissipation. Tbe contraband trade was at that 
time very successful, and it someticaes happened to him to fall in with those 
who carried it on. Scenes of awaggering riot and roaring dissipation were 
till this time new lo him ; but he was, and we are now using his own lan- 
guage, no enemy to social life. He ieomt to fill his glass, and to mix without 
fear in a drunken squabble. Had some kind and considerate friend warned 
the poet of the danger which he was then incurring, cuid entreated him to 
abstain entirely from the intoxicating draught, he would no doubt have bad 
to encounter the sarcasms and ridicule, if not of Burns himself, at least of the 
squirearchy of (he country, as well an the smugglers on the coast; all of whom, 
— snd perhaps they would have been joined in sentiment by the gen.lemen 
of the long-robe in Edinburgh — would have declared, that there are many 
virtues in whiskey ; that its temperate use could hurt nobody ; that it is the 
life of company and good fellowship; and thai to denounce its use entirely, was 
a hypocritical pretence lo sobriety, or puritanical and ascetic imposture, lo 
which genius and high feeling ought not to submit If a physician had as- 
sumed the task of monitor, he could have told the poet that spirituous potations, 
even if they imparted at the moment of their being drunk temporary exhila- 
ration — an effect, however, by no means certain — they would inevitably 
aggravate any constitutional despondency, such as Bums laboured under, and 
increase the violence and freq'iency of the fits of palpitation and feeling of 
BuSbcation, to wliicli he was also liable. The propensity which with him , in- 
stinctively as it were, required indulgence, was that lo poetical composition. 
It raged with sufficient fervour without the factitious excitement of the bottle. 
" My passions," says tliepoet of himaeiti "once lighted up, raged like so many 
devils, till they found vent in rhyme ; and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet." But evil example, and a desire to escape 
for the moment from depressing thoughts, in society more remarkable for bois- 
terous mirth than well ragulated taele, led Burns into repeating his convivia! 
excesses. In hia twenty-third year he went to Irvine, with a view of learn- 
ing the business of a flax-dresser, but hie career in this new line was short. 
The shop accidentally caught fire during the carousal of a Now- Year's day 
morning, and Robert was left not worth a six-pence. One of the moat inti- 
mate companions of Boms, while he lived at Irvine, was David Sillar, at this 
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time a poor acbod-nuuBter, and to whom the ^^ Epistle to Dovte, a hrtUker 
Poetf^ was Bubsequently addressed. Sillar, accordipg to all afxxnmts, was 
exceedingly jovial, in. life and conyereation. In the sequel, however>>he be- 
came remarkable for strict habits of abstemiousness ; but hip example for good 
was not so effective as it had been ^r evil in former times, in sveaying the con- 
duct of his friend Bums. / ^^ It M^as during the same period, that the poet was 
first initiated in the mysteries of free-masonry ; which was," says bis hrother, 
^ his first introduction to the life of a booaa-companicm. He was ;i|itroduced to 
St Mary's Lodge, of Tarbolton, by John Ranken, a very dissipated man, of 
oonsiderablei talents,^ to whom he afterwards indited a poetical eidstle." 

Here we must suspend our sketch of the habits of the great Scottish poet. 
Other matters claim to divide our attention, and require their share of our 
pages. 



CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 

DsBiBOvs of impressing on our readers the great impcntanceof that branch 
of physical education,, which consists in regular and graduated bodily ezer« 
cise, we continue to direct their attention to the means of carrying ^is ii^ 
effect in the most agreeable and salutary manner. On the present occanon, 
we avail of a work, by Signor Yoarino, which we have recently received 
from. London* — a plate from which, and the accompanying explanatory di- 
rections are subjoined. 

■'^The ExefCises, by balancing, are very well calculated to give streng^, 
ndt only to the arms and shoulders, but also to the back — and they may be 
regarded as among the most efficient- means of correcting that weakness of 
the muscles of one side, which leads to lateral curvature of the spine. As 
preventive means, these exercises, in moderati<Mi, may be directed by every 
teacher of calisthenics and gymnastics. As curative means— 4he disease 
having actually begun, they ought not to be had ^recourse to without the 
counsel and Cautionary advice of the fiimily physician. 

First Exercise.-^** llie pu];»l, placed at the balance,! the stick at the height 
of the breast, must take hsM of it, botli hands fi^sing the rilould^1E^ the nails 
outward ; she must bend the knees gentlv till they almost touch the ground^ 
rise in the same manner, change hands, me nails mward, repeating the same 
exercise sevenl times. See Plate, Jig. 1. 

Second Exercise. — The puinl, placed with both hands at the balance, 
inust bring the right foot forward, let herseUT descend gently, bending tiie 

* ** A Treatise on Calisthenic Exercises, arranged for the Private Tuition of 
Ladies.** 

t The balance is a moveable iastrument, supported by tneans of a hook, strongly 
fixed in the ceiling of a room, from which two^cords are suspended ; and at tfaie 
extremities of which is fixed a stick, made of a very dry piece of aah wood, four 
foet in length^ and an inch and a half in diameter. The middle of Aa stick tfaoald 
be wrapped with anv sort of soft substance, such as cotton, velvet; ibc to prevent 
it from hardening ^tae hands. In order to prevent the eords fixrni twisting, a 
swivel must be used, so that the balance may turn in any direction. 
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right knee and extending the left, supporting the body by the strength of the 
arms and toes, must raise herself in the same way, and descend backward, 
the right -arm and knee stretched, and the left bent; then return to her po- 
sition, making the same movement, and pUicing the right foot before; and 
repeat the same exercise as with the rig^t, and then return to her place : the 
same must be done with both together. See Plate^ J^, 2. 

Third Exer0i$e, — ^The pujiil, placed with both l^ds <hi the stick, must 
raise herself on the toes, leaning Jier body forward, extending the arms; and 
after taking her equilibnum, she must return lightly on her heels, the bddy* 
erect, and the arms extend«xi; alterwaids let herself 4fifloend backwards, the 
knees extended, and theikodj suspended by the arms; she most then rise in 
&e same manner and take her position. See Pkact Jig. S, 

Fourth Exercise. — ^The pupil, always placed in the same manner, must 
push the stick forward, extending the arms, and letting herself lean forward, 
the aroois bent, the knees stretched, and the toes on a line ; she must then 
raise herself by the strength of the arms and feet, letting h»self descend 
backward, with the arms and knees stretched, and the heels on a line, raise 
herself in the same manner and take her position. 

This exercise is illustrated by another plate in Signer Voarino's w(»k. 

Fifth Exercise. — ^The pupil, placed with the chest against the stick of 
the balance, the hands resting npon it, must set two steps forward, extend- 
ing the arms, bring the heels upon a line, raise the arras hi^h, stretched 
their full length, uid the^ chest thrown out, the shoulders considerably held 
back; she must then raise the body, bendjij:ig the arms and knees; and, 
setting the feet to the ground, return to her puce. See Plate^ fy. 1. 

Sixth Exercise.^Tha stick at the height of the head, the pu]^ must take 
hold of it with both hands, drawing backward the whole len^ of the cords, 
the arms extended, and the body resting on the toes ; she musft^then sprinff 
forward as far aa possible, the arms and biees bent, descend to Una ground, 
the heels on a line, the arms raised high, umL the chest thrown out; after- 
wards bend the arms, and return to her place, making the same movements. 
See Plate, fig. 1. 

Seventh Exercise. — ^The pupil, placed at one of the extremities of the 
balance, the feet i^ced under it, Uie hands crossed, the knees bent,Jtie heels 
on a line, must support her body by the arms, let herself descend tcWe left, 
and, turning completely round, return to her place : the pupil must perform 
the same movemeiit to the n^ht side, acting bv the same pnnciplea 

This exercise is also explamed by another plate in the work itsel£ 



BREAKFAST. 

The early morning meal is one of great importance to every regular liver : 
of all our meals, it is the one which can with the least propriety be dis- 
pensed with. A proper supply of wholesome nourishment in the morning. 
If requisite to repair the loss sustained by ftsting, tod the increased dis- 
charge from the skia, m the form of insensible perspnration in the night, and 
to fit the body for the active duties in which it is to engage during the suc- 
ceeding hours of the day. The keen aiq[)etite with which the fareakfiist table 
is approached, and the general feeling of well-being, experienced afler rising 
fiom it, are among the most certain evidences of a healthy stomach. To the 
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drunkan], the dyspeptic, uid llie bte riser, brRnkfaiit presentB but few at- 



In order fully to enjoy this meal, U is eesential that the iudividual abould 
rise from his bed an hour, at least, before partaking of it; that the Bupper, on 
the preceding- night, should liavc been light and sparing, and tlje sleep re- 
freshing. Want of appetite, ftir breahfiiGt, ie often occasioned by the relax- 
ing influence oFa wami bed, and an indolent or sedentary mode of life J the 
importance therefore, of reatoriag the activity of the stomach, by fresh sir 
and gentle exerciee, betbre sitting down to it, must be evident to every one. 
All persons, indeod, will find it to their advantage to employ the Intermediate 
time, between rising and sitting down tu tabic, either in walking out of 
doors, or movin|r about the house, and taking aome amusing exercise. Very 
active exercise should be svoided ; Tor fatigue or over-exertion has a direct 
tendency, particularly at this period, to impair the powers of the Elomach, 
and render it unfitted for digesting the food taken into it 

Immediately on reaching home, from the morning walk, hreskjast should 
be ready. Tlie solidity of thin meal should be regulated, even by persons in 
perfect health, by tlie amount of labour or esercise BubsequenUy to be en- 
gaged in, and by the time of dbing — as to the quantity of food proper to be 
taken, the calls of a natural appetite constitute tlie only safe guide. When 
Uic piiwers of digestioo are strong, the individual is engaged in active pur- 
suits, and his arrangements require that dinner should be pbstponed until a. 
Into hour, a soft bailed fresh egg, a slice of the lean part of cold beef or mut- 
ton; a portion of a cold roasted fowl, or even of abecr-stcaic properly cooked, 
may be added to (he bread and fluids ordinarily taken, in order to support the 
powers of the system, and prepare it for the exhausting efibrts to which it is 
to be exposed. The some diet may even be proper for persons of delicate 
habits, and for the aged, provided their appetite is good, and their stomach 
unaffected with diseoae. 

The^lBBtom of partaking, at this meal, of coffee or tea, is too deeply rooted 
to permit us, even were we inclined, to indulge the hope of producing, in 
I'egard to it, any important change. Against coffee, however, ks an item in 
the morning meal, when not too strong, and taken in moderation, with a suf- 
ficient amount of pure milh and sugar, we have no very decided objeclicos. 
In many instances, good chocolate, properly prepared, will constitute an ex- 
cellent substitute for coflee ; while those engaged in laborious employments 
will find in milk, and its various preparations with farinaceous substoncea, 
taken in the morning, a nourishment for more wholesome, and better adapt- 
ed to support tbeit systems through the toils of the day, than either cotTeeor 
chocolsie. To tea, especially green tea, for breakfast, we have certainly 
much stronger objsctiotiH than to coffee. 

From the breakftst table of all who are deairous of avoiding uneasy feelinga, 
and of preserving a sound stomach, should be absolutely banished every spe- 
cies of hot cakes. Good bread, well ^ed, and at least one day old, with 
Die addition of a moderate quantity of freidi buttf r, or what ia still more 
wholesome, bread slightly toasted, anil not buttered until it lins been allowed 
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to cool, should invariably be preferred to hot cakes, short cakes, or, in ftet, 
to cakes of any kind. If home-made bread can be procured, it is, when pro- 
perly baked, dways more nutritions, and easier crif digestion, than bakers* 
bread. Butter has been objected to, as a gross and unwholesome ibod ; we 
believe, however, the objection to be unfounded: butter, when perfectly 
fresh, that Is, free from the least tendency to rancidity, used sparing^, wi& 
bread, is very readily digested, and nutritious; so ftr from being detrimental 
to health, it has rather a contrary tendency : it is its immoderate use, by 
weak and irritable stonachs, that renders it unwholesome. There is one 
mode, however, in which butter is frequently eaten, that riiould be care- 
frilly ftbstained.from, especially by the delicate and dyspeptic — ^we mean, 
when spread upon hot bread, rolls, or cakes; the dly part of the butter 
being separated by the heat thus communicated to it, remains in the stoma<ih 
fin some time, producing heart4n]m, pam, and other uncomfertable sensa- 
tions. Hot buttered toast is another form in which the butter becomes 
injurious; it4eing converted, in preparing the toast, into an acrid, or 6ven 
caustic fluid, which disord^s the stomach* retards digestion, and produces 
pain and oppression, acrid eructations, &c. 

There can not, perhaps, be a more pernicious article served upoii the 
breakfiust table, than the very common one of salted fish, cooked by broiling. 
In the stomach of a ploughman, or other robust and active labourer, it may 
undoubtedly be digested with &cility, and without exciting a single disagree- 
able sensation ; but this is not the case with the less active and more irrita- 
ble stomachs (^ the sedentary inhabitants of a city. Salted and broiled fish, 
taken by the latter, even in quantities which might be esteemed very mo- 
derate, will produce a train of disagreeable symptoms, which sometimes con- 
tinue for the whole of the ensuing day and night Nausea, pain of the Bead, 
rancid eructations, and slight fever, or even eruptions upon the skin, not un- 
frequently result, in delicate constitutions, from partaking of this species of 
fooiL We have intimated above our objection, as a general rule, to|[Q||^nse of 
tea at breakfiist The Mowing -anecdote, related by the celebrated Aber- 
Aethy, may, on th» subject, aflS)rd a useful hint to many of our readers. 

** There was a friend of one of my pupils, whom he requested me to see ; 
and, upon my word, I thought she had all the symptoms produced by an or^ 
ganlc disease of the heart ; but re<!611ecting that similar symptoofis also re- 
sulted occasionally from disl^ase of the digestive organs, I said, *pray, madam, 
18 there no particular time at which you find your disease to get worse ?* * O 
yes,* die answered, * every morning, Immediately after breakftst' *Pray, 
what do yon take fbr breakfiust'!' The answer was, * always bread and tea,' 
*0, don't take tea any more,' was my reply; 'I woqld never take into my 
stomach that which seems to provoke the complaint' This led to a lecture 
on diet, and the result was, that she was to take bread and .milk ; however, I 
thought it was a gone case. About a year afterwards, I one day met my 
pupil in the street, and upon venturing to inquire of him, how the young 
lady I had visited was, he replied, *'0, sir, you have cured her, perfecUy 
cured her, by causing her to take bread and milk fbr her breakfast.'" 
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THE CATECinSM OF HEALTH." 

Tkb mode of conveying inrtri^ction by dialogue, has ai wajB been a finrourile 
and efficient one BiuDng the learned in the different sciencea, who are more 
intent on flictB, and pertinent illiistnitionB of these facts, tlian on a fine style. 
The very restraint which \a tlius imposed on an author, by compelling him to 
present only the essential fealurea of too subject, is greatly to the benefit of the 
reader and learner, whose attention is not diatnicted, nor memory fatigued, 
hy extnuieoue and episodical narrative snddiBCUSBJons. When Galileo wished 
to impress on his countrymen the truth and philosophy of tlie Copernican 
Byslem, he threw his argumentB into Ihe form of a dialogue ; in which, how- 
ever, he was not content with setting forth the beauty and harmony of the 
system which he advocated, but, unfortunately, for himself, he also cast ridi- 
cule on his opponents. The names of modem philosophers, aa well as the ex- 
ample of ancient sages, might he adduced in favour of moral and scientific col- 
loquies; but we need not display any recondite research to support the practice. 
The fevourable reception given by the reading public, for many years past, 
to the " Conversations on Chemistry" and " Natural Philosophy," and more 
recently "Vegetable Physiology," fully attests the excellence of the plan. 

Our remarks on the "Cateehiani of Hcaltli" will be brief; not that there 
is a commonity of authorship between ua who now give our opinions, and the 
author of the work — we are under no such restraint — but because we believe 
it carries with it, in itself, the best testimonials of its merit ; such as are 
recogniiable and appreciable at once, in running the eye over its pages. We 
know and esteem the author, and have full icliancc on the knowledge which 
he has brought to the task, and the caution witb whieh he oas embodied hie 
&cts in the present work. That it will tafae a place with the select cIsssieB, 
in the library of every reiding family, throughout the country, needs not the 
gifl oll^iphecy to afhrm. Eighty thousand copies of the first cditiou of the 
German work, which serves as the basis of the one before ua, were disposed 
of; and by a special decree of tho prince bishop of Wursburgh, it was, in 1793, 
introduced into all the schools withiii his diocese. We cannot allow oursalves 
to believe that there is less laudable ctirioaity, in whatever regards their bodily 
health and moral well-beiiig, »mong the American people, than -imong the 
Germans. Whatever meed of praise has been awarded to the original 
Catechism, is due, in a still greater degree, to the one now before ua, in which 
the additions and improvements are both numerous and important. It 
recommends iuelf in a more especial manner to teachers, and guardians of 
the young — in fine. It is just such a work as every fond parent ought to 
possess, who is ambitious of carrying into practice those precepts, in which 
are inculcated, in a concise and intelligible style, the best practical rules for 
increasing the healtli and vigour of children and of youth ; and of laying 
thereby, a foundation for a flourishing prime, and a useful and cheerful old age. 
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In our last page, will be foond an advertisement of tLe contents of the 
work. We sliail content ourselves with extracting the closing paragraph, as 
a good illustration of the spirit and scope of the aulhor^s labours. 

** d. 364. From the precedirig view of the causes by which the health and 
vigom dfthe sjrstem are promoted or impaired, what general concluskm is to 
be drawn V 

** A. That they vdio owe thmr Inrthand education tohealthy, well-infi)nned, 
and industrious parents; they who from their earliest infancy have constantly 
breathed a pure, fVesh, and dry air, and have been allowed the fteo and 
natux^ motion of their limbs in daUy exercise; they whose persons and 
apparel are always preserved strictijr clean; 'who in regard to their meals 
ooserve moderatkm, <nrder, and simplicity, and drink nothing but pure water; 
they whose habitati<nis are orderly, clean, dry, and well ventilated ; they who 
hcve been accustomed from their youth to order, assiduity, and industry; 
whose reason and virtue have been fortified and improved by early instruction 
and example; and who have been taught to fear God, love mankind, and do 
justice to all ; tbey, and they alone, can enjoy continued health and happiness, 
and have a well grounded hope of prolonging their mental and physical 
powers to the latest period.** 



AVERAGE OF AGES. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Academy of Medicine, at Paris, M. 
Moreau de Jonnte read a memoir entitled " A Statistical Sketch of the divi- 
8i(m of tLe populations of Europe into different series, according to the ages of 
the individuals who compose them." In this memoir, the auOior examines, 
successively, the relation which each series of ages bears to the entire popu- 
lation of each country. From various observations he has fouiid, that, in refe- 
rence to the population, Ireland is the country in which there exists the 
greatest numlMsr of individuals under twenty years of age ; they being as 
one is to two, or composing one half of the population; while in France 
they are only in the proportion of cbi3 to three ; and in Paris eroeci|^ only 

' as one to four. Children under five vears of age, bear, in Ireland, MHprticm 
to the population of onu to five ; in London, of one to seven; in F^rS(rof one 
to fourteen ; and in all France, of one to eight The pr^rtloq of individuals 
between twenty and thirty years of age, M. Moreau found to be very nearly 
the same in each country of Europe — ^forming one sixth of the population. 
In Paris they constitute one fifth of the population. It is at this peiiod of life 
that man is best enabled to resist tho causes of destruction. Of perscms 
between thirty and forty years, is composed one seventh of the population of 
France and fihveden ; and one eighth c^that of England and Scotiand. One 
eighth of the population' of France, and one ninth of mat of England, consists of 
individuals between forty and fifty years of age. In France Uie proportion of 
persons between fifty and sixty, is as one to eleven ; in England, as one to 

' fifteen. France possesses a greater proportion of individuals between sixty 
and eighty than England ; while the proportion of those between ninety ana 
ono hundred is the greatest in England. M. Moreau found, that of those 
between sixty and seventv years, the proportion was twice as great in Paris 
as in London ; and that of individusds between ninety and one hundred, the 
pixiportion was six times greater in London than in Paris. M. Moreau 
therefore concludes that the active population, or that composed of individuals 
between fifteen and sixty years of age, constitutes, in France, two thirds of its 
inhabitants ; while in every other European state it forms but one haU! Hence 
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it results, that Fruice, from an equal population, is able to bring into the 
tield more soldiers, by one eighth, than Bogland. 

According to the last census, we find, that in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, those under tiventj years of age, bear to the entire population, the 
proportion of 1 to 2; in iJie City proper, of 1 to 2.4, Those under five 
years, in the former, a proportion 'of 1 W 7; in the latter, of 1 lo8.8. Those 
between 20 and 30 years, a proportion of 1 to 5, in the whole counly, including 
the City ; in the City only, 1 to 4.9. Those between -30 and 40 years, a pro- 
portion, in the first, of 1 to 7.5 ; in the Utter, of 1 to 6.4. Tiio«e between 40 
and 50, in the entire county, are in the proportion of 1 to 13 ; in the City 
alone, in the proportion of 1 to 14.4. Persons between 50 and 60 years bear 
ft proportion to the population of the whole county of 1 to 24 ; of the City 
merely, of 1 to 25. In the coun^, the individuals between GO and 70, are as 
X to 43.6 ; in the City, as 1 to 4ft For every 346 individualH of the whole 
county, and every 319 of the City, there is one between 80 and 100. These 
calculations .'lave reference only to the white population of Philadelphia, 
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"SoHi very incorrect Btalemeiilif of the ages of Cardinitla and of the Biihops in 
Franca, were lately given in the Jjumai of Htatlh, which you may correct from 
ths official almanack of the Clergy. Out of 58 Cirdiaali existing in 1BS9, only 
10 were under 60 yeara of aco ; 4S above liO — of whom S9 were above 70 — 13 
abovB 80—2 above 90. Cardiail Fescb is natv 68 years old. {Qr. 86. T) 

" In France, out of BO Archbishops an d Bishopa in oBice, there areSS above 60 — 
of whom 35 are above 70, and 5 above 80. To (besa should be added in a calcu- 
lation of this nature, the ten Biahape superannuated or demissionary, who, when 
above 60, are admitted to the Royal Chapter of St. Denis. One of them, M. De 
VareiliBB, formerly Bishop of Gap. is 9T years old. Thus oat of 90 Bishops, 63 
are above 60 ; 40 eiceod TO ; and T or 8, 80. It justifies a remarlt made at all 
times by Physiciani, that lives devoted to temperance and virtue, exempt from the 
tumidt and eicessas of passions, generally give a larger total sum of years. — L." 

We have inaerlad the Foregoing paragraph which appeared a few weeks since jn 
the " Catholic Press," published at Hartford, Con., in conaequence of the iDtcreaU 
ing facts which it contains. The stalemenla in tbia Journal to which it alludes, are 
contained on page Id, of the present volume. They ore copied, as will be perceived, 
on refiirring to the article, from a memoir by M. Benoiston de Chaleauneuf. The 
authority which is conceded to this gentleman as a atatistical writer by hia own 
countrymen, and the circumstance of Uie memoir in question, having been read 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences at PartR, and approved of by it,alUr being- 
— - d by a committee cf its membera, precludes all doubt as lo its petlect 
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This, it ia true, is not diatinclly staled in our abstract; but the very circum Blanco 
of only 38 Cardinals, and 34 Archbishops and Bishiipe being enumerated, while 
in 1839 (here appears to have been 58 of the IbrmeT, and BO of the latter, ahould, 
have cBuaad the writer to pause before he pronounced the stalementa presented 
" very incorrect." A lilOe reflection would have convinced him that tt" =--"'" 
viduals to whose agea reference is made, were not intended to embrace the 
of the two classes of society to which they belong. 

The facta presented by the writer in the Catholic Press, so far from leading to 
diSerent result from tiial given by onr author, oonRrm in the most decided manni 
the truth of the very poaition, to establish which, was the object of M. Benoiitnn'sfl 
memoir. ' 

Encore eiiitintdeceui qui viviieui an !si Jum, tsao." 
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RADICAL DOCTRINE. 

When we ooonect the denunciatioa of whiskey, by the agitator OXSomifiU, (see 
p. 239,) with that of tobacco, by the radical Hunt, we are tempted to ask, whether, 
in this a^e of revolutions, order, decorum, and true politeness, are not going to 
change Ades, and leave patrician ezclusives, and collegiate exquisites, to dwell 
among the crowd 7 the plain, often vilified peopler'-the mtherto called * vuigat* 

** In a recent debate m the British House of Cominons, Humt told the minis- 
ters : — Their change of resolution respecting the duty on tobacco— that most 
filtby, disgusting, abominable weeJ — ^he had not the least doabt would be very 
generally approved of. Who would pretend to say that this odious plant was 
held in E!ngland a neoessurr of life 7 or who take it uten him to say that the 
ezecrt.ble, l^astly habit of chewing tobacco was a rational custom or l wholesome 
com^rt 7 (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Besides, no one can now-a-davs hope to 
wdk in the public thoroughfares without having to endure continual whiffs of 
noisome effla*. ia firom half-burnt cigars, smoked by ambulatory whiskered dan- 
dies — ^he would not call them gentlemen — ^who puflbd their smoke, and spat their 
saliva, in the most oflbnsive manner ima^rinable, on every side aroond them, in 
both streets and stage coaches at noon-day.** 

Just published and for sale at the office of this Journal, and by the principal book- 
sellers throt^ghuut the Union, 

THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH, 

Or plain and Hmple RtUes^for the Preservation of the Health, and Vigour 
of the Ckmstitution, from Infancy to old A^e, 

The Catechism is divided into two parts ; the first part consists of sixteen sec- 
tions, in which are considered Health and its blessings — Infancv — Childhood — 
Air — Exercise — Sleep— Food — Drinks — ^Tobacco— —Personal cleanliness — Clo- 
thing — Preservation of the external organs of Mnse — Injury from lightning — To 
avoid the effects of cold and dampness — ^Means of securmg the beauty and sym- 
metry of the body — Miscellaneous particulars. 

Part 2d, consists of 14 sections, treating of the occupations £ot the first hours 
of the day—- Breakfast — Forenoon luncheon — Dinner — ^Animal food — ^Vegetable 
food-Dessert-Fruit-Liquors-Aflernoon-Tea-Evening-Supper — Of the Passions. 



The first of a series of volumes,, to be entitled, '*Thx Family Librauy o« 
Health,*' in which will be ccmsidered separately the various subjects connected 
with the preservation of health, in language adapted to popular comprehension, 
will be shortly put to press at the Ofiice of the Journal of Health and.^mrnal of 
Law, No. 108 CI esnut street Each volume, of 18mo. size, will contuh firom 2 
to 300 closely printed pages, and may be had separately from the rest 



The Philadslphian, a Literary and Miscellaneous Religious Newspaper, print- 
ed on an impel lal sheet, is Dublisbed every Friday, by Wiluam F. 6EOi>BS,at 
No. 9 Library Street, Philadelphia; and is edited by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely,* 
p. D. The work is designed to diffuse all the current religious intelligence 
which is of importance, and to defend particularly the doctrines and usages of the 
Freshyterian Church in the United States. 

It will exhibit the benevdent efforts of Christians of every denomination, so far 
as may be compatible with c useful variety of religious essays on the most im- 
portant topics ; the discussion of ccmtroverted points of theobgy and morality ; a 
brief summary of political news, and secular affairs; biograpnical sketches of 
pious persons, the refutation of Universalism, Socinianism, and Infidelity ; re- 
ligious anecdotes, and such brief extracts as are judged suitable to promote the 
reasonable gratification and edification of sU who may subscribe to the paper. 

Teems. — $2 per annum, in advance. 



Notice, — ^WLile duly appreciating the punctuality of so large a majority of his 
subscribers, the publisher of this Journal is still reluctantly constrained to urge on 
delinquents the necessity of their paying up the amount of their subscriptions. 
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COHBUCTBD BT A» ASSOOIATION OF PBTBIOIANS. 

Ifealtb— the poor man's riches, the rich man's bliss. 

■■'■■■■ ■ ' . ■ ■ - - i ■ » J I ■ ■ 

Then came fiure May, the fiiyrest tnayd ofn grotmd, 

Deckft all with dainties c^ her season's pryde. 
And throvinf flow'res out -of her lap around : 

Upon two brethren's shoulders she did ride, 

The twinnes of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her like to their soyeraine Queene. 

Lord ! how all creatures laught, when bar they apide, 
And leapt and daunc*t as they had rayishH beene, 
And Cupid selfe about her fliittred all in greene. — Spencer. 

Mat has ever been the favourite numth of the poets, whose 
verses seem to have received the harmonious colouring of their 
subject, and been more rich in imagery, more musical to the ear, 
than in most of their other invocations to Apollo and the nine* 
The * Song on May Morning,' by Milton, displays such an exuber* 
ance, such a grace, so perfect a loveliness, as to make us com- 
pletely enamoured of the month and the season, and eagerly de- 
sirous of breaking, at once, all the artificial bonds of civic life, to 
wander amid the scenes of nature, and welcome sweet May, 
with her wreathed smiles and balmy breath, her garlands of 
flowers, and the witching strains of liquid melody, resounding 
from every bush and brake. In the language of the poet him- 
self, we would exclaim, 

** Hail, bounteous Hay! that dost inspire . 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing^, 
HUl and dale doth boast thy blessin|r p* 

Pity it is, that, with the abandonment of many absurd customs 
and festivals of our European ancestors, founded on feudiU ty- 
ranny, or gross superstition, we should, ':bo, nave resigned, to 
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such an extent as we have done, their rural qports and celebra- 
tions of the seasons ; when youth and age, those of high degree 
and the untutored peasant, were collected in the dance, or the 
race and agile feats, and, forgetting their cares and their griefs, 
participated withjoyous equanly in the gifts t>fjiature-r-the gifts 
of their common Father. 

Of the various festivals of the old world, none of a civil nature 
were so attractive or so poetical, so inspiring, and, at the same 
time, innocent, as the celebration of the first of May : — in the 
morning of which day, to use the simple yet expressive language 
of an old chronicler, "every man, except impediment, would 
walk into the sweet meddowe, and green woods, there to rejoyce 
ihcir Sphrits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and 
with the harmonic of birds, praising God in their kinde." Per- 
haps the universality of the practice df Mbying in England, and 
some of its attendant pleasures, are still more prettily set forth in 
the following stanza, being part of a poet's invitation to his mis- 
tress, to enjoy the festivaL 

** There *s not a budding boy or girle, this day. 
Bat is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deale of youth, ere thiB^ is coxae 

Back, and with white«tbom laden home. 
«Some have dispatcht their cakes and creame 

Before that we have left, to dreame ; 
And some have wept, and wooed, and pli^ted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere wc can cast off sloth.** — Herriek, 

But of all the groups ranging the meadows and the woods,. of 
a May morning, neither men in their prime, nor women in their 
maturity of beauty, nor blushing maidens, nor gay youths, can, 
for the time, compare with the little sportive beings, who have 
not yet passed cliildhood's limits. For them — ^the representatives 
of spring mom, themselves in the morning of life, would May seem 
more peculiarly to have prepared her pageantry. Their in- 
genuous prattle, and abundant promises of \niat stores of flowers 
they intend to collect, and how to be appropriated — -their en- 
treaties to mother and nurse to agree to accompany them — their 
* be sure to wake me early,* give to the eve of a May day a cha- 
racter of pleasurable hope and eager anticipations on the part of 
the children, and a sympathising spirit of gladness on that of th^ 
fond parents. When the. morning itself arrives, and the lit- 
. tie creatures, hastily drest, rush out to the fields, and give vent to 
their exuberant feelings of gladness, in hurried and often inarticu- 
late exclamation and lisping Questions : and even when they are 
seen snatching at flowers ofall colours — sometimes preferring the 
golden buttercup to the pale modest violet; and at otheirs, so 
eager to obtain its snowy bloom, as to incautiously gtasp the 
prickles of the thorn, we would not willingly chide them, nor 
vnsh them to be possessed of our worldly caution, gained by many 
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bitter lessons ; we rejoice rather to jee the impulses of a generous 
and confiding nature, which discovers nought but joy in smiles, 
and beaubr in flowers, nor suspects that smiles can mask a sad 
heart, or flowers a pointed thorn or poisonous juice. And then, 
after having gone their many sportive winding round, aud ccd- 
lected their nosegays, to see them return with flushed cheeks and 
spiarkHng eyes to their homes, and bounding into the room of an 
anxious, perhaps a sick, nK>ther; to hear them, each word, in their 
haste, tripping the other, narrate their little adventures, and 
make an ofiering of their flowers to their dear Mamma, or beg her 
to put them in water till Pa returns — all this proclaims the true 
poetry of the season — the glad tidings of a May day. 

While the children were thus sporting, the lads and lasses left 
their towns and villages, and repairing to the woodlands, by 
sound of music, they gathered the May or blossomed branches of 
the trees, and bound them with wreaths of flowers ; then return- 
ing to their homes by sunrise, they decorated the windows and 
doors with their flowery spoil, and spent the remaining hours in 
sports and pastimes. 

In some of the counties of Elngland, a large part of the villager^ 
or town-people, as the case may be, parade and sing the ^* May- 
er's Song.'' They carry in their hands large branches of May^ 
and they affix a branch either upon, or at the side of, the doors 
of nearly every respectable house in the place : where there are 
knockers, they place these branches within the handles. The 
larger the branch that is placed at the door, the more honour- 
able to the house, or rather to the servants of the house. If, in 
the course of a year,^^ a servant has given oflence to any of the 
Mayers, then, instead of a branch of May, one of elder, with a 
bunch of nettles, is affixed to her door : this is considered a ^reat 
di^racey and the unfortunate subject of it is exposed to the jeers 
of her rivals. On May morning, therefore, the girls look with 
some anxiety for their May-branch, and rise very early to ascer- 
tain their good or ill fortune. The Mayers are cEvided into 
groups, fantastically dressed, who dance and frolic throughout 
the day. It was the general practice, however, in all the towns 
and villages to erect a May-pole, which stood, as it were, conse- 
crated to the goddess of flowers, and round which the jocund 
swains or city youth danced with the maidens, to the sounds of 
music. This pole was covered with garlands and festoons of 
flowers and shrubs, and from its top streamed flags and handker- 
chiefs of many colours. 

Kings did not deem it beneath them to join in these rural 
sports ; and we are told that the imperious eighth Harry him- 
self, accompanied by his queen Catharine, rode a Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter's hill. The same 
chronicler, from whom we derive thb piece of information, re- 
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latesy that ^m the month of May, the citusens of Loodon (of all 
estates) lightly m every parish, or sometknes two or three pa- 
rishes joyiuDg tc^ether, had their several Mayings, and did fetch 
in May-poles, with divers warlike shewes, with good archers, 
morrice-dancers, and other devises for pastime, all the day long ; 
and, towards the evening, they had stage plaies and honfires in 
the streets."-— A ample rural festival^ could not he supposed to be 
introduced into a cibr without innovations and additions, by 
which its first great charm of amplicity and careless joyousneas 
would be lost — as we find was the case in the Maying in Lon- 
don, above described. We have not room to-day for notices of 
the diflferent groups of Mayers, who used to collect and parade 
through the metropolb; nor (tf the fashions df Maying in France and 
Italy: we shall conclude, for the pcesent,in the language of Wa^ 
ington Irvins, who says, *^ I value every custom that te^ to infuse 
poetical feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and 
soften the rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying their 
simplicity. Indeed, it is to the decline of this happy simplicity, 
that the decline of this custom may be traced ; and the rural 
dance on the green, and the homely May-day pageant, have 
gradually disappeared. In proportion as the peasant have be- 
come more expensive and artificial in their pleasures^ and too 
knowing for simple enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have 
been made of late years, by men of both taste and leammg, to 
rally back the popular feeling to. these standards of primitive 
simplicity ; but the time has gone by ; the feeling has become 
chilled by habits of gain and traflic ; the country apes the man- 
ners and amusements of the town, and little is heard of May-day 
at jpresent, except from the lamentations of authors, who sigh 
after it from dmong the brick walls of a city." In the which 
situation was, we opine, GreofireyOay6n, Esq. himself, at Hbe time 
he wrote, and in tne which we now are, while penning these re- 
marks, some few days before the first of May. - 



HYPpCONDRIACISM. 

Ths truth of the following remarks of Br. J. JohiDsoii, will be confirmed 
by every one who wd take the pains to test them by his own experience. 
They afRnrd a lesson from which all may profit 

As it is more easy to remove disorders in the beginning, than when they 
have taken deep root," so it is very important, both to the patient and practi- 
tioner, to detect the lighter Evades of what may go (xi, in the end, to con- 
finned Hypocondriacism, than which tiiere is not a raor^ intractable malady 
incident to man. It is Ibrtunate for the saiforer, when tmeqnivocal disorder 
of the digestive organs is an early feature of the disease ; for then his atten- 
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tion is directed to the root of the evil. It is also a. sign Ihat physical caiisea 
. are operating deleteriously, and these can always be more readily combated 
than moral cauaes. But when the disorder in tttc stomach and bowels is not 
very prominent, or is wanting, and the malady eIiowb its first approaches 
through the mediinn of the mind, or of distant sympathies in the body, the 
real state of the case is seldom aeoertained till Eerioue mischief is done. 
Whenever, therefiwe, a man finds any alteration in his temper or moml feel- 
ings, there being no adequate mora! cause, he should suspect some phytieal 
cause. Let liim then narrowly watch the state of these deviations frmn the 
natural temper or feelings, after free living and after abetinence, after cam- 
plicated dishes and after plain food, after wine and after water. If he does 
not iind »n increase or diminution of his mental or corporeal ailnients, ac- 
cording as ho leans to the one side or to the other of these pointa of regi- 
men, then I am no observer. Even if the original causes be purely of a 
moral nature— aa, for inet&nce, severe losses in business — still the mental 
despondency is aggravated by the morbid sensibility of the stomach — and this 
morbid sensibility is mitigated or exasperated by the quality and quantity of 
our tbod and drink. TIius, a man loses, by speculation, a certain sum of 
money, which makes a considerable impression on his mind, and depresses 
his spirits. After a while he fmde that time, instead of hewing the wound 
which misibrtune had inflicted, has increased it ; and that what he could look 
upon with some degree of fortitude in the beginning, is now become snch a 
source of despondency, tliat it haunts him by day and by night, and is for ever 
uppermost in his thonghts, and even his dreams. He finds, moreover, that 
some days he can view the misfortune with courage, and spurn the idea of 
giving way under it, while on other days it presents itself in the most fi'i^hl- 
ful colours, and he eeema completely deprived of all fortitude to resist its 
overwhelming influence. This is a true copy, of which I have seen muiy 
originals, during the late commercial distressee, and ruinous speculations. 
What does it teach us? Why, that moral affliction was borne with com- 
parative ease till the digestive organs were impaired through the agency of 
the mind, when reaction took place, and impaired, in turn, the mental ener- 
gies. — But how are we to account fbi the t^cl, that one day the individufU 
will evince fortitude, and the next despair, all the attendant circumstances 
of the moral evil remaining precisely as they were 1 It can be clearly ac- 
counted for from the occiiBional irritation of food or drink exasperating the 
morbid sensibility of the stomach, and thereby reacting on the mind. The 
temporary irritation over, the mind again recovers a degree of its former 
serenity, till (he cause is reapplied. I was led lo this solution of the enigma 
some years ago, by observing that a very aged hypocondriac waa every se- 
cond day affected with such an exasperation of his melancholy forebodings, 
that he did nothing but walk about his room, wringing his hands, and assur- 
ing his servants that the hand of death was upon him, and tliat he could not 
possibly survive more than a [few hours. Under these gloomy impressions 
he would refuse (bod and drink, and, in 1^ give himself up for lost, The 
BiKceeding sun, however, would find him quite an altered man. The cloud 
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had broken away, hope was rekindled, and the appetite &r food 9iid drjnk 
was indulged ad libUum, Next morning, all woiUd agam be despair, and 
nothing but death could be thoo^^t of. So he went on as regular as light 
and darkness. But if on the good day, he could confine himself to a very 
small portion of food, and the bottle was unopened, the next wodd be good 
also. This, however, was seldom done ; for as soon as he felt a respite from 
his miseries, procured by one day's abstinence, he returned to his usual in- 
dulgences, and again irritated his stomach and bowels, and^vtbrough them 
re^produced the blue devils in the mind. 



EXERCISE (WF INFANTS. 

A proper attention to exercise, is not less important during the early pe- 
rieda of infancy, than in after life. Upon it depends^ in no trifling degree, the 
health of the litUe being, as well as the proper ^velopment^ and freedom 
Irom deformity of every part of its body. An in&nt is, however, from the 
very state of its organization, unfitted to sustain any very active exer- 
cise. Its bones and muscles are as yet incapable of bearing the weight of 
the body, and of course all the exercise it can enjoy is that which is conmiu- 
nicated to it by its nurse or attendant The earliest species of exercise to 
•wbtch children are submitted, is that of rocking in a cradle. [Without oi:gect- 
ing to the motion thus communicated, when it is gentle and not too long 
coBtiniied* ot too frequently repeated, we must be permitted to say thaj; under 
. opftoBiie circumstances it is jnore or less injurious* It is especially so when 
reaatied to immediately after the child is taken from the breast, or for the 
purpose of composing it to sleep when restless or fretf\iL The best exercise 
fyt a young infimt is obtained by allowing it to amuse itself upon the nurse's 
lap, and by carrying it frequently about in the arms. When sufficiently o^ 
to be attracted by surrounding objects, taking it frequently into the open air, 
eq[)eciftlly in the country, during the milder seasons of the year, has a highly 
beneficial mfluence. The freshness, beauty and variety of the scenes of na- 
ture are highly attractive even at a y&ey early period of life, and the impres- 
sions resulting from them are always <^ a salutary kind. In carrying an 
infant, some impcnrtant precautions s.re necessary. The back bone is at this 
period almost entirely composed of a soft yielding substance, that is incapa- 
Ue o( supporting the wei^t of the head and other parts which rest upon it, 
in the erect position of the body. To prevent deformity, therefore, a young 
child should not be held in a sitting posture upon tiie arm of the nurse ; it 
ought always to be carried in the arms in a half lying position, so that the 
head, and every part which bear upon the spine, receive a proper support 
In delicate infants, a permanent bending of the body to oae or other side has 
frequently been caused, by their bemg qarried for too long a time in the 
nurse's arms without changing |^ position in which they are held,; To ob- 
viate this,' the chiM should be carried, by turns, on Iwtharvis. 
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It ia very common to toes t ;oang child up and down, in llie arm^, held at 
full length from the body. The action thus communicated ia of too violent 
a kind to be borne witb impunity in tlie e&rly periods of in&ncy, to say nothing 
of the serious accidents which may reanlt from it, even when the ntmoat care 
IB oheerved. Aa aoon as & child ia able to sit alone, placing it upon a. carpet 
or soft cushian spread upon the floor, and allowing it to amuae itself with its 
tojB, is ikr preferable to constantly nursing it in tie arms, or allowing it lobe 
rocked ht hours in a cradle. 

It ia only towards the end of the ninth month, aud frequently even later, 
that it ia proper to learn a child the uac of i« feet. As s general rule, no 
particular attempt should be made to induce it to walk at an early period; the 
bones not having acquired a suiticient degree of solidity to support the body, 
every eflbrt to place the child upon its feet, is calculated to produce consider' 
able and pemrnneot deformity; and" bo fer from promoting, to retard the 
growth of the body. In ieaming a child to walk, it should be left entirely to 
its own efibrle ; all artificial support is injurious ; aa generally applied, this 
support has a tendency to produce an unnatural elevation of the shoulders, 
while the inlant, depending upon it almost alone for the support of its body, 
is accustomed to bend loo much forward, ortoone aide. By this may he laid 
the foundation of a permanent deformity, or at least of an ungraceful gait, 
which it is ollen impossible, in after life, to correct. A1I that need be done 
to induce a child to walk at the proper period, ia to place it upon a carpeted 
floor, aud to present to it at alittjsdistanca some attractive object: the desire 
of obtaining this will overcome the fear of tailing, which is experienced in 
first attempting to walk alone ; and in a. very short period the tottering and 
uncertain step which is then exhibited, will give way to a firm, confident, and 
upright carriage. Bven after it has learned to walk, a child should not be 
urged to use its foet for too long a period at a time. The powerful and novel 
actiwi into whicji the several muscles are thrown, produces very quickly 
fatigue, while it is to he recollected that the bones are still easily bent, when 
they are called upcn to sustain the weight of the body, and the force of the 
muscles, for any length of time. 



INFLUENCE OF TRADES IN PRODUCING CONSUMPTION. 

Some interesting researches have been recently made, by M. Benoiston 
de Chatcauneuf, in relation to the inftuence of certain occupations, in the 
production of pulmonary consumption. The attention of this gentleman was 
first directed to the subject, from witnessing the number of deaths, from that 
disease, in the commune of Meus, in the neighbourhood of St. Agneau, 
where the business of digging and manufacturing gun flints is very exten- 
sively carried on. By examining the registers, and comparing the number 
of births and of deaths, during three periods of ten years each, takmg into con- 
sideration, at the same lime, the amount of population at eich of these pe- 
riods, he came to the conclusion, that hiinian life has been shortened five 
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ymn ia this commune. During the first period, the aven|;e duxatian of life, 
anoi^ the inhabttantB, being 25 yeftrs and 8 months, while during the latter 
period, it was only 19 years and 2 months. ICBenoiston conceives, that 
this increase of mortality, since the introduction, into this commune, of the 
^cteasive manuftcture <^ gun flints, must he re&rred to the circumstances 
of the daily lifeof theartiaans; the inhaktion of the particles which escape 
flrom the gun flints, in the process of giving to them their igsto^ fiirm, caus^ 
ing a very great number of those employed in tiieir manufacture, to be a^ 
fected with disease in the lui^fs. M. Bendston was led, fieom. this .circum- 
stance, to extend his investigations to the^individuals of o$her <»ccupatioQ8, 
wiio are exposed to a sinular cause of disease. He procured a list of the 
persons admitted ftc pulmonary complaintB, into three of the principal hoe* 
pitals of Pms, during a period of five years, firaen 1S01 to 1826. Among 
mechanicB who, Hke bakers, coal-men, cotton^spinnerB, &c. breathe an 
atmo^here loaded with a fine vegetable dust, he found the average amount 
of consumption was 2.22 per cent or a Uttle more than tw^ity-two indi> 
viduals in the thousand of this class. The mortality, from oonsumption, was 
the least among' ootton-sfMnners and carders, being about IS to the thou- 
sand, and the greatest bemg among coal-men, ^bout 41 to the thonsaad* 
Among those who lareathe aa stmoq[ihere,4)harged with mineral dust, auch 
as stone cutters, &c the average number of deaths, fi!om diseases of th^ 
lungs, was 2.99^ per emit or nearly 90 persons in a thousand* . AsaoiDg la^ 
bourersj engaged in hewing etone, the mortality, from this cense, is least, 
being 18 in a thousand; while it is tin greatest amcmg plasterers^ ra^eeeding 
90 in a thousand. Among those who breathe aa atmosphere loaded with 
fine particles of animal matter, such as wool and hair carders, brudi makem* 
fbather men, &c. the nverage number of deaths, from diseaaee of the lungi^ 
Vas 5.44 per cent cMrupwards of 64 persons in a thousand. The smallest 
mortality, from these complaints, was among the carders ; the greatest among 
those who work in feathers. The general conclusion of M. Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf is, that the danger of attack, firom consumption, among perscms 
whose occupations oblige them to breathe an atmosphere <4a«ged witii dust, 
will be found to be 2.40 per cent ; in other words, 24 persons <^ every 1000, 
of such individuals received into the hospitals, will be found to be labouring 
under consumption. 



TEMPHRANCE ADDRESSED 

OawABD and glorious is the march of temperance. The judges, the divines, 
the physicians of the land, are its standard bearers. Its cause is nobly sus- 
tained by all classes, among which the two most productive, most powerfiil and 
industrious in the country, the fiirmers and the mechanics, seem at length to 
have their eyes opened to their true interests-— to that which is of mor^ price 
than a good market It is a delightful task to record the opinions of such men 
in such a cause, as we almost dally see before us the transactions of tempe- 
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nnee societies. The three addre^ges at this moment cm our desk, are all- of 
them worthy of especial notice and oommeodi^iOD. The first is by Dr. 8eir* 
ail, IProfesBor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Colombia College, District 
of Columbia-*delivered before the Washington City Temperance Sociafcy, 
Nov, 15, 18S)0. The second, by Mn Fessenden, delivered before the Cbwlee- 
town Temperance Society ; the third, by Judge Crandi, of the District of .Co* 
lumbia, at the annual meeting of die Wariiington City and Alexandria Tem^ 
perance Soeietie& 

We should owe Ik, Sewall, and the iriende of the temperance caMf 
throughout the United States, an apology, for not halving noticed his excellent 
address at an earlier date, Imd we not at first been prevented from ddng so bgr 
accidental circumstances, and subsequently seen the copious extracts made 
from it in so many widely circulated Journals; and also learned that it had 
been, as it well deserved to be, stereotyped. After some preliminary re^ 
marks, in .a style of animated Sequence, Dr. Sewall reviews the efl^to of 
ardent spirits, 1. On the moral powers, 2. On the inteUeciwd powers. STOn 
the physical powers. Under the 'second head, after speaking of the stopifying 
efi^ts of ardent spiritson the mind, he says, . *• < 

^* On the other fuuid, we^shall find, hy lookipg aver the. biography ii, tht 
great men of every- age, that those who have possessed the dearest and nxMl 
powerful minds, neither drank spirits nor indulged in the pleasures of the table, 
air Isaac Newton, John liocke. Dr. Franklin, John Wesley, Sir William 
Jones, Jdm' Fletcher, and President Edwards, furnish a strikmff illustration 
of tills truth. One of the secrets by which these men produced such aston- 
ishing results, werO enabled to perform so much intellectual labour, and of so 
high a grade, and to arrive at 'old age. in the enjoyment of health, was a rigid 
course of abstinence." 

Under the third head, he passes in review the more immediately disgusting 
symptoms of habitual drinkmg of ardent spkits, perceptible to the senses, of '* 
those with whom the tippler associates. These are,. 1. The odour of the breath. 
2. The alcoholic odour of the perspirable matter. After these Dr. Sewall 
points' out the marks of early debility and decay in the- drunkard, and detuls 
with precision the internal changes, and the deterioration c^ the functioae 
of the animal economy. The halHtual drinker of ardent sj^its is liable 
to changes in his stomach, Uver, hrain, heart, lungs, and the.functioM 
of each respectively. And yet, deplorable infiituation ! the misguided crea- 
ture oftoQ alleges, as an excuse for his tippling, or daily use of ardent 
spirits, which is tippling, that lie su^rs in some one of these oreans, and gets 
momentary relief m this way. Bat what a relief! A pleasurable moment to 
be repaid by hours and days and weeks of -disease. Dr. Sewall shows that 
the use of 4»dent spirits 2cts on the blood, impairs its vitality, diminishes its 
red colour, and renaers it unfit to istimulate the heart 

Mr. Fessenden is editor of that very useful and deservedly popular work, 
the New inland Farmer, to the general merits of wliich, we, on a former 
occasion, bore our foeble testimony. Mr. F., during his editorial and agricul- 
tural labours and correspondence, must have enjoyed ample opportunities of 
knowing the farmer's habits and tastes, and what is useful and what detri- 
mental to his health and hoosehdd economy. His testimony, therefore, agafniC 
the use of ardent spirits^ under any giiise, must carry with it great weigliti 
and we sincerely hope it will have on his countrymen the salutary efll^t 
whi<^ it is so well calculated to produce. We hardly know what pari of the 
address to extract in preference to another. ' We only regret that our selee- 

Voi.. II.— 34 
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tioDB must, from our limited space, be for the present go few in number. The 
foUowingr is a good reply to those who argue in favour of ardent sfnrits, that 
gluttony is as bad as drunkenness, and that we might as well declaim against 
moderate eating as against the moderate use of alcoholic drink. 

**The difference between excess in eating, and the drinking of distiHed or 
4brmented liquors, is marked by the following, among other lines (^distinction. 
The one is the abuse of a good things and the other is the use of a bad thing: 
In the former case we t^ke too much food^ in the latter case we swallow more 
or less poison. Aliment should be taken with moderation ; alcohoi, however 
mixed, disguised, diluted, or compounded, should not be taken atalL** 

The enslaving power of strong drink is well set forth by the author, when 
he says, 

'' Intemperance is a foe to freedom. A sot is a slave to an app^tite^ which 
uses him with more cruelty than ever Algerine task-master manifested to a 
miserable captive. In the ^rst place, the monster-vice strips its victim of his 
property, secondly, his charact^ and renntation arfe sacrificed to l^e insatiate 
power, m whose manacles he is bound. ' He is then scourged by disease, stim- 
ulated into the commission of crime, and forced to do the foulest work of the 
fiyul fiend that possesses him, without fee or reward ; thus realizing to their 
utmost extent, the truth of the sacred adages, *■ the way of the transgressor is 
hard ;* and * the vmges of sin is death.' ** 

How many thousands and hundreds of thousands — should we •exaggerate 
if we were to say millionsl— of our fellow-citizens can testify to the correct- 
ness of Mr. Fessenden's description of the domestic misery caused by intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

The advice of Mr. Fessenden, oft urged by others, and yet, alas, so. ofl 
^forgotten, should be a part of the daily advice of a mother to her daughters; 
aye, of all parents, to even their lisping babes. It is, for females to shun the 
addresses of any suitor, who is a drunkard, of even at all addicted to intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

-We have marked other passages of Mr. Fessenden's excellent address, for 
publication in a future number of the Journal. 

Judge Cranch, though he follows soon after Dr. Sewall, shows that neither 
the interest of the subject, nor the great zeal add ability of its advocates^ are 
less now than heretofore. We may presiune that the professional habits of 
Judge Cranch would natundly give weight to the value of testimony derived 
from the statistics of intemperance. Hence we can have less hesitation m 
adopting his statements and inferences. He shows that two years ago, be- 
fore the influence of tempertince societies began to be generally felt, the 
consumption of ardent spirits in the United States was seventy^u>o miUions 
ofgaUons, which, at sixty-two and a half cents, is fortnight milli^^ qf 
doUars. 

" This amount is annually lost tO: the country ; as much lost as if as many 
ddlars were actually cast into the sea ; for U)e spirits are consumed without 
the least benefit in return. 

"The grain destroyed, the labour of raising the grain, and converting It 
into spirits, the fuel consumed in the manufacture, are all lost to the country. 

" Although the farmer is paid for his gmin, and the distiller for his liquor, 
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yet the poor man who buys it ^ts no return but poverty, disetse, and mieery. 
To him and to the country, it is worse than a totalioss. 

** The wealth of a oonntry iarises from the produce of the soil, and the labour 
c^the inhabitants. The loss of hibour, therefore, is the loss of wealth. 

** There are in the United States, 375,000 regular drunkards.- These, upon 
an average, do not earn more than two thirds as nmch as If they were sobpc* 

'* Here is an annual loss of lUO days labour of each drunkard, worthy if he 
were sober, at least 2Q cents a day ; making a loss of 15,000,000 of dollm per 
annum. 

**It is estimated, that of the habitukl drunkards, one in^ten annually comes 
to a premature death, and that their term of life is, upon an average, jhortenad 
ten years. Of the 975,000 regular drunkards, therefore, S7,w0 are killed 
annually by ardent spirits, and ten years labour of each of them is lost to the 
country. It is reasonable to suppose that each of them, if sober, might hatre 
earned, upon an averajg^e, 60 dollars a year more than the copt of his support 
The loss of ten years kbour of 97,500 men, at 50 dollars per annum, is a kw 
of 18,750,000 dollars. 

'* It ia admitted on all hands, that at least three fourths of the whole cost ef 
crime in the United States, is chargeable to the use of ardent spirits. Mr. 
HopKiHS, of New York, who seems to have been very cautions in his estimates, 
has stated in his communication to the Executive Committee of the New York 
state society, for the promotion of temperance, published in the first annqtl 
report of tlut society, that the result of his calculation gave a total amount of 
eight million seven thousand doUars as the cost of crime to the United States ; 
three fourths of which, chargeable to intemperance, is six miUion five hundred 
and twenty-Jive thousand dollars, 

*' It is also generally admitted that three fourths of the cost of pauperism is 
chargeable to the same cause. 

** Mr. HopKiRs, in the same communication, estimates the whole annual 
cost of pauperism in the state of New York, exclusive of the city, to be thr^ 
million eight hundred thousand dollars^ the wjiole of which, he thinks, miffht 
be fiiirly diarged to intemperance. I, however, take only three fourths of it» 
which is luH> miUion e^ht hundred and ffty thousand dollars, 

'* To these might be added, the exnense of those paupers who are supported 
wholly or partlaUv by private and inoividual charitj^— orphan asylums, insane 
and other hospitau, and houses of refuge for Juvenile Qffenders---and the less 
of labour of jnrisoners confined for trial, or knt punishment by mmpie impri- 
sonment, or for debt— three fourths of all which are properly chargeable to the 
use of ardent spirits. The amount of private charity is probably much greater 
than that of publia" 



LET US BE CONSISTENT. 

The membersof Temperance Societies, in both town and country, animated 
by a most praiseworthy spirit of phUantiiropy, are making great, and we 
rejoice to add, succeesfol efforts to discourage the use of distilled liquors. 
They do not confine themselves to' simply warning their fellow citisene 
against the dangerous habit of drinking these liquors, and, the evils and eno^ 
mities of drunkenness, which are so often the effects of that habit ; but they 
go still forther. They declare, on the'&ith of general experience, that tfaeie 
is no safety but in entire abstinence. They affirm, and affirm truly, that alp 
coboi, (more than one half, or 50 per cent of which enters into the oompon* 
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tbn of dibtilled liquors,) is a poisonous agent, ponessied of no nutritive pr9* 
perti^ whatever^ nor .capable, under any circumstances, of imparting perma- 
. nent strength to the living body. . Like all olher poisons, it may, on occasions, 
be employed, in minute doses, to a medicine; but, li^e all medicines, its 
habitual use is fraught with disastious consequences, and becomes eminently 
deleterious and destructive to the ftmptioiis of the animal eeonomy. 

So far the opinion of these pbilan^ropists is uiiquedtionably correct, and 
the advicfe fi^iich they deduce from it, of abstinence from poison, worthy of 
universal adoption. But are they consistent when they themselves drink 
wine and beer, and even, on occasions, contend for the necessity of such sub- 
stitute^ as these for ardent spirit. - 

thirst, let us say a few words, on' the circumstances under which any sub- 
stitute is thought oeceasary. 

The habitual drunkard would suffer, according to some well-meaping per- 
sonm if he were suddenly deprived of the stimulus <^ ardent spirit, and al- 
lowed no wine or malt liquor. The transition from a habit of repeated 
intoxication, to drinking nothing but water, is by them thought hazard- 
ous, if not dangerous. The reply to this opinion ^hall be given in the. 
language of Trotter, physician for many years in the Britidi navy, and 
whose opportunities for observation, both oii fsea and shore, were very ample 
and diversified. 

*' Weire the habit of dram-drinking a salutary practice there might be 
some truth in this dictatorial prescript. But as ardent spirit is u strong, poi-r 
son, to both soul and bodv, and forms no part of-that nourishment whi<£ pan 
be converted into animal matter, I have never been able, after the most un- 
wearied application iii the exercise of my profesnon, to find a single fact m 
flopport 6f a doctrine so destructive to motal and phvaical health. , When- 
ever I have known habitiml ebrietjr overcome, it has been where all species 
of liquors were given up, in toto, from the. Jirst,** 

This opinion of Dr. Trotter has been confirmed bv a vast body of facts, 
among the most interesting and concludvc of which, are, the good health 
which has followed the confinement of habitual drunkaids in prison fyr 
crimes, or in asylums for insanity, when evei^ k^d of intoxicating Uqiior 
whatever has be^ withheld at once— water bemg the only dirink allowed to 
them. Of course, the man who uses ardent spirit daily, but short of drunk- 
enness, need not fear to entirely abandon its use, nor think it necessary to 
substitute wine, beer, or cider, in its place, or to have recourse to any other 
beveraf^e than simple water. The history of temperance reformationa 
throughout the country abundantly provesthccorrect&ess of this opinion. 

Since it has been shown, that persons in every variety <^ climate and ex- 
posure, of occupation and trade, have preserv«l their health and strength, 
and havd attained a cheerful old Sjge,. with no other 4riBk than simple water, 
nd one can contend fbr the necessity^ to man's well-being, c^any omer drink. 

But the plea of necessi^ being abandoned, that of gratifving the taste, 
cheering the mind, and giving strength and vivacity to the body, has been 
ur^ed by many members of Tl^mperate Societies, in favour of fermented 
licmora 

/Hie mere ^tification of taste, even when that taste is not, fiv the most 
pMrti an acquired one, as. in the case of fermented liquors, will not^ we be- 
lieve, be allowed to go for much in arj^inent — since, if so allowed, it would 
be a reason for taking sundry deleterious agents, and even poisons, because 
the taste is agreeable. We do not allow it any weight in bur denunciatiotta 
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s^UBt tLe use of distilled liquors, and our argent recommendations to dc- 
BiBt enlirely from drinking' or lasting them. 

The alleged immediate e/tecta of fermented liquors, in cheerfulnera and hi- 
larity, and a feeling of buoyancy and elevation, with readineEs to engage in 
bodily effort, are any thing but uniform or certain ; and even if they were so, 
ought not to engage ua to use them frequently or habitually ; since the eame 

Clea, BO loD^ set up in favour of dlatilled liquors, ia now pronounced by us lo 
a utterly (ntile, as it would be were we to urge it in favoiir of the habitual 
use of opium, or any otlior T)leaiantly inloiicating drug — for this irresistible 
reaBDO, that the secondary and remote eOecta of all these articlea are, under 
these ctrcumstances, unpleasant and dangerous lo healtli and morals. 

It may be said, however, that liere we anticipate the judgment of con- 
demnation which ought to be passed on tlia habitual or frequent use of fer- 
men1«d liquors. The friends of these latter have not a very decided creed 
in this matter. Some iusist on the pleasure and utility of drinkmg wine — 
others will abandon wine if they can retain beer — a third set, and they deem 
themselves the most patriotic, contend that, although we may agree to ftive 
up wine and malt liquors, yet, the use of cider, the iuice of oilr national &uit, 
ought by all means to be continued and encouraged. 

Let us examine tliis question. Alcohol is the denounced poison — it is that 
on which the deleterious properties of distilled spirits exclusively depend. In 
these liquors it is found in tlie proportion of 51 to 64 per cent — Is alcohol 
found in fermented liquore! Of a surety it is. It constitules from 10 to 25 
per cent of wines, varying with the species. Of Port and Madeira, it con- 
slitutea about 23 per cent : of Claret 15 per cent. 

Alcohol enters info Ibc composition of cider, in the proportion of 8 per- 
cent. It forms nearly 7 per cent, of ale and brown stout, and rather more 
than 4 of porter. 

At the above rates, a person who ehould drink a bottle of port or Madeira, 
eupposmg It to contain a quart, would drink nearly as much alcohol as is con- 
tained in a pint of brandy. 

But it will be alleged, that the alcohol in wine, is more diluted with water, 
aiwl modified by other ingredients, than it is in ardent spirit. If this be the 
argument against the latter kind of liquor, all that is necessary is, to drink 
it in the form of grog, sweetened with a little sugar. 

Let UB suppose a person to drink a tumbler full of spirit and water, the 
former being in the proportion, and to the eye it seems the customary allow- 
ance, of a wine glass full, or one-sixth of the whole. He takes a beverage, 
having about nine per cent of alcohol in it ; nearly equal in strength to a 
tumbler full of cider, or two tumblers full of porter or ale. The actual amount 
of alcohol in this tumblerofgrog, isequal to wbatiscootamed In two glasses 
of Madeira, and three and a half of claret wine. The members of most 
Temperance Societies tell a drinker of ardent spirit, that his single half 
pmt of gr<^ daily, is fraught with danger — it is a lure to disease and death, 
or what is worse, to habitual drunkenness, with blighted fame and beggared 
family. They are right. But IhouBands have no scruple in taking, each his 
two glasses of Madeira wine, or half a pmt of claret a day, and call them- 
selves exceedingly moderate, quite temperate and gentlemanly, and all that 
Bort of thing. Is thia consistent ! 

It is alleged by the advocates of fermented liquors, that the alcohol is so 
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combined jvith the ot|ier ingredieDts, as not readily to cause mtoxication, nor 
to produce the other prejudicial efi^ts of ardent spirit Whatever {ureten- 
aions might be set up, in tins respect, infayour of pure wines or cider, cannot 
be made to apply to these liquors, as met witb^ in corameice. All the wine^ 
we meet with, have uncombined alcohol— they all contain miore or less ardent 
spirit, and are, as. Professor Rafinesque truly called them, toin^-grogg. 

Xet us next inquire into the nature of the other ingredients combined with 
alcohol and^ water, to Ibrm wine--r-we will suppose it to. be pure wine. They 
vary with the kind of wine.- In tiie red varieUes, tmmin, or the astrin^feht 
principle, is met with. In the sweet ¥^ine, there is isugar and mucilage. 
Tartaric, and sometimes, acetous acids, are very common elementa; also, 
mmute portions of various salts, in most of the wines* 

How is the health aSected hy the habitual use of vinous beverages T Tan- 
nin, the astringent principle, is occasionally iserviceable as a m^icine; but 
whdn persistently contjnucd to be used, it, as well as the ieustringent vegeta- 
ble substances, and bitters, are invariably prejudlQial ta digestion, and bring 
on tremors and the most alarming complaints of the nervous system. The 
acids in some, and the small ptoportxyn of mucilage and sugary with alcohol, 
in other wines, cause fermentation in the stomach, retud digestion, and 
contribute to the coming on at gout and rheumatism, and diseases, of the 
skin and kidneys. Hence physicians ^nd, that where a stimulating drink is 
, required-*-and, happily, the necessity is now deemed of rare occurrence, in 
dyspeptic and gouty Jmbits, that spirit and water is a safer drink, by a^ee- 
ing better with the stomach, than wine, (»r wine and water« and espeoally 
Uian the light wines and malt liquors. 

The danger of even moderate drinking oi' distilled liquors, now so gene- 
rally ackpowledgedi has, to a certain extent, its counferfNurt ini the rc^^ar 
drinking of wine and other fermental liquors. The arguments in ^vour of 
total abstinence, in the one case, apply, with nearly eqiud ferce, in the other. 
The annals oi intemperance indude a Isr^e number of persons in northern 
Europe, especially Great Britain, distinguished by tiieir ialenjLs or elevated 
rank and station,, who beg^ and neany finished, their career as wine-bib- 
bers : nor are instances, both numerous and remarkable, of the same nature, 
wanting in this country. The inhabttants of wine countries, whom we look 
«poa as haUtuall;^ temperate, are not, in fkct, exempt from the evils oi 
drunkenness, and its consequences and associa^ evils. It af^iears from the 
official returns of a celebrated asylum for the insane,' at Chafenton, near Pa- 
ris, that, out of 256, received in three years, from various phyracal causes, 
64, oi one fi>urth of this entire number, of both sexes, had become insane 
from the abuse of wine, (abus^u vtn.) Of these, there were 12 females. 
If we take the whole number of men, insane as well from physical as from 
moral causes, we find that about one-fifth were so from the abuse of wine. 
If excess of this nature produced so many cases of one kind c^ disease, we 
can readily infer, that a great numiber and variety of other diseases should 
, have <»igmated from the same cause. 

In eider We have, in addition to th^ comlnned alcohol, generally a goodly 
- additum of tibe uncombined, which is added in the form of ardent spirits^ iafter 
tbrmehtation, to keep it fnmi becoming sour and stale. There is also acetous 
acid; and, in place of the tartaric, as met with in wine, we have the 
malic acid, which is eminently unfriendly to the human fhune, and the first 
efiectaof which are often shown in vkdent colics, followed by general mus- 
cukr weakness, cramp, and partial palsy ; also diseases of the kidneys and skin. 
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That cider will, when freely drunk, as it is in many parte ci the country, 
cause intoxication, we have abundant proof. That drinking cider habitually, 
is a prelude to drinking stronger liquors, is also a fact proved by toQ many 
examples.' 

In malt liquon there is alcohol enough to produce drunkenness; and t&a' 
general argument against distilled spirits, applies, in this req;»ect, to them. 
Rut this is not all : malt liquors, so largely used in Great Britain, are,'to ther 
mass of the people, a deleterious drink, independently of their alcoholic ele- 
ments ; because, as usually miinuftctured in that country> they contain a 
noxious or poisonous bitter^ introduced, as well to supply the [idace. of the 
hop, as io produce flavour and eflects on the living system, required by the 
vitiated taste of the people. Experienced brewers admit, that these delete^ 
rious articles are intk)duced ; and excuse themselves on tlie plea, that there 
is^ now a days, comparatively little demand fer pure ipalt liquors. . Of 
the extent of this system of adulteretion, even in what may be thought so es: 
sential and nutritive an mgredient as Uie malt itself we may judge' from thai 
assertion made by two diflforeut members of par^Junent, that there is now ac- 
tually less consuraptkto of malt in England, than there was fifty or sixty 
years ago; and yet the population has been vastly increased, and the nunip 
ber of brewers, and the amount oflieer, ale, and porter, greatly augmented* 
Mowbray, a beer drinker, and a lover of beer, says expressly, after oensuriLg 
the manuftcturers of spurious liquors, '* who can blame the brewers, as 
brewing not for themselves, but for their customers ; seemg that the l^lish 
peqple have an inveterate avendon to genuine beer, of which they probaUy, 
in the great imyodty, have not hb&k drinkers dunng the hundred yesirs 
psst*^ In a former number of this Journal, (Na 4» Vd. H) we gave soim- 
wfaat in detail, an account of the deplorable ^fleets, on the Bntidi people, of 
beer bibbing. The poisonous ingredients whieh often entered into the com- 
position of malt liquors^ were also seated on that occasion. Thesewere^ 
commonly^the coeci^us Indicus, or Indian poison berry ; and. on occasions^ 
some one of the following, nz. opium, henbane, deadly night-shade, and la#r 
rel cherry. Among the. stimuiating articles are, calamus ardmaticus, och 
riand^, and canaway seeds^ grains of paradbe, ginger, and capsicum or -nH 
pepper. 

After this summary view of the question, and a knowledge of the senti- 
ments of such experienced and p3iilanthrq»ic observers as Howard and 
Franklin, the latter of whom called beer a *' cursed beverage,** are members 
of Temperance Societies consistent moralists and counsellors, when th^ dis- 
suade others, and themselves desibt, ftom ihe use of distilled liquors, imd, at 
the same time, recommend substitutes, and drink themselves fermented 
liquors, which contain the denounced poiton^ together with several other 
noxious, and, at times, directly poisonous ingredients 1 Logic, philosof^ 
and phihmthrqpy forbid such a course of conduct It requires but a little 
•reflection to abuidon it ; and it will, it must be abandoned. 
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H.& TANNER, 

Oeogrtq^, No. 144 ChesmU Street, PkUad^pkia. 

Hu jait puUisiMd, a new and eJegaxA map of the United Statei, on a scale c^ 
thirty mUee to the inch — five feet fimr inches long, and four feet two inches high ; 
together with a memoir on the recent surveys, olMenFations, and internal improve- 
ments, in the United States, with hrief notices of the new counties, towns, vil- 
lages, canals, and rail-reads, never before ddineated. Frice oi the mkp moonted 
en rollers, with the acoompenying memoir, #10 00 

The Map without memoir, #9 00. Do. in pocket-bodL ease, #7 50. 

The^feUomng summary d^ the original matter embraced in tkie Map, is 
extftu^edfrom the memoir which accompanies the worK 

^ The new map of the United States ooinpfehends 156 new^coonties, 5^ new 
towns, and i^pwards of 1500 names of rivers, lakes, bays, dtc. not to be found in 
any similar inap; more, than 22,009 miles of new n>ads,.36,000 square miles of 
territory, delineated fkum recent government surveys, some of them executed 
within a fow montlfit; and 4067 mUes of canals and rail roads, the greater part 
of which has never been traced on^a map of the United States* It ezhit»ts the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire^ Yermont,. M assac hu se t t s , Connecticut, an^ 
Rhode Island, as recently compiled fiom aetual surveys ; and tho86 of New Jersey 
and Tlrginia entirely remodelled frrai actual and recent surveys, wldch have 
never ^been incorpofated into any odier general map; the altitude of nearly 800 
important pewits distributed throughout the United States ; and it embodies all 
the government surveys up to the jwesent time, made in the western states ajul 
territories, comprising an aggregate lirea of more than 310,000 sqqare mileJB of 
aelmal smveys, v In addition to these important accessions to our stoek of know- 
ledge, the map containe the following si^H^mentary maps, p]ans«.&c 

h Plan of the city of Boston. 2. Do. of New York. 3. Do. of Philadelphia. 
4. Do. of Baltimore. «5. Do. of Washington. 6. Do. of Charleston. 7. Do. of 
New Orleans. 8. Map c^ the Environe of Bosteo. 9. Do. of Albany, Saratoga, 
ate. 10. Do. of New York and New Brunswick. 11. Da of Philadel{ybi« and 
Trenton. 12. Da of BeUimore an£ Washington. 13. Da of Savannah, Georjifia. 
14. Do. of I^ttsburgt P** 15. General Map of Oregon and Mandan Distnets. 
16. Chart of the Outlet of Oregto river. 17. South part of Fkirida. 18. Prolile 
of the Ghrand Por&ge, Maine. 19. Da of tiie Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
SO, Do. of the Dismal Swamp Canal. 21. Da of the Florida Canal. 22. Da c^ 
the Brie Canal. 23. Da <^ the Ohio Canal. 24. Da of the Morris Canal. 25. 
Rx of the Uiubn Canal. 26. Da of the Schinrlkill Navigation. 87. Da of the 
FWmsylvania Canal. 28. Da-c^the Chesapeake and Ohio CanaL 29.Da of the 
Massachusetts Rail Road. 30. Da of the Colnmbia R|ul Road. 31. Da of the 
Ailtimore and Ohio Rail Road. 3^ Statistical T^ble of the Western Districts. 
33. Statistical Table of the Unitsd States, ezfalbitmg the Area, Capital, Metropo- 
lis, date of constitutionf time of stated meeting of the Legidature, daj of general 
election, population of 1820, and the estimated population of 1830, of each state. 

ALSO, JUST PUBUSHia), 

. , A new and authentic Map op tbIb Wobud^ embndng all the^ recent discove- 
nes, up to the present year. This map is engraved on six sheets, and is about 
■iz foet. long, and of a propdrtionate broadth ; eadi hemisj^re bein^ nearly three 
Ibet in d&uneter. It embodiei mvch original matter, the result oAhe sciebtiile 
xesearehes of all n^odem travellers and navigators, and will be found, in connectioQ 
with the map of the United States* to possess all the information,, on general geo- 
gtapby,' a knowledge of wh]6h is so necessary to a clear understandmg of those 
aeeounts of {mUic events in both hemispheres, which are daily publislmd among 
us. The map of the World is also enriched with copious statistical tables ; Phy- 
sical sections, .tabular views of the heights of the most noted mountains, and a 
comparative view of the lengths and locations of more than 140 canals and rail 
roads, throughout the world. Price, $1 each. 

.^Aps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, corresponding in size 
with uie precedmg, have also recently been published. Also, pocket-book maps 
of every description. 
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iro.l8. VIZII.AJ1BUBXA. KA7 aS. 1831. VOI1.IX. 

To all those deeply read and far travelled persons, who have 
made the astonishing discovery, that sublimity of genius is dis- 
played by an individual or a people, in proportion as be or they 
are attentive to the due rectification, and racking of their liquors 
for daily potation, and who contend, that dishes of haut goiii 
make the eater of them a man oibongodl; and that soucepiguante 
is the best incentive to a boti mot or lively repartee, will, all of 
them, be highly delighted in perusing a scientific discourse on 
these matters, by Dr. Black, before the Mechanics' Institution, 
Liverpool, The connection between national dishes and na- 
tional character is amusingly set forlli by the Doctor, wise in 
gastronomy; and we can readily imagine what a capital picture 
would be made out of the group of his auditors, with eyes strain- 
ed and mouths distended, swallowing all the choice morfeatix of 
fun, foolery, and fricasseed pliilosophy, which he, the master 
spirit, the Apician orator of the meeting, is so prodigally serving 
out to them. His delicate perceptions of the refinements of 
cookery would lead us to suspect, that the Doctor, though, as we 
shall see in the sequel, a most patriotic Scotchman, and evidently 
of the school of Dugald Stewart, as he shows by the title of hb 
lecture,* had been a private pupil of the distinguished Monsieur 
Ude, who was cook to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and who dbmissed Lord Sefion from being his master, because 
the latter thought proper to salt his own soup to his own taste. 

■ Uclure on iJjc Moral Influence of Nslional ABBOciations, eiemplJEH) in Uie 
Calioary Arl oF diSerent Cauntrlea; delivered al the Mechanioa' iDBliCulioti, by 
Dr. Black. Lirorpool. dvo. pp. 98. 1630. 
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Apropos of soup ! the Doctor discourses on this subject in the Allowing dis- 
crin&inative vein. What will the French, with their innumeraUe potages, 
say to the confident assertion of the lecturer, that the Scotch are ihc onljr 
people whose soups constitute a national dish ? 

** First, then, we shall, diacours^ of floups in the n^dst coinprehen(give form. 
We shall not, however, begin with beef-tea ; nor does it form any jmiH of our 
plan to discuss the merits of a lax plum-pudding, although we maintain, that 
any pudding, in a state of laxity, falls stricdy, in sci^itinc distinction, within 
the genus of soups. We propose to touch only the martow of the subject : 
and, taking it up in an alimentary sense, to demonstrate the insufficiency of 
all the di&rent sorts of soup to constitute either or any of them a national 
dish, with the exception cf Scotch hELrIey-:broth, Scotch hotch-potch, and 
Scotch hare-soup. Certainly, it reflects no little honour on my countrymen, 
'that nation of gentlemen,* as bis Majesty was pleased to style us, that, in 
addition to the peculiar delicacy of white puddings, and the 'great chiefUin 
o' the pudding race,' we eliould have invented ttxree distinct and excellent , 
kinds of soup. What better reason can be assiraed for the intensity of our 
nationality 1 No other country can display such pot-luck." 

Some surprise has been expressi^ at the Doctor's oniitting to mention 
that prime article of his national cookery, the singed sheep's bead and trot- 
ters, of which, as we are told by an erudite reviewer, the Lacedemoatan black 
bioth was of a surety made. Pascdng from soups to roasting. Doctor Bkck 
very properly gives a recipe for the latter, which must have been extremely 
well relished by his auditors, who may be presumed, from their general ha- 
bits, to have readily appreciated its taste. It is thus: 

"To be diort, the most approved method of roasting if, to place a portion 
of an inferior animal, secundum artem, horizcmtally on a spit, or verticidly 
dependent by a string, in a situation to imbibe caloric." 

He further illustrates this branch of his subject, by talking of members of 
Parliament being roasted ; of the Duke of Wellington being out of the frying 
pan into the fire; of Mr. Peel being on the tenter hooks, preparatory to 
being roasted, &c. 

He seems to be e<iually happy in his definition of boiling, as he had been 
of roasting, when he says: 

' *' To boil is a venr di^rent process from roasting:, it consists of immersing 
^e material. to be boiled, in water raised to the temperature of 210 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which temperature many sound philoso^ers, 
of whom I am oncf, have a^eed, is the iextreme degree of caloric that can be 
imparted to water under simple atmospheric pressure." ^ 

But the Doctor must be somewhat at fault, in his learned cookery, when 
he asserts, that, in Homer's time, boiling was not known. ' Surely, if we had 
8,11 the great poet's'documents of the siege of Tiby, from which he obtained 
materials for the Iliad, we i^ould have several notices of the Grecian sol- 
dieiy cooking their victuals, vulgo, boiling their rations, in the hot -springs 
near the Scamander, in order to save the time and trouble of making a roast 
or broil, especially on such days when the redoubtable Hector would threaten 
them with ar sortie. 

Great as is tJie Doctor's partiality for boiling, his enthusiasm displays itself 
to still greater advantage, when he touches on stewing. 
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" To stew," says Iia, '• is the oflB[)ring of study and researoli ; it deeply 
concerns tha nutritive powers of potatoes, and enters more intimately into 
the principles of political economy, both as lo properties and effects, than uiy 
other branch of gaslmnooij. We have known a cook iu Ihe kitchen of a 
iate rotiuid friend, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, place ayoun^pig, of tender 
age and beautiful in form, in a stew-pan. Heaven reward him for the re- 
sult ! How any cook should have heen permitted to live alter what then 
took place, is only to be explabed by the corrupt state of the judicature. 
But it becomes us to observe, as a thing hitherto uunoliced in jurisprudence, 
that there is no law in any civilised countiy which inflicts a particular pun- 
ishment on a cook qui cook. He may steal, he may murder, he may 
Burke — but, save as a thiol; a murderer, or a Burkeite, he is not nmenable to 
any punishment." 

The lecturer had before told his auditory, when speaking of tlie ingredi- 
ents of good soup, and of the importance of their skilful commixture, that "a 
cook is the most essential ingredient nf all ; and we would advise the alem- 
bic or pot not to be proceeded with until the culinary intelligence is at 
hand." If houselieepers were required to wait for this "culinary intelli- 
gence," we are afraid that there would be many fast days with the million. 
The opinion of Dr. Black, that the nalbnal dish indicates the habits, and, in 
a measure, the genius of a people, shows an original mind, and places him &r 
beyond Hippocrates or Montesquieu ; so far, that we hope soon to see him 
represented, by his countryman Wilkie, in the act of pouring out to these 
great men ■' fat brose from the lea side of the kaU pot," as both indicating Lis 
own superior skill, and the cause of the deficiencies in the views of the 
learned Greek and Gaul; since neither of them were acquainted with this 
elevating and ennobling broth. In future, we may presume, that t^otch 
brose will indicate rich humour and fun, as distinctiy as attic salt does re- 
fined wit The lecturer thira discourses on English pudding, as cliaracter- 
istjc of English enterprise and commerce: 

" Roast beef certainly is s simple substance, and it argues much Sit the 
plain, downright character of Englishmen, that tliey stand by it so stoutly 
as a national dish. But plum-pudding, which is equally a national disli, re- 
markably illustrates the predilection of the nation for commerce and uanu- 
lactures. The plum-pudding has certainly for basis flour, mingled with 
bread — the indigenous produce of the cfunlry ; it hath also suet, which, for 
the most part, is an English substance ; but the raisins, the currants, the nut- 
meg, the cinnamon, and all those other odoriferous spices, which 
Btiluent elements of the geniusof plum-pudding, are of foreign ' 

iJcotchmeii may well be proud of such an advocate as Dr. Black, who esta- 
blishes their claims to gentility and refinement through the kitchen, as thus : 

"Gentlemen are distinguished fraiii the vulgar by many peculiarities; but 
by nothing more than by the variety and delicacy of their food ; and it la 
owing to uie variety and delicacy of the Hcollish cookery, that the ingenious 
and refined character of my countrymen has chiefly arisen." 

We do not know whether the testimony of Sir Walter Scott can weigh 
aught against the enlhuaiastio Doctor; but, if we remember right, tliat dis- 
tinguished man says, in his ' SL Ronaa's Well,' we believe, that it is ao im- 
tbing for a Scotchman to acquire the easy polished air and carriage 
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of a well-bred gentleman. We do not jremembeF, at the moment, an in- 
stance in opposition to this ojHnion ; hut we do know the posMssor of many 
a clear head and warm heart, whose home is, or has been, in boniiie Scot- 
land; and perhaps these qualities will go for something, even when compar- 
ed with the brilliant acco^iplishments of graceful bowing, courteous smiles, 
and the evdutions of the waltz and gallopade. 

If the patrk>tic ardour of the IXx^r fills us with admiration and almost 
enyy, for the gentility and cookery of his countrjrmen, we are, on the other 
hand, irresistibly led with him to pity the contjasted plainness and simplicity 
of dishing up antong the Irish ; iC as Milton says of shape, that dish can be 
called, which dish is not He expresses himself, on this subject, in the fol- 
. lowing strain of pathos, only equalled by the rigid philosc^y of his induction 
ftfxa the facts stated. 

'*How can intelligmice on general subjects be enjfendered Inr one idea^! 
That the Irish are a single-minded, simple people^ is universally acknow- 
ledged. Can they be otherwise, when the whqle extent d* the most impor- 
tant action of life, which returns four times a day to their IRellow-subjects, 
only occurs twice in the twenty-four hours, and sometimes not so often, to 
them 1 — ^we mean eating. Their cookery indicates their character : they 
boil their potatoes in a pot, because they have no other utensil; they take 
. the door on its hiiiffes, and make a table of it; on this they empty the ccm- 
tfsnts of the pot, and, with i^ little salt in a saucer, they dip and ebX, Oh, ye 
i^abitants of Great Britain-^ye follow-suljects of the poor Irii^, reflect on 
thid when ye are daintily at your covered tables, helping one another to po- 
tatoes with a spoon !*' 

What a ctmclusion ! Sterne himself could not have^led to be ptoud of 
it l*he sympathizing interest of the reader is so artfiiUy made to dwell, not 
on the meagre fare of the poor Irish ; but on their hard &te In being obliged 
to take up a potato with the fingers, in place o% Hke their Ekiglish fellow*^ 
subjects, helping one another with a eqpoon. 

The national diet of the Welsh,, and its effects, are thus described : 

^* Bread and cheese and leeks are mountainous and primitive-r^in their na^- 
ture exciting and astringent Hence the Welsh have red complexions, uid 
*re particularly irascible." 

. But the Doetor seems to have reserved his powers of description for the 
' French and their cookery. He furnishes another instance of the exceeding 
liberality and attention to accuracy with which Jdm Bull Speaks of his neigh-^ 
hour across the straits. » ' 

"The French," says the lecturer, « who live on firogsand soupHDttugre, are 

. of a very different character. The moral effect c^ soup-maigre is cooling 

and sedative ; and frogs being of a lively and agile nature, soinetl)ing of their 

agility is decomposed in the process of digeotion, and inooip(»rates itself with 

^ moral quality of the sulr|ect But it must he observed, that the French 

are a refined people ; that manjr different dishes aflbct their condtitutkmid 

peculiarities; and that of all nations, it mavbe said o^ them, they alone iuive 

^ qiacovered or invented a new appetite. They have, by what king James I. 

.cal£i the devil's pot-herb, so used their olfactcvy nerves, that they have created 

a palate within their nostrils, and therefore, bating the vukar abuse of frogs 

and^oupe-maigre,' we would say that snuffis the natioBal dii£ of Louis Baboon. 

'' It is that wluch makes him so lively, 190 gesticularious, so frisky, so sneezing. 
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And if it were not for his beverage cd* water uh) sugar, oo 
man could walk the earth unlesa he had loaded feel; he would 
be flying in the air, and crying neite .' and morblea .' to all Ihe uoberer race 
of man/' 

The French miiet manage some gastronomic matters with uncommon se- 
crecy, eapeciaJly in the a&ir of frog«; for, during twelve months spent in 
Paris, dining at table d'hote, reslavrant, and en peiiavm, we never had the 
good fortune to encounter a dish of trogs, bodily or tiicasseed, or in any 
other minced or diaguiaed form. To tlie general use of the beverage of tau 
turrie, even among the exquisites of Paris, we can testify : nay more, we 
acquired a fondness for it ourselves. It is a good finisher to acupof co/ii an 
lail in the morning, aud may even dispute the preference with a glass of par- 
fail anioiir, or eomeother liqueur, after the demie tiute of coffee in the afler- 
noon ; especially shonld the season be summer, the month July, and the person 
not addicl«d to sipping distilled products. 

It is not to be supposed, that a lecturer in Liverpool, a city having such ex- 
tensive commercial intercourse with the United Blates, could overlook our 
national dishes; and accordingly the Doctor gives a peppering notice of our 



"It is a vile democracy, that, of 
or maple euear, is r^uced to an , ^ 
distinction, that the peach is long ease, and the potato short. Cucumbei 
are also federal in thts union ; so is pickled cabbage, and eggs that have been 
fried with ham. Upon the whole, the attempt to make sasses of such things 
must be regarded as a republican innovation, and the use of them is probably 
the stimulus which makes the Americans so sharpset." 

We pity, from our very palates, the ignorance of the lecturer on the sub- 
ject of American cookery: and we trust that, before he publishes another 
edition of his address, he will visit these St&tee, and judge Ibr himself of the 
Gscellence of such dishes as roasted 'possum, the cich savour i^ which 
as for surpames the succulence of the lamed roast pig of 'ERa,' as the climb- 
ing animal itself is superior in active cunning to the grovelling grunter ; 
and then our apple butter, and our cranberry xmi, and our alligator steaks, 
and our squirrel, and terrapin, and clam soups, and our chowder, end Indian 
pudding, and pumpkin pie. Natiooal coohery indeed '. why we have more 
of it brought out at a fourth of July barbacue, than all the Aldermen's 
feasts, and Lord Provost's dinners, with every appliance that roast beef, and 
plum pudding', and hotch potch, and singed sheep's head, could ^ve in the 
course of a century, to the liege subjects of his BritBnnic Majesty. The 
' pepper pot,' for which our own &ir city of Philadelphia has been so long 
celebrated, is, initself, so happy a union of vegetable and flesh; and is, withal, 
so scientifically besprinkled with that condiment from which the dish ob- 
tains its name, and is so gustful a blending of soup and solid as must place 
it immeasurably, that is, past all taste, abovo the fScotch hotch potch or Spa- 
nish Olla Podrada, or any other dish of which the older nations of the world 
are wont to make such boast. Of the powers of pepper-pot, for quickening 
the intellect to all hinds of curious inquiry, we cannot give a better proof, 
than simply to state, that it is no unusual thing to see, in otir streets, a tin 
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or board, on which, in fuU round letters, and flometimeB, also, jn strange .chi- 
rography, are to be eeen this aunooncemont: ** Peppier-|X)( — Intelligence 
office." We defy Dr. Black to ^ve a parallel instance of sdch an intimate 
connecti<Mi, we may say, philosophic association, between cookery and letters; 
between a national dish and national curiosity/ 



SKETCHES OF HOFWYL.* 
Physical Education. 

Physical Education occupies a most important place in the 
system of Hofwyl. Its object is to secure that vigour of body which 
is indispensable to the performance of other duties^ and that permanent 
strength of constikUionf without which there is little hope of happiness 
or usefulness. It is justly regarded as the bcEsis of success in other 
branches of education — the only me^ns of insuring, tp the pupil 
the power of employing, in future life, the acquisitions which he 
makes at ^ great an expense of time and labour. For those who 
bfrve not felt the sad evidence of this, in years of debility, .it Js 
sufficient to point to the numbers oi literary men who are an- 
nually obliged to abandon their pursuits, either partially <tf en- 
tirely, because the body is incapable of sustaining the mind in its 
eflforts. They need only observe the multitude of others, who, 
with ample intellectual preparations, maintain vfrith difficulty an 
artificial and painful existence, and whose physical debility pre- 
V43Dts them from exploring depths of science, and soaring to heights 
of speculation, which they feel to be within their grasp, but pant 
iu vain to jreach. 

This ob^ 3ct was of course a prominent one with Fellenbefg in 
the choice of a situation. Entirely removed from the unhealthy 
influences of ajai^e tovra, Hofwyl is situated upon an elevation 
which is swept by every wind. Its absolute height above the 
level of the «ea is about 1600 feet The cold is severe in vnnter, 
and the climate has that variable character which belongs to 
every elevated region. Such a situation may not be favourable 
for those who have come to maturity under a milder sky ; but I 
am inclined to believe that it is best adapted to form a constitu- 
tion/capable of resisting the frequent and rapid changes of inost 
countries in the temperate zon^. The pupils are accustomed to 
go out in all weathers bareheaded; I seldom saw ah overcoat 

* American Annals of Education and Instruction, and Journal of Literaiy In- 
rttHutiohs. Vol. I. Part II. No. III. Amongr mimerous and instructive artictes in 
tiiia valuable journal^ is a series of letters on the system of education pursued by 
Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. We have selected the letter oh Physical Education for 
present insertion. That on Exercise and distribution &£ time will be gfivea iii 
ear next number. 
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uaed ; and yet they enjoy vigorous and ainiost uninte 
health, with the exception of those little indiiipoiiitions belonging 
to every cold climate. A native of the French West Indies ar- 
rived there during my regidence, who had many symptoma of a 
pulmonary complaint. It was not without many apprehensions 
that I saw him placed in the Agricultural School, partaking of 
its homely fare and accommodations, in a severe season. I saw 
him two years afterwards, with a countenance indicating compa- 
rative health, and a frame possessing a good share of vigour. 

The principal means of physical education employed, may be 
reduced to pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise and repose, aud 
the proper distrAulion of time. In the Agricultural School, tfie 
very nature of the establishment furnishes all that is necessary. 
In the higher schools, artificial means must be provided to counter- 
act an artiflcia] excess of intellectual life, in order that the rich may 
enjoy an equal opportunity to secure the first blessings of this life. 
Every method is employed to induce, and even to compel, the pupils 
to spend much of their time iw the open air. Extensive play- 
grounds — small garden spots appropriated to their use — a collec- 
tion of all the implements for labour and amusement, both for 
winter and summer — a wood which serves as a retreat in the hot 
season, and in which they often receive their lessons in natural 
history, and the habit of observing and describing the objects they 
see — all serve as means and motives for the enjoyment of the 
open air. A very large riding school ser^'es aa a place for exer- 
cise in bad weather. T^ejr are also as absolutely require to leaiie 
their rooms arid occupations during the hoia-s of relaxation, as lobe 
present during the hours of study. IndisposiUon is the only excuse 
admissable in either case. 

But no less care is taken on a subject too often neglected, but 
even perhaps more important. I mean in providing for the purity 
of the air in the rooms wftere ihsy study and sleip, and in which, 
agreeably to the present modes of education, they must pass the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours. The dormitories aod 
rooms for study and for recreation arc lai^e and airy to a degree 
which would usually be deemed luxurious. They are thrown 
open when the pupils are absent from them, and tlie most scru- 
pulous neatness is preserved, that nothing may be suffered to taint 
the air. During winter they are warmed by earthen stoves, with 
tubes for heated air, which preserve a moderate, but uniform and 
agreeable temperature ; and do not admit that alternate and ei- J 
cessive heating and cooling, which are connected with the ordS 
naiT methods of warming apartments. Above all, there is noo 
-of that wretched economy which sacrifices health and vigour 6, 
constitution, to calculations of space and convenience ; or to t&^3 
[..jnercenary plan of collecting the greatest passible number ofpU-<^ 
'|Bb in a small space. 
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VACCINATION. 

At the present seaeon of the year,1, few plain remarkfi in answer to the 
leading objections which are still urged by many parrats against vaociaati<»i, 

, iday not be onappropriate, or without a ben^cial eflfeet 

Many refuse or neglect t6' submit their children to ^Is operation, alleging 
that the protection it aflbrds against the small-poai: isundeartaMi, inassrach as 
ntunerous cases of this disease have occurred alter vaccination had been 
si^tisfhctorily performed. 

' This objection ought not to be allowed any weight The great majority 
of those who hare been snccessfhUy vaccinated have, under every possible 
exposure to the contagion of small-pox, entirely escaped an attack of that 
disease, even in its mildest form. But even of thdee in whom a modified • 
form of small-pox has occurred, there is not, sp fhr as we are aware, any 
well authenticated instance of its being aceoiSapanied in its progiess by danger- 
ous S3rmpt6mi3 of any dura^on ; of its proving fatal, disfigutinglhe countenance, 

. or, like genuine small-pox, leaving after it tedious and disgusting diseases. 
Even were it otherwise, the same, and mudi more, may be saidi]^siiiall-pox 
mnoculation. Tlie very objectkm we are considering was raised against the 
latter mi its first introduction ; and it is a well known ftict, that a multitude 
of examples have occurredt in which small-pox has attacked certain persons 
twice, or eveh thrice ; the second attack being often of the confluent kind, 
and destibying life. There is scarcely a disease, one attack of whidi ren- 
ders the system for ever afterwards secure against the possibility of its recur- 
rence. It is universally admitted that the plague has frequently attacked 
the satne persms many times: and that the whooping-cough, mumps, and 
scarlet fever, have occurred in the same individual oftener than once, is 
liriuely denied ; while Dr. BailUe, an English ^ysician of the dearest and 
most unbiassed judgment, has lately described eight examples of the recmr- 
ren^e of measles. That the small-pox was governed by the same general 
rules, W9S never doubted, uhdl Innoculation and Vaccination became subjects 
of medical feud, ^e firequent occurrence oi small-pox in those who have 
already suffered an attack of the disease, can no longer, however, be a matter 
of dispute. 

Thi^ perfect protection affi>rded to the systems 6t those who have been sub- 
jected to viBU^cinatiioa, is evinottd by the foUowing &cts. In the year 181% a 
report was publi^ed by the Rnperial Institution of France, stating that 

. 2^071,0^ subjects had been successfully vaccinated in France, of whom 
only seven had afterwards taken the small-pox; and it is added^ that the 
well authentica,ted instances of persons taking the small-pox after innocu- 
laHcm, are proportionably fax more numerous. Into the Foundling Bospi- 
^ tal of London, vaccination was introduced in the year 1801 ; and fliough 
the children have been sometimes intentionally exposed to the contagion of 
sm'all-pox, yet, in 16 years, only one slight case has been noticed in which 
ike latter disease was suspected to have occurred. In the York milita- 
taty asylum there has been the jame success. The National Vaccine Es- 




taUUbment of <ircat Btilain was fuunded in tho yeaf II 
years, to January 1917, Ilicrc had been vi.cciDateil by Ihe surgeons of this 
iafitiluLttui, in Londcm and its vicinity, 34,369 persona ; and although the 
amaJl-pojt had been consUmtly prevalent, yet at that period only four of the 
above number were known to have contracted the Gmnll'pox, which ia about 
one in 8592 coaca ; and io tliese four, the disease appeared in a mitigated 
form, unaitended with danger. Dr. Luder, of Altona, states, l}mtof234,059 
persons subjected to vaccination in Holstcin, from the year 1801 to 1922, 
only two iudivijuola had been affected with small-pox, so late as the year 
18S4; while in the same period of time, only oite person had been attacked 
by modihed ainall-pox, out of 447,603 who were vaccinated in tlie kingdom 
of Denmark. 

From these and otlier authentic facte, it is quite certain that &ilure in the 
protective powers of vaccination, when the process is regular, and the con- 
stitution fully influenced, is exceedingly uncommon ; and as the vaccine and 
variolous infection coincide in so many points, it Ls pertiaps safe to conclude, 
that the former will never (ail to prevent the small-pox, except in those pe- 
culiar habits which are susceptible of contracting small-pox oCtener than 

A second objection frequently made to vaccination, Ja, that where it has 
apparently afforded security against Bmall-pox, during the first years of in- 
fancy, as far t5 seven years ; yet, that after that period, the individual ia 
liable again lo the emaU-pox, and that numbers then do contract iL 

We are eorry to lind thnt a few physicians have given in to this erroneous 
opinion. The examination of a large moss of facts, has convinced us that it 
is totally unfounded. The cases of modiiiedsmai1-pox,whichhaveBppearGd 
in those who have been vaccinated, occurred at almost every period after 
vaccbation, from a few weeks to many years. The adult, vaccinated in his 
youth, lias been found as effectually to withstand the contagion of emall-pox, 
under an equal degrcp of exposure, as the infant that hod been subjected to 
vaccination but one year previously. When placed fully under iho influence of 
vaccine virus, parents may rest assured that no lapEC of time will impair the 
security itafibrds to their of&pring against the fatal effects of small-pox. 

The third objection to vaccination is, tliat in particular subjects, attempla 
to vaccinate often fail, evctt when frequently repeated ; and that all Buoh' 
subjects are exposed lo the small-pox, and, generally, in the end take it 

The cases in which vaccination cannot be communicated by means of fresh 
matter, and by a skilful operator, are extremely rare indeed. The objection 
ilierefcire, is of very little weight. Even wlien a case does occur in which 
is resisted every attempt to communicate the raccine infection, it will almost 
always be found that if innoculation for the small-pox should be attempted, 
the same result would follow. The skins of some individuals of languid cir- 
culation, will resist almost any kind of stimulant ; and it is only where a 
certain degree of susceptibility exists in the skin, that either innoculation 
vaccination will, in ordinary phraseology, take. 

■Plumba on Vaccination. LoTidon, ! 
Vol. II.— 36 
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The fourth objection to vaccination, is, that it entails a variety of cutane- 
ous diseases on ibe child, andi in ^^ language of the objectors, bad humoUre. 

The same objection, and with a greater degree of propriety, was made 
against innoculation for small-pox in 1746w In the Royal Metropolitan In- 
firmary for children, of London, no case of cutaneous disease has been ob- 
served after vaccination, where other distinct causes could not be^ ascertain- 
ed ; although the prejudice on the part of the parent is commoniy enough 
noticed. If we examine the characteristics of the cutaneous diseases of 
children, and notice the age at which they most commonly make their ap^ 
pearance, we shall find little ground indeed for suspicion that they are in- 
duced by the introduction of vaccine matter into the circulation; The period 
conmionly chosen for vaccination is from six weeks to three months after 
birth, when the in&nt is generally at the breast, when, therefore, it is pro- 
tected in a great degree against the evils of over-feeding and improper food, 
and when the irritation of teething: is yet distant To ene or other of these 
causes the majority of the eruptive diseases of children are undoubtedly re- 
forrible ; and as these do not generally come into operation till after vacci-^ 
nation has been performed, it is not a matter of sui^rise, that credulous mo- 
thers should bo often led to connect them together as cause and efiect. 
** The child's skin was free firom the slightest speck till it was vaccinated," 
is the common assertion; all other probable causes are lost sight of ; and even 
though the disease of the skin may not have made its appearance until many 
months after vaccination, yet the opinion is often pertinaciously adhered ta 
To the candid and unlnassed, it may be sufficient to say, finally, that medical 
men neither know nor suspect any cutaneous aiTection, or bad humour, to 
spring firom i^iccination, beyond a trifling rash, which now and tden shows 
itself during the progress of the vesicle on the arm to maturity, and disap- 
pears spontaneously. 



INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYMENTS ON HEALTH. 

From a work recently published in London, on the influence 
exerted by various occupations over the health and longevity of 
those engaged in them,* it is our intention topresent to our read- 
ers, from time to time, copious extracts. The important facts 
aad cautions conveyed by these to every class of society, will, we 
are persuaded, render them peculiarly acceptable at the pre- 
sent time. The author, Mr. Thackrab, appears to have studied 
the subject with great attention, and we are pleased to find that 
the results of his investigations are confirmatory of the important 
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trades and manufacturerR of Leeds ; and suggestions lor uie removAi oi many m 
ttie agents which produce disease, and shorten the duration of life. By C. Turner 
ThacVah. Londoal831. 
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truths in relatioii*to the subjeiit of hygiene, which, from the com- 
mencement of this journal, it has been our object to iDculcate. 

The observations of Mr. Thackrah have more immediate re- 
. ference to the inhabitants of Leeds. The same causes, however, 
wilt produce every where the same effects. 

For the convenience of his inquiry, the author has divided the 
inhabitants of Leeds aud its hnmc^ate neighbourhood, into four 
great classes, viz : 1. Operatives. 2, Dealers, 3, Master Maou- 
facturers and Merchants, and, 4. Professional men. In esamin- 
ing the state of these severally, he adverts to the atmosphere they 
breathc-;-the muscular exercise they take — the postures of the 
body they maintain — the variations of temperature and humidity 
to which they are exposed — their djet and habits of life; and 
finally, iu some classes, the stale of mind. 

He commences with thpae whose occupations are most favour- 
able to health, and, 1st of those, whose employments are of an 
active kind, and carried on ckie/Jy in the open air. 

BuTCHBiia Etand at tjic bead of litis division. Thoy are much in the open 
air, and take strong exerciae. Most of (he mBBtera ride on horseback to the 
neighUiuring markets, nnd often travorso the surrounding country to buy 
cattle. They are well known to ride fast, and to take oiten long journeye. 

DroBers nf Cattle for the butchers, though their action is generally less 
violent, have great diatancea to travel. They walk SO, 30, or 40 miles a 
day. Bolchere, and the Slaugbter-men, their wives, and their ertand-boya. 
almost all eat fresh-cooked meat, at least twice a. day. They are plump and 
rosy. Tbey are generally also cheerful and good-natured. Neither does 
their bloody occupation, nor their beePeating, render tliem savage, as some 
theorists pretendj and even as the English law presumes. They are not sub- 
ject to such anxietioaas the fluctuRtions of other trades produce ; for meat in 
always in request ; and butchers live comfortably in times as well of general 
dietreas as of general prosperity. They are subject to few ailments, and 
these the result of plethora, or overfMlncss of blood. 

Tho atmosphere of tiieskughter-houBe, though sufficiently disgustbg.doea 
not appear to he at nil injurious to heallh. The mere odours of animal sub- 
slancea, whether fresh or putrid, are not apparently hurtriil ; indeed, thoy 
seem to be often decidedly useful. Consumption is remarkably rare among 
the men employed in the slaughter-house. If we see a phthisical youth in 
the fraternity, we shall generally find that his parents, aware of aa heredi- 
tary disposition to consumption, brought him up to the busineBS with the hope 
of averting this formidable malady. The atmosphere of the slaughter-house 
is moreover lees auBceptible of those nataral changes, which produce epi- 
demics. Prom this circumstance, conjoined with their diet and hahila of 
life, butchers are less subject than those of some other trades, to diseaies of 
Ike bowels. To the same favourable combinatioB, we attribute their com- 
parative exemption from diseases, considered as infectioua or condgious. Of 
} tattcn to the House of Recovery in^this town, during the last 
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year, only (me was a butcher, and his was a case not oi^phu8,but of Eimpls 
fever.* 

Notwithstanding the favourable circumstances in which butchers are placed, 
longevity is not greater in them, than in the generality of employments. I 
suspect it is even shorter than among most other men, who spend as much 
time in the open air. Butchers in fact live too lughly, not too highly for 
temporary health,' but too highly for long life. Congestion of blood, afiecting 
chiefly the vessels of the abdomen and head, shortens the lives of numbers 
who are plump, rosy, and apparently strong.f The preventive is obvious. 

Cattle and Horse Dealers, leading an active life in the open air, are 
generally healthy, and would be almost exempt from ordinary maladies, were 
it not for their habit of drinking. Wet and cold would rarely pi^uce even 
temporary ailment to temperate men in Mi employment so conducive to 
vigour. Horse-dealers' grooms or riders are a sickly set of men. Their ap- 
pearance indicaties those diseases of the stomach and liver which result from 
a debauched and irregular life. 

Fishmongers, who bring fish from the coast, are of course greatly exposed 
to the weather. They are not, however, subject to rheumatism or x)ther in- 
fla,mmatory disease. Grenerally hardy and temperate, they enjoy health, and 
attain considerable age. Different is the state of the retailers of '^sh, in 
totvns. These are oflen addicted to dram-drinking, and are consequently 
sickly and short-lived. 

Cart-Driver8, though exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, are healthy in 
proportion to their temperance and tlie nourishment they take. Their wages, 
however, are low; fliey are often indifferently fed ; and many, particularly 
among the coal-leaders, congregate and spend at the alehouse that money, 
which would be better employed in buying solid food. The attention of ma»- 
ters might do much to correct the evil. ' 

Labourers in Husbandry, Sand Leaders, and Men employed on the 
Roads, would be healthy, were their means of subsistence adequate to their 
wants. A man who has himself, his wife, and family to support on twelve 
or sixteen shillings a week, cannot be well fed. Hence this body of meh 
a^e far less robust in figure, than we should expect from the nature of their 
employ. They are subject to disorders of the digestive organs, atid general- 
ly suffer also greatly from epidemics. 

Briokmakers, with the advantage of full muscular exercise in the open 

* Dr. Tweedie, in his late publication on Fever, has a similar remark : 
HThxragh almost every description of mechanics has been at some period or other 
admitt^ last year into the Fever Hospital, I do not recollect a single instance, of 
« butcher being sent to the estaUisfament.** 

. t My very intelligent friend, Dr. Murray, of Scarborough, concurs in the state- 
ment relative to Butchers. " The hig-h living of Butchers- assuredly leads to ple- 
thora and premature dissolution." He adds — ** Thus, coal meters, glq. ofhonaw^ 
rarely, if ^ever, attain the age of forty, though men remau*kable for muscular bulk 
and strength. They work most laboriously, perspire immensely, and supply such 
waste by extraordinary and almost ind^edible potations of porter, whieh vatimate. 
Iv, without much positive and actual intemperance, brihgs on irregularities of 
the digestive system, structural changes, and death." 
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air, are subject to the annoyance of colJ and wet. These, however, appear 
little, or not at all, injurioua Bricli makers, half naked, and with their bare 
(bet in the puddle al! day, are not more liable to catarrh, pniiemonia, and 
rheumatism, than men whose work ia under cover and dry. Of twenty-two 
brickmaJters of whom we made personal inquiry, only one had been affecleiJ 
with rheumatism, or could state himself subject to any disease. All declare 
that neither rheumatism, nor any inflammatory complaint, is frequent among' 
them. Individuals of great a^e are found at the employ. 

CuMSR-DRivERs, PosTiMJONa, Staoe-coachhkn, and Gdauds of coaches, 
witli an equol advantage of fresh air, are difierontly situated in reference to 
exercise. PQHtiilions, of course, have great and continued exertion ; but the 
kind is objectionable. Their position on the saddle is bad, and they vse the 
arms unequally ; hence curvature of the spine. They are moreover said by 
Morgagni to be particularly subject t^ a diseased condition of the principal 
artery of the body. The drivers of chaise and hackney-coaches bave more 
moderate and equal exercise ; but their position subjects them to a swelliofjf 
of the artery in tlie ham. They, as well as posliliions, suffer from irregular 
living, and the habit of frequent potation. They are subject to disordera of 
the head and the stomach. Still worse is the state of stage-coachmen and 
guards. With an equal or greater degree of intemperance, they have less 
muscular exercise to counteract its effects. In addition to morning sickness, 
and other affections, indicating disease of the stjDmach, they have the veins 
of the abdomen overloaded ; then those of the head ; finally apo[Jexy and patsy. 

The atmospheric vicissitudes to which all drivers are exposed, are thought 
!» produce rheumatism andinflammationof the lungs. I conceive, however, 
that these diseases would rarely occur to abstemious men. It is intemper- 
ance which gives the susceptibility to such maladies ; and it is intemper- 
ance which produces those fatai affections which we bavo^ just men- 
tioned. I scarcely need add, that the whole class in short-lived. They gen- 
erally die before they reach the age of 50. Among all the Leeds men, we 
could find only three individuals who are old, and two of theso have the 
ohatactcr of great temperance. 

Gentlemen's coachmen often suffer from excess of nourishment : they eal 
more than they work. Having oflen to wait for their mMlers, — to use Dr. 
Good's phrase, — "They fill up their time, by filling up their stomach." 
They also take ale too Irequently. And from these united causea, they b&- 
come plethoric, have the venous systems congested, and the secretions eon- 
sequently impeded. The fault of these men, though much less than the 
drani-drinking practised by their bretlirenofije stage, certainly tends to the 
production of gout, and serious affections of the brain. 

CoAcH-BviLnERB muy be divided into three classes, carpenters, smiths, 

and painters, In the first, the only injurious circumstance is the cotnmon 

atmospheric impurity of a town. The moo work in open sheds, have ftiU 

' and varied muscular exertion, and are temperate in their habits. They 

consequently healthy, and frequently Utain advanced age. Tho smiths 

^unken, and neglect their work (or days at once. They labour, c 
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■equeotly, under disorder of the digestive orgaDs, and die comparatively 
young. The painters, steady in their habits, suffer, though in a less degree, 
from the disorders which we shall have to notice when we speak of house- 
painters. 

CABPENTBua, JoiNipis, WHEELWRIGHTS, and MiLLWRioHFS, appear to 
receive no injiMry from their respective employments. I must state, however, 
that although temperate millwrights are healthy, and continue, their employ 
to a great ago, often even to that of 60, there is another class, who fit up the 
shafts and wheels to convey the power from the steam engine to the ma- 
chinery, and .who suffer from their debauched habit of life. These men earn 
high wages ; take much of that pernicious compound called ale, and some- 
times even drams in addition, and are moreover off work at th#pothouse two 
or three days in the week. Such men, of course, are unhealthy and short- 
lived. 

Coopers have good muscular exercise. When lads enter the employ, the 
stooping posture affects the head : and the noise, the hearing. This, indeed, 
is often permanently, though not greatly, impaired. The men are annoyed 
also by pain in the loins, the result of posture. On the whole, the employ- 
ment ia healthy. 

RoFEMAKERS, though they have exercise in the open air, sufier ihcun- 
venience from their stooping posture. A similar observation applies to 
Qardeners. 

Paviers are well known to have strong muscular exercise in the open air 
of the town. Though exposed to the weather, they are not subject to acute 
diseases. Their chief complaint is pain in the loins, which increases with 
their age. It is probably the efi^ct of long standing and labour. Though 
addicted to dram-drinking, they often live to an advanced period. 



ADDRESS OF ROBERTS VAUX.* 

I AM sensible, gentlemen, of the distinctiorh and the correspondii^r re- 
9pon9ibilityy that belong to the office, which the society has been pleased to 
confer upon me. The Jirst, I need not affirm, was wholly unsought; and if 
I were merely to consult my own convenience,' I would much rather avoid 
the last. When informed of my elec^on, I expressed a.wish to decline ac- 
ceding the station ; but the solicitations of several judicious citizens, have 
induced m^ to forego my own opinions and views in this respect, and I come 
into youir presence to undertak'^ the fulfilment of the trus^ which has been 
80 unexpectedly and undeservedly assigned me. 

Perhaps few objects, toward the achievement of which, the powers of the 
human mind are more important — ^few applications of the moral and christian 
energies, more praise-worthy, than those which engage our attention, as 
members of this association. Language cannot fully portray the anguish, 

* On accej^ting the office of President of *• the Penniylvania Society for Dis- 
couraging the t^se of Ardent Spirits.'* 
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and the guilt, — and calcTilation must fail in the attempt lo reckon the waste, 
which flaw from the habit of intemperance. It would also be as difficult to 
estimate, and to describe, the good, which would proceed from preventing 
the formation of tiiat deplorable habit, or by assisting to conquer it, when it 
may have unlr; pily gnined dominion oscr any of our fellow men. 

Among thelesEoneof my childhood, my mind was directed to the published 
sentiments of the excellent, and truly honourable Anthony Beneiet, who 
was certainly one of the first men, if not the very first man, who had the 
moral courage, more than half a century ago, to warn the world against the 
seductive infiuence and debasing efiects of ardent spirits. My judgment has 
always sanctioned the doctrines which were taught by that devoted philaxi- 
thropist, and as they united with the opinions proclaimed when lliis society 
was organized, a few ye^rs since, I most cheerfully assisted in its early 
doings. 

Much Bubeequent observation, and reflection upon the natuTe of our eSbrts, 
have, however, convinced me, that our true course is lo endeavour lo coil' 
vince the understandings of men, that their physical and mental healtli, and 
consequent liappinesa, will be best promoted by abstaining whjUy from the 
use of stimulating drinks. To that object, therefore, I would invoke your 
most serious attention, and uge the application of your utmost resolution 
and etrengih. 

Having thus brieHy and candidly avowed my sentiments, it will he unne- 
cGBsary to assure you of my dispoeition tc co-operate with the society in all 
measures which shall seek, by argument and persuasion, to accomplish that 
nobie end. 

In the transaction of the details of business, I shall anKiously endeavour to 
promote harmony, and diligence, a.ni punctuality, which are alike e 
to the success of our disinterested purposes. 



OHgS^a, 



— We have recently leB'ned tlie fBOt, tJiat in some of 
1 crow, and in olhers a Ifir([B portion, have ceaBed lo 
draw their allawsaca of grog. A captain of a merebant ship, just on the poiDlof 
departure from this port tbr Englund and China, hu shipped hie men with the 
eipie>s Dndertitaading that no grog ia to bi: allowed them. He has taken a ftw 
gallons with him, to be used in cane of slckncBB. Thia last proviaion, howersr 
requisite it may Kem to thia gpntleman, will, we are persuaded, be little called 
for. We BUBpeol that, independently of hia own perBonal eiperionce, ho wafl in. 
fluencsd to abandon in his ahipllio diatribiition of spirit lo his men, b; bis having 
obacryed that a person on a Ibroier voyage, who obtained apiritous liquor surrept). 
tioualy, and used it freely and reeularly,nadiVequentBllackBofBiGkneBB, which the 
Bofierec called bilioua. On the miactuiducl of this individual being delected, be wu 
not permitted lo use any spirit whaleter. not even the cualonuiry Bbip.allowanoe. 
The consequence wsb, that during ttio remainder of the voyage, and itwaa a long 
□Be, he waa ia eicelleat health, and entirely exempl from all hia bilioua allaeia. 

TEuraBAHCE AuvociTE. — A aedcly paper, pubUiktd nl Sand;/ Hill. Wathiagiim 
cauBtt/, IteiD-Yark. Nob. 13. — We have lo reproach ouraelves for not beving 
sooner noticed this excellent paper, which bo well deserves its title. It was com- 
menced in support of the principle oF entire nbfltinence, notonly from distilled, hut 
Stoai all fiirnienled liqliora, and has been continued with seal, persevarwteti, and 
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jttdgment, in the same noUe course. If thoy who are tbenMeWes satisfied that 
men are healthier and happier by a restriction to water fbr habitual use, would 
just pay their fellow citizens the compliment of supposing that a knowledge of 
ftots and plain irresistible arguments, based cm facts, will produce general con- 
viction, similar to what they themselves entertain on the subject, the cause of 
temperance would be even still more prosperous than it now is. — ** I drink nothing 
but water myself,*' we sometimes hear an amiable moralist say-^' * and I believe it 
would be belter for mankind, if every person were to do the same. But yon must 
not stretch the oord too tigbfr— you must not ask the people generaUv to abstain 
fiom aU kinds of exhiliratihg drinks." And whj must we not ? What does the 
argument or the caution amount to? Simply this — ^that some of us have so much 
self-love, as to suppose that we alone are accessible to the lessons of common 
sense and experience, or so much timidity, as to be afraid of angry or ill-natured 
rejdies, when we advise the people to a course of temperance and abstinence, 
which we know and feel, from daily experience, to be the safest, wisest, best Let 
such timid philanthropists be reassured. The common sense of their fellow citi- 
zens at large is fully equal to an understanding of the merits of the case ; and 
they are as fhlly prepared as the present select few, when it is properly under- 
stood, to ben/efit themselves, by acting up to the maxims which are involved in it. 
Mi, 6raham*8 success in this city is confirmation strong of this point We are 
gkd to have such able coadjutors in the good cause as tne editor of the Temper- 
aace Advooate, and the contributors to its columns. The people throughout the 
country will, we fondly trust, give their countenance and sypport to a paper in 
which their best interests are advocated. 



The CflcnicHMAN. — ^This is the title of a weekly paper, lately commenced in the 
city of New- York, under the editorship of the Rev. John U. Curtis, A. M. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Without our pretending to any theological lore, a 
knowledge of which is happilj^ not necessary fer a due appreciation of the gene- 
ral merits of this periodical,— we may be allowed to say, that the division of sub- 
jects in it is such, as to admit of all the variety compatiole with subdued Chris- 
tian tacte ; and the manner in which they are discussed and narrated, cannot-fail 
to exert a benign influence on the reader, as well from the proppect which it holds 
out to him of an augmentation of his store of literary knowledge, as of an increase 
of his piety'. Such headings uf particular departments of the " Churchman" as 
Offices for the Sick — the Antiquary — Biographicml Sketche^—Bihlical Criticism — 
Travehf will illustrate our meaning, and bear us out in our favourable opinion of 
the liberal sc(^, and good effects of the work. 



Our Nugbbodrhood ; or Letters on Horticulture, Natural Phenomena , and Do- 
mestic Economy, New- York. £. Bliss, 111 Broadway. 1831. pp. 332, 12mo. — We 
have just received this interesting work — a hurried glance over the pages of which, 
makes us anticipate a large share of pleasure and instruction, on a more regular 
perusal. Tlie autiioress is, wc know, every wav equal to the task she has undertaken. 
She speaks not from books, and at second hand, but from actual observation, and after 
much coum^.uoings with nature. Her contributions in various journals to Horti- 
culture and matters of rural economy in general, are well and advantageously 
known. To the rural portion of our population, the present work will prove pe- 
coliairly acceptable and useful ; and those who shall leave the city to rusticate fer 
a part of the ensuing season, cm highways or by-ways, will find in it much to keep 
up that love of the country, which, often began in mere romance, soon feils, unless 
nurtured by various and instructive observation of the objects and scenes by 
which they are surrounded* 

The Publisher of the Journal of Health is about to put to press a work to be 
entitled Catechism of Physiolosy^ which will contain a brie^ but comprehensive, 
description of the organs and mnctions of the human body ; and of the manner in 
which they reciprocally influence each other. While accuracy will not be lost 
sight of, the subjects will, at the same time, be treated of in such a manner, as to 
place them clearly befoVe the mind of the general reader. 
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The present season isone of hopes — anticipated enjoyments, 
and pleasurable calculations. TLe country and its charmB are the 
engrossing theme with all the inhabitants of our cities and towns. 
Mothers, with their daughters, have already projected an order 
of march — the outlines of an excursion, in which amusement is 
to be reconciled wi(h the rcquiremcntB of fashion, and health is 
to follow in the train of both. The ladies only await the final 
decision of their husbands or brother^ as to the time when the 
pressure of business or professional and literary engagements 
shall admit of these lords of the creation being escorts for the 
journey. 

But the season is not one of unmixed corporeal enjo3rment, and 
of unquestioned sanative powers. The sun pours down a power- 
ful stream of heat, and makes not the heart alone throb with 
violence, but the temples beat with unusual pulsations — while 
head-ache is now, more than ever, the complaint of the unfor- 
hmate dyspeptic invalid. They who eat promiscuously, of what- 
ever is before them at table, or who persist in taking the same 
amount of rich nutritious animal food which they had eaten dur- 
ing the winter, will feel light-headed, and complain of being 
bilious, as they term it. They ask their physician about the pro- 
priety of getting bled, or, perhaps, taking an emetic. Such per- 
sons should be made to know, that the most safe, salutary, and 
simple means of relief, from these ailments, is to put leas fijod 
in their stomachs, and not to stimulate it by any kind of heating 
or intoxicating drink, nor fo weaken the nervous syslem by late 
hours and unlicensed indulgences. Summer season puts us, of 
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northern and middle latitudes, in nearly the same physiological 
condition with that in which the inhabitants of southern climates 
are most of the year round. If we would avoid disturbance and 
disease, head-ache, continued thirst, feverish heat, and actual fe- 
ver, flushed skin, or one covered wifh eruptions, we must imitate 
these latter in their usual diet, and substitute vegetable for 
much of the animal food we consume in winter— drink simple 
water, or this fluid slightly acidulated, or deriving flavour from 
dried fruits — we must rise early, and inhale, when not in 
marshy districts, the morning air — avoid the hot meridian and 
aftei;noon sun^-use the tepid or warm bath in the middle of the 
dftV or in the evening, if the dinner has been very simple and 
l^ht. and taken at an early hour. They who awake in tlie 
morning with a hot skin and active circulation, and who habi- 
tually suffer from excess of heat, may, at this time, with advan- 
tage, have recourse to the cold bath; or to sponging the surface 
with cold water. But if excess of any kind has been indulged 
in the evening before, wjiether in eating and drinking, or in 
€l'i)acing to a very late hour, or by any unusunl exhausting la- 
hour — then the cold bath oiight to be omitted, and the tepid or 
warm substituted for it. 

Health, to be won, must, like maidens fair and stately dames, be 
diligently sought. A person, negligent of all the rules of hygiene, 
itey, for a while, retain comfortable bodily feelings — so will, occa- 
tionally, an eccentric beau — a bHe farouche of a m^n attract fe- 
male regard, perchance love; but both are surely tiding critical 
experiments; and it must be admitted, that the rul'^ of Cornaro, in 
the first, or of Cbe«terfield on politeness in the second instance, are 
of much safer and pleasanter general application. Country air is 
very grateful, refreshing, and invigorating ; but it does not shield 
a person against a country sun at noon, or chilling dews at mid- 
mjeht. Drinking n.ineraf waters, or sea bathing, is often an ad- 
mirable recuperative agency ; but it is not an antidote against 
the effects of gormandisdng, drinking freely of strong liquors at 
dinner, or heavy suppers, or late hours and dHncin^;. Rural 
scenes gladden the mind, and, by imparting cheerfulness, improve 
the health; but their influence will not extend thrbr.gh the v^lis 
.and closed doors of a fashionable hotel, however romantic acd 
picturesque a country it be in: nor will rouge, and artificial 
flowers, and the gaUopudey even in such places, be substitutes tor 
the fresh breeze fanning the cheek, flowere in al! their native 
Sloom and variegated colours, gathered by the hand of the fair 
lady herself, and the gallop taken on an active and docile steed. 
The hypochondriac, whether from indolence, or the oppressive 
:C9res of business or study, or disappointed love (a possible though 
rather an uncommon case) will not recover the tone of his spirits 
by merely going into the country and visiting a watering place, 
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and, when then?, spending his mornings in ii billiard room, and 
his evtnings in flirting with some charming coquette, with the lit- 
tle interludes of yawning over a novel, or taltiing politics after 
dinner. 

Change of place, to be beneficial, by restoring the body to 
healthful vigour, and the mind to its la«t equanimity and cheer- 
fulness, must be .tided by the rules of hygiene, which are little 
else than common-sense experience — eating and drinking, sleep 
and exercise, in such measure and time as the majority of thone 
not perverted by vicious indulgences, uor excessive love of lucre 
and fame, have ever most generally adhered to. 



We shall probably be doing uot an unacceptable service to 
our readers, and certainly we shull be rendering an act of justice 
to meritorious authors, by occupying the remaining pages of the 
present number of our Journal with extracts from, and notices of, 
several works which are now on our desk; and, aUo, by taking 
cognizance of some passing matters, of which we would not wish 
to appear neglectful. 



" OUR NEIGHBOrKHOOD.— 

A perusal of this work, to which vvc sJverteil in our laat number, hml 
realized the anticiputiana ur pleasure and instruction which we then took 
occuion to express. " Our NeighbouThood" is in a series of letters written in 
■ plain, coDversational style — the interest is well sustained by the consteat 
■ucceasion of subjects, and sufGcIent variety of nstural incidents. •'□ makioK 
out a table of contents for ourselviis. we tbund the following mattera either 
touched iijmn or iiiUy described ; Pianitng-, and pruning, and care of (Ae 
vine — iniUivalioR o/ttraaberriet — planting and burying {ffpolatoet— pack- 
ing aaay of cabbages, caidiflowers and brocoli/or tke mintar—thooting 
game — detcription of a good barn — ploughing in manure — manage, 
ment of paacli-lreta and protccliaff Ihem agaiTUl loornu — -^reen-AouM — 
— infiuence qf Teii.peranee Sodftiet — domeitic wine — cider, ditadvan- 
taget nf drinking it — thraihing out grain — green snoio on Ian — ileigk 
ride — daiuang—ice-htmses, mode of building and fitting them — ho' bed, 
method of making one — spring *oaiiig and planting — rata, mitchief rfone 
6y them, modet of destroying Ihem—grajiing, inoculating and trimming 
trees — improvements in heating and lighting apparalut. 

Interspersed with these are incidental ncientilic remarks, as on iciclet the 
production of eleclricity — the cause nf green snniB — vegelabU phyiiot jy, 
mtk some critical retuarks on Mrs. Marcel's work on this subject — (t-ni- 
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nuunets qf the eye, ^c. i^. On this Inst topic there is mitdi xiew and io*. 
stractive dis^piisidoiu Coonected with domestic and moral economy are dia- 
kgdes CHI the etqfabHUies arid duties of servants and labourere — horticulture 
and farmings as connected with theological seminariee — traits of benevth. 
leneC'-rrighta, and moral and inteUeqtaal culture xf woman — charily fairs 
""-quakers^'-^ketches qf individual peculiarities^ botiL of exceUenoe and ^ > 
Jbrmities ^character. The remarks on women assume the character» and 
have the incootestible merits, of aa argumentative and well wriUen essajv 
on the false lights in whidi the sex is thrown, and the injustice done to thein 
bof their righdul protectors — ^men. Some hard things are said of the iords of 
the creation— -and the worst of it is, there is so much truth in thenu This^ 
essay first appeared in the New York Evening Post We hope to make 
scHse extracts from it hereafter. It may be well to mention that the letter 
wnter, who describes Oyr Neighbourhood, writes as a Mr. Allen, though in 
ftsi^ at we have already mentioned, the merit of the authorsh^» rests with 
ap tccompliahed lady. 

The occasional notices of the dairy and derails of cookery wiU be agrei^ble 
to the notable housewife ; and still more, will be useful to the young lady 
who is ambitious of hereafter distinguishing herself in this capacity. The' 
aeooont of the breakfast in ^Our Nei^bourhood,'' would wm the applause 
of I^. Johnson himself since it ia even superior to the Scotch breaJcftst^ 
which elicited his eulogies. We have marked several passages for inser- 
tion in future numbers of our JournaL In conclusion, we can say, with great 
justice, that if to show -the i^easures and usefulness of a country life — if to 
teach people how to render the soil most productive, and their gardens and 
<apchards abundant in fine fruits ; If to show that pradtical filming and horti- 
culture are not incompatible, but on the contrary are congenial with metho- 
dical study of the successive pben(Hnena in external nature, — be at the sam6 
tiraepoint^g out the means of preserving health by a life of useful labottf 
aipd active benevolence, then are we bound to return our thankcf, as we most* 
Qcwdially do, to the amiable and intelligent authoress of **Our Neighbour- 
hood,'* for the assistance which she has rendered, by its publication, to th^ 
cause of hygiene. This brief notice will not allow of our doing justice by 
adequate deaKsription to much amusing dialogues-matrimonial and fHen^^ 
discussions and courtships. The short autobiography of Abel, and of hfs: 
love of the id»ent Fanny, and the unexpected cause of his mortifieatioii, 
and diBap^intment when he at hat saw her, are admurably drawn. 



CLARK ON CLIfilATE.* 

iitt medical bretfamn have already so fully expressed their foLV&amMe 
i^onioa flf Ihe wsa^ eg Dr. Chirk, as to render it unnecessary for us toj«t 

* The ii^iiflnoe of Climate in the Prevention and Core of Chronic jDifeates, 
sipps MfticalJirly of the Chest apd Digestive Organs : compriMng an Account of 
the pHacipal Plaoes r^mrted to by^Invalids in &gUnd, the South of Europe, &c. 
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fcrth its. merits, by any elaborate eulogy, or even copious analysis — which our 
restricted limits would alone be sufficicrtl caut.e to deter us from attempting. 
Dr. Clark resided some years in ItaJy, and has taken great pains to make 
himself acquainted with the climate both of that country and of southern 
Europe generally. In reference to the two claaasB of readers for whom be 
wrote, he says : — " It has been my wish to lay before the public such a work 
as might serve at once as a manual to the physician, in selecting a proper 
climate for his patient, and a guide to the latter, while no longer under the di- 
rection of his medical adviser." — The success with which he has accomplish- 
ed this mtention, enables us lo lay before our readers many valuable extracts 
on the causes anil prevention of various diseases, and especially orcoiimimp- 
tioD. As we have uniibrmly said, liiis is a branch of know!ed(;c which it 
concerns every person to possess — on it will depend his health and escape from 
disease. Often when the physician is consulted, the first and most important 
period is past — the injury is then bcurablc. Few subjects, in this inquiry, 
are of more deep interest to ua than the modihcations produced by climate 
and season on the animal economy. Impressed with this belief, we prepar- 
ed, some time since, a series of prelections on the influence of these agen- 
cies, and have only been prevented, by the want of space, from laying 
them before our readers in this Journal. We ehall watch, however, for 
every opportunity propitious to a realising of this intention. In tlic mean 
time, we shall cull valuable articles from Dr. Clark's work. 

The author, in the first part of his book, makes some introductory remarks 
on climate, and tlien proceeds to treat, in succesElon, of the climatea of 
England, France, Nice, Aoly, Madeira, Attanlic Islands, including the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, the Canaries, and Azores; finally, the Wett Indic$. 

The second part includes an inquiry into the diseases benefited by climate, 
VIZ. dUorders of the digestive organs ; conntmpHon ; diseases of the larynx, 
trachea, and bronchia, or of the windpipe and its ramifications and air cells; 
asthma ; gout ; chronic Theumatism ; general delicacy qf constitutiun in 
childhood and youth ; premature decay, or climacteric disease ; disordered 
health Jrom hot climates. In this portion of the work are given, valuable di- 
rections for the guidance of invalids when travelling, as regards the daily 
rate ; their diet, medicines, bathing, clothing, and tempeiature of their apart- 
ments, together with advice as lo the use of the mberal waters of various 
celebrated springs. 

Among other remarks on the gonomi influence of climate, the author 
makes the following : 

"Change of climate and change of air have been considered by physicians 
as remedial agents, of great efficacy, ftom a very early period ; and the cor- 
rectness of the opinion is supported both hy reason and e\perienco. U is 
reasonable, fcr exsmple, lo believe, that a change of residence, from a crowded 
city to the country, or &om a cold exposed part of the country lo a warmer 

a comparative Eslinial^ of (heir respective MerlLi in purticulsr DtscnsEs; nnd ga- 
Deral DireclioDB far InTalid* while travelling and residing abroad. With an Ap. 
pendix, containing a Series of Tables on Climile. By Jamea Clarh, M- D. Slc. Slc 
Second Edition. London, 1830. 
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und more riieltered one, or from a confined, humid valley, to a dry elevated 
situation, or the reverse, would produce very sensible enects on the living 
body; and we find by daily experience that such is the case. The mark^ 
improvement of the general health, effected by a change from a great city to 
the country, even for a short period, is matter of daily remark; and the sus- 
pension, or even cure, of various diseases, by a removal from one phrt Of the 
country to another, is an occurrence t!iat must have come within the obser^ 
va^on of every one. It may suffice to mention here,' in reference to this 
fact, intermittent fevers, asthma, catarrhal affections, hooping cough, dys- 
pephy, hypochondriusis, and certain nervous disorders. All these diseases 
are frequently suspended, and oilen entirely cured* by dimple change of 
situation, after they had long resisted medical treatment ; or they are f lutid to 
yield, under the influence of such a change, to remedies that previously made 
Uttle or no impression upon them. 

** If such marked results are produced hy a change of so limited an extent 
as has just been noticed, it is surely reasonable to expect, that a complete 
change of climate, together with the circumstances necessarily connected 
with this, should produce still more important results in ameliorating the ge- 
neral health, and in preventing and curing diseases. In this expectation we 
are again borne out by experience. 

** Unfortunately, however, for the character of this remedy, it. has too oftea 
been resorted to, either as a last resource, or forlorn hope, in cases which 
were almost hopeless ; or it has been misapplied in cases wherein it might 
liave been of essential service. Patients, who really might have derived 
much benefit from climate, have been too oflen sent abroad without proper 
directions respecting the situation most suited to their complaints, ana alto- 
gether uninstructcd respecting various circumstances, a due attention to 
which conid alone render the test selected climate beneficial to them. 

' ** Coder such circumstances. It need not excite our surprise, that success 
has not more generally attended the practice of sending invalids abroad ; nor 
even, that the result should have been such as to bring the remedy into dis- 
credit The fault, however, is to be sought for, not in the remedy, but in 
the manner in which it has been prescribe. My own experience, the result 
of extensive observation, satisfies me, that, for the prevention and cure of a 
numerous class of chronic diseuses, we possess in change of climate, and 
even in the more limited measure of change of air in the same climate, one 
of our most powerful remedial agents; and one, too, for wMcht in many 
cases, we have no adequate substitute." 

In addition to further extracts from this instructive volume, it, is our in- 
tention to introduce, hereafler, soine of the valuable tables in it of the yearly, 
fbonthly, and daily range of temperature of different parts of Europe. 



CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY AND AMERICAN 

RURAL SPORTS.* 

^ CoNCEiviNo it to be within our province and part of the direct exercise of 
our duty to recommend whatever contributes to a rational love of nature, by 
directing attention to natural history, a niral life and rural sports, we invite 
the attentbn of our readers to the work of the Brothers Doughty, the title of 

» Nos. L II. III. IV. and V. pp. 120.— The work is published by I. & T. Dough- 
ty, S. E. oomor of Walnut and Fourth streeU— in monthly numbers— quarto — 
Prioe eight doUars per annum. 
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which is given as above. The fifth number has been iaBiied— and it is in litera- 
ry merit and taetefnl decoratioDE, )>y coloured sngiavings, v. ell calculnted to 
suBtain the reputation acquired by the previous numbers. Each of these has, 
it will bo remembered, two rich coloured engravingB representing uaunlly 
animals and birdg of onr country, aud an accompanying dcscriplioo of their 
Btructuro an^ appenmnce, with a history of their hebila. The contents of 
the filYh number are, — teoodcock ihooting, with an illustrative coloured 
phte, — Ike tea — nn inqairy resprclitig Ihe trve nature ofinttinct — dvmrfa 
— GootaiuteT and golden eyed IHitk, with a beautiful coloured engraving 
of these birds — angiia/j^ rejmnder to I, T. S. — an excuravm to the CheMO- 
peL.ke — vtmat nature, an ode by C. W. T. — mysleriour wyundr. 

The pictorial illustrations to No. IV, are coloured drawings of, 1. The 
Prairie Wotvea, and 2. The MeaJow Lark and i^nom Bird — the last in a 
fine style of art. Those to No. III. are of, 1. A Neu-fomuUaadDog, and 2. 
A Pelxcau. To the natural history ot the dog are added several interesting 
anecdotes and details respecting this animaL The article on the subject, 
and the linen on the monument of a Newlbiindland Dog, written by 
Lord Byron, in tiiis number, ccLlled to our mind the shctch which Lieutenant 
Parry gives of the kind of intercourse wt.ich subsisted between the noble 
poet and his fiivourite dog Lyon. We had made the extract shortly afier ths 
time of publication oi' the third number, but have been prevented trom 
laying it belore our readers by the press of other matters. We believe the 
descriptiun will be new to nioet of them. It is Lieut. Parry who writes. — 
Me had just been speaking of the occupations of tue poet, and ho continues 
thus: 

"In this room, and among these rude soldiers, Lori Byron was uccuetomed 
to walk a great deai, particularly in weL weatlier. (>n such occasions he 
was always accompanied by his fn\ <itrit« dog Lyon, who was, perhaps, his 
dLBreu and moet a'fectionatc friend. Tney Wisre. indeed, verv seldom sepa- 
rated. Riding or walking, sittint, or standing', Lyon was his coustant at- 
tendant. He can scarcely be said to ha ve fbisaken Lim even in his sleep. 
Every eveninf did he go to see t!"a'. his mailer was saP", befi>re he lay down 
h>m$eir, and then he took his station close Uj his door ; a guard certainly as 
faithful, though not as pffitient, ds Ijjrd Byron's corps of Suliotes. Thib 
valuable and aflectiimale animal was brought to England a'ler Lord Bvrnii's 
death, and in now, I believe, in the possession of Mrs. Leigh, his l.ordship'B 

" With Lyon, Lord Byron was accustomed no' oily to associate, but to com- 
mune very much, and very often. His most usual phrase was. " Lyon, you are 
no rngue, Lyon ;" or " Lyon," his Lordt^hip would say, " thou art an honest 
fellow, Lyon." Thedog scye^ sparkled and his tail swept the Sour, as he sal 
wi'h his haunches on 'he ground. " Thou art cuoie Ikithful than men, Lyon ; 
I trust thee more." Lyon sprung up, and bariied and bounded round his mas- 
ter, aa much as to say, " You may trust mo, I will watch actively on every 
side." " Lyon, I love thee, thnu art my feithful dog," and Lyon jumped and 
kissed his master's hand, as an acknowledgment of his homage. In this sort 
of mingled talk and gambol lj)r<! Byron passed a good deal of time, and 
seemed more contented, more calmly self-satisfied, on such occasions, than 
almost on any other. In convereation and in company he wns animated 
and brilliant, but with Lyon and in stillness he was pleased and perfectly 
happy." — Lael dayi of Lord Byron — Wm. Parry — pL 74, 75. 



%8 Peaie's Mies an Jiahf, 

PEALE'S NOTES ON ITALY.* 

' The pleasure and infintnation which are to be derived from a pemflal of 
this work, by the lover of the fine arts, cannot^ in this [dace, be dilated on. Of 
the diflcriminatinif taste with which Mr. Peale made and recorded liiB otaer- 
vatioBs on the productioDS of the peficO and cfaise], in Italy, we have abml^ 
dmt pffoofi in the vr^tune beibre u& This was to be expected from his known 
reputation as an artist and well-read gentleman. We are glad to obtain 
fwm him confidence to express fearlessly our opinions of certain celebrated 
productions of art, which, at the time when we exs mined them ourselves, we 
were loth to do, having the learned critiques of connoissettiB, and elaborate 
eulogies of guide hooks under our eyes. But his book has other claims to the 
notice of the general reader, and o£ tifose who have travelled, or puipoee 
tra Vising — we mean the lively sketches of the people, and out-door ]9cmies 
of different cities in Italy. Mr. Peale, though speaking frequently of Imn- 
self! makes no pretensions to superior opportunities, or to openmg hitherto hid- 
den sources of information. He speaks of what he seee^ and, although he 
may be deceived, he is, we may presume, candid in his narrative, andsinc^re 
in his intentions. He did not look around^ him with a view to obtaining 
hygienic informtition — that which would give him a more immedjate claim 
td our attentien in these pages ; and yet, even on t^is subject, we are eaaUed 
to make some extracts from his work, by no means devoid of interest^— 'Kie 
" fbllowing is from Rome, chiefly on ^ important matter of eating and 
citmkmg. 

" In many thoroughfares temporary benches and shelves are seen piled trp 
with Vegetables, chiefly lettuce and radisl^es, which are very cheap, and ocm- 
stitute a great part of the food of the poor. It is eurioi» to see them eating 
A long compact head of lettuce, as they walk along the street, without atR 
oe brSad. The sJiops for the sale of provisions are wel! filled with bacon* 
.^usages, fish, &Ai, and the windows are generally lined with edumns ^ 
cheese, of which the Italians seem fond, thoujpfh we consider thmn tough and 
innjHd. In some o^ the narrow thoroughmres, where the height of the 
houses and the smallnees of the shops, render thiem very dark, samples of 
goods for scle are placed outside in little glass cases, which of^en ^nvn a 
cuntinuons line ftr a c^reat distance. As an additional proof how badly the 
^Romans are -furnished with stores, you see every where, even in the best 
streets, numbers of portable shops. Consisting of ikrge trays or flat baskets, 
-each carried by two men, who cry out the Jund of goods and their prices, 
and sometimes display them on the pavement The owners of these basket 
shops may, therefore, live in the most unfrequented situations. Yet stores 
are to be found containing large assortments cf ev^y kind ef goods, especially 
of (Vench and English manufacture. At tiie doors of many shops you see 
little children picking the dirt out of grain, which they dry in troughs whai 
the sun happens to shine in tb<ur favour. 

^* As the warm weather advances, every kind of workman who can get out 
his little bench, apparatus, or chair, is at work in the street, dose op to his 
house. I have counted nine shoemakers, with their stalls, in front of one 
house, for the purpose, of enjoying lig^t and air. Benches and chairs are 

* Notes on Italy. By Rembrandt Feale; Written during a Tour in the years 
1829 and 183Q. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea, 1831. 
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likewiBC owMipied by the id]e, chiefly old gentlemen, in front of the coffee- 
hoDBBs, espeoiaUy in tbe Coreo, where Ihcy are amused by the continual 
movement of carrui^es and pedeetriB.nB. In the evening, especially on holi- 
days, tables are spread out with white cloths, and brilliantly illuminated and 
decorated with flowers, containing various artldea of food, whilst a cook la 
busy on one aide with his portable kitchen, cooking dough-nuts, or other 
articles which aro eaten on the spot" 

"Immense quantities of eggs are for sale at tlie provision shops, pspecialiy 
at Eaater; but a more extraordinary spectacle occurs in many parts of the 
city, even in the most gay and &sbionable slreeta. I have seen, sometimet, 
a hundred hens feeding in and around the door of one of these shops, by 
which you are aware that fresh eggs may be procured every dav. The 
shop-keeper may be deceived in those which are brought him from Uie coun- 
try ; but, if he be an honest man himself, with his own hens he can assure 
his ciialomers, at double ex triple price, that hit eggs are just laid." 

The observations which follow, will surprise some of our eulogists of wine, 
who dwell with so much complacency on the uniform sobriety of the people 
who habitually drink this liquor. 

"The RomaciR are certainly a sober people, but the lower classes, though 
they arc not afflicted by Irish, Scotch, or American whiskey, Holland gin, or 
English porter, yet often indulge to excess in the cheap wine of the country. 
Every body drinks wine, and to offer water to a beggar would be an insult. 
It is only used occasionally with lemons in hot weather. At a late hour in 
the evening, in many streets, may be heard the noise of BnccUanalinn mer- 
riment, prDceeding from some deep cavernous chamber, which, seen by 
lump-light, shows nothing but coarse plastered walls, a greasy brick pave- 
ment, and benches and t^lee, around which, in the absence of all other com- 
&rt£, tlie moat miserable enjoy their princi;ral, or only meal of the day, and 
freely circulate the bottle as a social bond. Besides, on holidays, the wine 
shops are frequented by groups of men and women, who sometimes exhibit 
around the door a nouy and licentious crowd. But wine is not always 
deemed HufKcient, and those who are disposed to take a walk about sunrise, 
may every day see persons with little baskets of aifua vitiB, which is swal- 
lowed by artificers between their beds and their work-shops." 

We shall make farther extracts from this interesting work hereafter. 



DISCOURSE TO WORKING-MEN, 
There is nn class in society to which a knowledge of the laws of Hygiene 
is of greater importance than it is to that composed of the labourer and me- 
chanic. To such, a healthful and vigorous frame is emphatically wealth. 
Every day during which their capacity to labour is impaired by sickness or 
accident, is so much deducted from the fund upon which they and their fami- 
lies can alone dcpecd (or support; and yet, from a thousand circumstsnccH in- 
timately connected with their aeveml professions, the health and vigour of 
Iheir systems is constantly liable, not merely to temporary impairment, but 
loo often to complete deslruction, whenever they place themselves in opposi- 
tion to the laws of nature, or, from ignorance or prejudice, overlook every 
precept of Hygiene. As one of the means best calculated, therefore, to efleci 
that amelioration in the condition of the working-men, which they themselvi*, 
as well as their friends of everv profession, so ardently desire, is to diffiise 
Vol. 11—38. 
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among them a knowledge of the laws of health, and of the means of avoiding 
tlie deleterious agents to^ which they are' liable to be exposed. It is #ith this 
intent that a series of lectures have been commenced in the cky ofM^ ad- 
dressed particularly to labourers ; the introductory discourse to whidi, by ])r. 
Sooutetten, now fies be6>re us."** Af^er pointing out the importaoit rank 
which the labourmg classes hc^d in relaUon to society at large, and theneces- 
fflty of communicating to them useful instruction, in order to augmeoit tiMir 
happiness and enlarge their sphere of usefiihieaB, the lecturer proceeds to 
pdnt out some of those important beneits which have a)ready^^esttlted to 
them from a proper application of scientific knowledges. He notices tiie 
dangers which surround those who work in mines, and the immense savuig 
of life among this class of labourers by the introduction of proper means of 
ventilation, and the discovery of the safety lamp hf Pavy-^the preservation 
of the health and lives of seamm, by proper ventilaticnofthe holds of vessekk- 
the improvements in marine regimen, for which we are indebted to the inves- 
tigations of Sutton and Hales, and the experience of the c^ebrated Coc^ '^ 
and the means <^ preserving alimentary substances, iptroduceii )iy M. Appert 

** Formerly the health of the most robust rarelytheld out aganisttfae fttigues 
of a protracted voyage ; while «t present, disease is extrem3y rare on board a 
well managed vessel. Inone of the last voyd^es around the wo^, ty Gapt 
Bnperry. on board the CoquiUe^ a v^rage which lasted for 872 days, not a 
single life was lost'* 

The introduction of draft ftimaces is next allu4od to^ by which gtltos and 
ftfher aitizans ire rendered secure against the deleterious (bmes of certain 
inetals by which they are sunounded— the improvements in the steeping of 
Hax, calculated to render that process less injurious to the health of the work- 
men ; the important advantages to various classes of mechanics resulting fixm 
the discovery of the disinfecting pK^ierties of the chlorides of lime and soda, 
by M. Labarraque, the inventions (^Robert and Aldini, to preserve the lives of 
firemen, are also stated. But, remarks Dr. Scoutetten, phOanthn^ists have 
not confined themselves merely to the means of removing the dimgers which 
menace the health of the labourer; tiiey have also endeavoured to present to 
him a more nutritious and who/esome food than he formerly possessed— it 
being impossible for him to preserve, for anytime, his health, while engaged 
in an employment by the fotigues of which his strength becomes exhausted, 
imless he be supjdied with food well adapted to support ^ qrsteow Much 
of the distress and misery experienoed by the lab^n^ws classea in JESorope, h|8 
hean removed by t&e introductkm of the potatoe. 

**^This vegetable, after its introductioii into Europe^ was first cultivated^lv 
% few gardens, merely as an obieet^ curiosity ; but after two^years of apatl^« 
th9 northern nations, instructed \y reason and experience, began to appreoiale 
the importance of the treasure which they possessed. In England, Germany, 
and Holland, it was then assiduously cuftivated; but in Frsnce, for a ki^ 
ikmt this new species c^sliment was contemned, though subsequentljr it was 
destined to render fiunine impossible among the poorer classes of her mhabit- 

*Discour8 prnnonc^ le 16 Novembre, 1830, a Pouverture du cours d'Hvgi^iie lip. 
dUqu6 aux professions, fait aox ouTriers, a l*Hdttl <le Villa dellfets, par le Docteur 
Scoutetten, Piofesseur ^^Hgi k la faculte de Med., de Strasbourg, ibc. 
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atilE. All tlie zea! and peraeverHnce ol' Pttriiicntier were necefisatj', inonlcr 
to BuriiiDunt the numerous obNtaclcB by which llio euitivation of the potatoe 
WES opposed. After many fruitless attempts, he at length, lioivcver, obtained 
Trom government fifty-four acrea of a BWidy soil, which liad until ^on been 
condemned to absolute sleiUity. Id tills soil he commenced to plant pota- 
toes. Ilia confidence was treated as lolly, until the plants sprung up, and 
the flowers made their appearance. Oi' the latter he com|)oaed a bou<iuet, 
which he solemnly presentedtn thokln^.thepatronof luacutcrpTise. Loula 
XVI. accepted the gilt, and appeared, on the next public occasion, before all 
his court, carrying in his butlon-hole the bouquet of jmlaloe flowers. From 
that period the popularity of the new vegetable was established." — "The in- 
troduction of the potatoe is one of the most important services ever rendered 
to humanity." 

The lecturer notices next the meana which have been invented for tlie 
production of economical soups. After a jtiat compliment to Rumford, (br his 
services in this respect. Dr. Scoutelten remarks : 

"The raoet important establishment for the manufacture of this Bpcoiea of 
nouriahraenl, was conimenced in Paris, in 1900, by M. M. Delessert and Dc- 
candole. To Iheae gentlemen were soon joined all the benevolent individu- 
als of the capital, and the institution assumed the name of the Philanihnnic 
Society, By the zeal and exertions of each one of the asEociatee, similar 
establishments have been multiplied. In Paris^ 43 furnaces for the production 
of economical soup exist, in 22 separate establidiments. Bach ration of soup 
costs a sou, (about a cent,} and a crowd of individuals, even many entire 
families, who have neither the time nor means for preparing proper food, And 
in these establishments a healthful and agreeable nourishment at a trifling 
cxpencc. In the report made by M. Deleuzc, upon the labours of the society, 
during the year 1814, we find that during the winter of 1814, there were 
either distributed or sold, 4,342,600 rations of soup : and from 1800, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1816, the number of rations disposed of amounts to 12,4^0,010. 

"Fromthe statistical researchesmade in 1790, by the celebrated L« grange, 
and brought up to the present period by M. Moreau de Jonnfs, in an interesl. 
ing memoir recently read to the Academy of Sciences, it is shown that France 
docs not produce one half the amount of the flesh of animals necessary to the 
propernourishraent of the inhabitants. One of the most important services 
therefore, which could be rendered to the country, was to discover anulritive 
substance which was at once abundant, easily to' be procured, and of a low 
price. Many scientific individuals conceived llmt this substance was to bo 
found in the extract from bones. Papin invented hisdigester, in which, after 
a long ebullition, the desired ptmlm't v-:?.' obtained — but this process was 
too tedious and expensive; and It was reservri^ for the celebrated chemist 
Darcet, to invent a more simple means: and by tht: modifications which he 
has since introduced into the process, a gelatin is now obtained from bones, 
which presents all tlie desired qualities. This new aliment has been the 
subject of a great number of experiments, all of which have conRnned the 
importance of M. Darcet's discovery. TheFacultyofMedicine, the Philan- 
thropic Society, and the most celebrated chemists, regard the gelatin (jelly } ob- 
tained by it, as the most healthy and nutritive aliment we possess. It isatthe 
same time procured in such abundance, that a hUogrummc (about 2k lb*-) of 
bones, contains sufii.;ient to prepare fifteen pints of soup; while a killo- 
grainmc of meat furnisheu only two pints. In the department of the Scino 
alone, if tiie whole of the bones of the meet consumed in one day, were to 
be couverted into gelatin, tliey woulil furnish 800,000 rations of soup." 

Recommending the above fact to (he philanthropists of this country, we 
must here take our leave of this interesting discourse. 
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Saving by not Smoking, — The following is, we have goed reaaon to be- 
lieve, from a subscriber who is, as he says, now eighty-tiiree yearn of age. 
If Our suspicions be correct, he could also illustrate, in lus own persdn, tlie ad- 
yantages of regularity in his periods of sleeping and waking, lind taking exer- 
cise, and in the hoOrs of his repa8t»— -by all which, and a checrjful and well 
balanced mind, he has attained to an.advanced age in the enjoyment, gene* 
ndly, Q^ good health, and without subjecting himself to any rigid dietetic 
rules, or calling fer the aid of the doctor. 

Gentlemen, Editors of the Journal of Health — « 

Upon reading your rotice of -the intolerable use of Tobacco^ more especially 
by Ministers of the gospel, I appealed to my fianky, that I frequently; after, 
hearing a minister on a Sunday, have observed that he had smoked an extra 
quantiQr of segars the da^ before. But I also wish you to state the matter in 
an interested or mercantde view; and as such (beistg now aiiddman) we will 
say, that had I begun to use tobacco when twenty one years of i^, it would 
have cost me, by talking with those who use it, as follows r-^For 62 years 
for Began", one year at five segara per day, and what would be supplied to 
friends or neip^bours in society, say 2,000 per annum. These, at $8 per 1,000, 
would cost $16 a year. If added thereto chewing or snuff taking, both dtta- 
greeable habits, we can say it amounts to a saving of about $1,000, which ik a 
convenience and profit at this day. If these hints should meet your approba- 
tion, you can use them. I am, respectfully, your humble servant 

SENEX. 



NEW ANALYSIS OF SWAIftTS PANACEA. 

Wr. have waited for some time to hear of a denial or explanation of thd 
subjoined statement, on the part of the proprietor of the Panac^ — ^blit his 
only reply seems to be an old story, purporting to bo from New York papMers, 
about the wonderful powers of bis nostrum. This rigmarole is qf a piece 
with his annual .pu$ signed CotUm Planter, in which cases are firiven tq^show 
the wonderful powers of his vermifuge; but in none of which cases were 
worms shown to be present This is a matter of little consequence we sup- 
pose to those who delight to swallow all these quack compounds, without 
regard to their effects. When labouring under torturing disease, or in the 
agonies of death, from this insane credulity, it must be such a great consolation 
for a person, to say, *^ I thought the medicine would be of service to me, I 
saw so much about it in ^e newspapers.'* Wonderful credulity ! people will 
peril their lives on less evidence than thev would require berore they pur^ 
chased a blanket or a pair of stockings. The statement here given, is mm 
the America^ Journal of Medical Science — among the distinguished cola- 
boretor9to which, are those jnrofessors who, in a moment of criminal good na- 
ture, and in oblivion of medical logic apd medical ethics, gave certificates to 
Swairn. Their counter testimony has been published more than once incur 
Journal. With what propriety can they still allow their names to be intro- 
duced in the Panacea advertisements, as encouragers of the use of this nos- 
trum, is, we must confess, a mystery to us. It would be but a slight at<me- 
ment to their medical brethren, for them to insist on the cessation, at once, 
of a proceeding which is without a {mallei in the history of the profession. 

" New Analysis op Swaim*s Panacea. — Just as this form was preparing for 
press, we received 0>om Df. J. Rose of this city, an account of an analysis made 
by him, under tho saperintendence, and in the laboratory, of Profbssor Hare, of 
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the conLsnts of a boltle poiporliag (o be " Swaim's Ponacea." la this unalyeja 
both mercury and araanic nre said to hava been detected. Wo havo already poh- 
llahed (he slatsmonlB onhree JiiTercnt chemists, b^ whotii meccary waa found in 
SvaiDi'a Pnnacea, but [t had not been before examined, we believe, Toe aisonic ; at 
any rats, bo far as we know, tbia ia the first lime that tbe presence nf that poison 
haa boen delected in it bj chemical snajysia. Wo have long been salisRed, how- 
ever, of the variable composition of tbo Panacea, and it seema probable that it 
aometiines contains both the corrosive sublimate and arsenic ; eoraatinioB only one 
of Ihem, and at others neitJicr. So perfbct have become the proceaaea of modern 
analytic chemistry, that it is almost impoasible for the minutest particle of a mine- 
ral subalancB to elude the eorutiny of the skilful analyst! and it is in vain now for 
the empiric to think lo conceal his poisonouB drugs by mixing theni with syrups 
and eaccharino matters. 

Tho communication of Dr. Rose is iiccompanied with several affidavits made 
ibr the purpose of showing that the matter analyzed was tbe remains of a boltla 
obtained from Swaim, by a man named James Hill, ftr Uie cure of an ulcer on liia 
leg ; that the said James HUl, on the third day after commencing lo use the medi- 
cine, &nr tviue-glaasea full only having been taken, died with vomiting of blood ; 
that the deceased, after taking the medicine, complained that it burned liim to the 
heart; and that the remainder of the ccintenis of the bottle wero carefully prc- 
■erved by his friends until given tor analjrais. 

We regret that the late period at which the communication of Dr. Robe and 
the accompanying documents were received, prevents our publisbipg them in the 
pieaent number." 



STATISTICS. 

Or FhanoC— The Aanuaire for 1831, which haa just been presented to the kmg 
of France, by the Meinbera of the Francli Board of Longitude, containa some cu- 
riuus documents relative to the mortality and the population of France, and par- 
ticularly relative to the progress of the population in the cily of Paris, during the 
year 1839. It appears by the calculationa of Mr. Mathieu. that there are in . 
France 530,728 individuala of from 20 to at years of aga. Allowing the half of 
Ibis number to be women, there would remam 260,364 men. This calculation 
supposes the population lo be 31} niillionE, which is about thai of Ihe kingdom. 
Afier alluding to the progressive augmentation of (he population from 1817 lo 
1828, the author remarks that the number of boys eieeeds that of girls ; and adds, 
that if tbe total increase (which is one in 163,) should continue in the same rntio, 
the population would be augmented one-Centh in 15 years, two-tenths in 39 years, 
one half in 64 y:>ars,' and that it would require 110 years Ibr it to be doublo wliat 
it is at present. The (able of M. Duvillard gave only 38 years and throH quortera 
as the average duration o;'lifo buftro the levulntion; but according toM. llalhieuT 
the average duration in now 31 years and a half, which makes an increase of 
nearly 3 years ; which is to be attributed lo vaccination, and the ettonaion of ths 
comlorts of life among the lower classes of society. Tbe births which took place 
in Paris in 1833, amount Id 33,731, of which 14,860 wore boj>a, 13.961 eirls. OT 
this number 1,856 were bom in wedlock, and 10,153 were illegitimate. There wero 
but 3,103 natural children of known parents. The marriages were in Ihe follow 
ing proportions — bachelors and spinsters, 3,873 ; bachelors and widows, 34:J j wi- 
dowers and spinsters, 710 ; widowers and widows, 191 — total, 7133. DuriDg "■"■ 
samq year, Ihe number of deaths in private houses was 15,368 ; in th'. civil i 
miliUrv hospitals and Ujeprisons, IU,047—2TS bodies were found in IheSfo 
total, 35,591. Thus, in 1839, the births exceeded the dealhs by 3,130. I 
Ihe year 1828 there were in Fran™ 128 persona who liud attained Iheir hun 
year. In the department of Dordogne 11, in Gironds 13, snd in the txiwer Vfi 
renees 10. There were hut 2 in Ihe daparlment ot'the Seine. 
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jrearly, and of every 63 matfiag^es, 3 only are obaerved to be without offspring'. 
The deaths every year are aboot 332,700; every montii, 35,593; every week, 
6;398 ; every day, 314 ; eveiy hour, aboot 40. The praportioii i>f the deaths of Wo- 
men to thoee of men is as 50 to 54. Married women five longer thAb those who 
are n^ married. In country places there are, on an average, firar chiMrcm bom 
of each marriage ; in cities and hurge towns, the proportiQii is 7 to every two mar* 
riages. The married women are, U> ad! the female mhabitants of the txNmtry, as 
1 to 3 ; and the married men to all (he males, as 3 to 5. The number of widows 
is to that of widowers, as 3 to 1 ; but of widows who re-marry to that vf widowei's, 
as 4 to 5. The number of M persons who die during cold weather is to those 
who die during a warm season, as 7 to 4. Half of aU that are bom die belbre 
they attain 17 years. The number of twins is to that of sin|rilB Inrths, as 1 to 65. 
The greatest number of births is in February and Maroh. The small pox in the 
natural way, usuallycarries off 8 out ^ every 100 it attacks : by inoculation 1 dies 
out of every 300. The proportion of males bom to that of feniales, is as 36 to 35. 
In the sea>ports, there are 133 females to 100 malesi and in the manu^cturin^ 
towns, 113 females to 100 males. 



Temperancfi in New York, — ** It appears that the last year the diminution in the 
quantity of foreign liquors passing through the New York market, ^r Hbvndstic 
consumption, has been 1,461,718 gallons, costing about as many dollars, and beings 
a falling off of more than fifly-three per ccnt» ; of domestic spirit, it has been about 
3,000,000 of gallons, worth, at first cost about $500,000^ the whole making a 
saving to the community of nearly two miUioM of dollars,** 

This is the estimate at the wholesale price — at the retail price, as. sold in the 
dram-shops, and taverns, and hotels, the lessened expenditure must be vast** 

Members of Temperance Societies, — ** Enough information has been collecled 
under this head, to justi^ the Committee in estimating the wh<^ number of 
members in the state, as high as 100,000. The number St persons who have not 
y6t connected themselves i^ith Temperance Societies, but who practice on the 
principle of total abstinence firom ardent spirits, probably exceeds the other num. 
ber. Coupling with these 300,000 persons, the children and labourers under their 
control, and it is evident, that the whole number in this state, brought directly 
under the temperanee re^rmation, exceeds half a million.**— iZeport of ike New 
York State Temperance Society. 



Newly Invented Soda Fountain, — ^An apparatus, with this title, has been rQoom>- 
niended, editorially, to our favourable notice, by our fViend of tlie United States 
Gazette. Space is not allowed us in the present number of this Journal for taking 
up the subject In our next we shall say something about Soda and Seidlitz 
Waters and Powders— their mode (^preparation, and general effects on the animal 
economy* 



Veal Case.— Considerable excitement has of latis existed in relation to the 
rights which some few butchers pretend^ to have, of exercising their business, 
wherever they choose. It is hardly necessary, for the present object, to enter at all 
into the merits of this ouestion. We wish, however, the public to be informed 
what kinds of meats are'at times sold at the stalls erected by unlicensed butchers ; 
and to this end request the insertion of the following brief notice of- a trial 
between— ' .'•'■ 

Tke Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of New York vs. Campbell, 
This was an action of debt upon the ordinances of the Corporation, rcstraming 
persons from selling meats in placto other than the public markets, and also with- 
oat the usual license. Upon the trial it clearly appeared in evidence that the de- 
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feoduit had vioUted the ordinance on which the aait vu prediciled. tt also 
■ppeued, th&t on (he £th of May, inatant, two pBiaotM drcir from Ihe dock n cair 
thai hul accidentally fallen inlo the water and was drowned. The tmnor of Uw 
aniinal guve it to the perBona for the purpoae of selling the atin. The dslGnduiI, 
after a negiotistion, tinall; purchased the calfat the value of the akiD, but was at 
" '' le of eale informed that it had been drowned-^— to whieh he replied, " that 



ba might ae well make money on that aa say thing elie." The deAiDdant then 
dreeaed, exposed for sale, and sold (ho said calf by tho joint and piece at hia shop. 
[Tpon hearina tho fact, the Jury, wllhoul retiring from Iheii seaU, iinmedialaly 



found a verdict for the amount of the penalty imposed by the ordinance, bainr 
9S2 50. ThB cauw naa tried before Mr. Asaiatant Justice Whealon.— iV. Y. 
Evening Pail. 

Fntm the Nem York Courier and Enquirer. 

Police Ojpce. — "A PuaraasUR op Medioine Scienck." — Ycaferday a tall, gray, 
headed, coloured man. apparently about 56 or 60year8of age, dnnned in a hhabby 
gsnteel black coat, blacli ineipresBiblea, soiled mualln cra.'st, long- narrow peakaci 
grisly whiskers, and heavy-inounted spectacles, presented hitiiaalf at li.e police 
ofiice, to compkiin of a female named CBToline Palmer, somewhat fiinioUB in the 
police annals of tbe city. The complainant stated that he had attained the honor- 
able distinction of M. D. " Purifessur of Medicine Science," abductor of refructorv 
teeth, ice. Set. ; that in N-nPsrabor last, the prisoner was a patient of his at his 
*^ Medical Kfitablishment'* in Orange street; that on a certain evening^ alie entered 
his laboratory, and by a process notknown in chomistiy, she posseesed herself of 
his ofRca desk, containing tlS, with which he had intended to pay his rent; be. 
sides three gold ringe, value tl ; two pair of Bpeclacloa value half a dollar, and 
many papers, receipts, and sundry other documents, which il was vain to attempt 

" Wbat were these papers?" asked Mr. Stevons. 

"Oh sir, they were my medical reoeipla for the healing of all tho sickness, and 
pains that ever wai in the body of man," replied the modern EECulapius. 

"Then yon cure alt disoasesT" 

"Oh yea, bleaayoar heart, when the other dotiora here cant cure, the; send their 
pashons to me. I hah my dipknny, air ; I'm a doctor of 40 years atanding, man 
and boy here." 

"Do you work by steam %" 

"Oh Lord, no sir; I'm a puifasaur of yerbs. like Doctor Killpejier, and the nsw 
natural collidg;e in Ohio, and according to our own act passed up in Albany, by all 
the govcmora and legislators, aometime ago." 

"Well, what do you say yourreceipla wore worth 1" 

" Oh sir," replied ho, "they were beyond all valley." 

A female, who, it appears, acts as an asaivlant to the medical prolcasor, so 'kr 
DS to tranalale to him the names of the various eitractions he has prepared, was 
called up by bim as a witness, and slie testified enough to procure the committal 



THE PEDANT AND THE SAF.OR. 

A UAN of learning lived upon the banks of a river ; he was not o. 
amiable sages who enjoy in solitude the fruits of their studies, but a real pedant, 
overflowing with Greek and Latin, who incaasantly tormented every body he m«*t' 
with quoUtions, metapbora, &c. If ha had but contented himself with addroM- \ 
ing IhoMi who were able lo undcretand him — but he was sun ounded b 
aants, who knew little beyond their HdIcI and plough, and yet he sc 
them into tbeir huts with Homer, Horace, and Sophocles, without even IranslalinS' 
his quotations. " Sir, aaid the peasants lo him, let ua till our fields, and plalft 
oar cabbages— if wo spent our lime in filling our heads with things which m 
did not understand, your cook would find no vegetables in market^ fnd Jon would 
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not have sueh fine firoit upoivyoiir table.** Bat instead of WBt&Bg tin truth of this 
obeervation, he excUimed with much sel^saliBfiKJtion, **Lab&r imffobus omnia 
vtnct£.** 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor, a droll feOow, who was always Merry 
and happy, constantly singing, and was considered very skilfhl in his profession. 
One day the pedant had occasion to go to the other side of the river, and went on 
board the sailor's boat, who inrmiediately took his oarj and pushed off. On the 
way the following dialogue took placelietween them : ' 

" Friend,** said the passenger to the boatman, ** you seem to be very cheierfy 
and happy, and I suppose you are very well satisfied with yourself?** 

** And why should I not be satisfied ?** said the boatman ; ** I make good use of 
my time, and have no cause of sorrow.'* 

" AL ! you make good use of your time I Trulv I should be glad to know whe- 
ther Vvm deserve to Sb so happy. Can you read 7** 

** No, sir, not a letter.'* 

** Poor wretch ! you cannot rmid, and yet you sing ! Why, you have lost a quar- 
ter of your lifb !* 

The boatman did not answer, but continued to sing. Soon after the pSid^t 
continued — 

" Can you write ?** 

** WLy to be sure not ! I told you I ooiild not read, so how should I write ?*'. 

'* What ! you cannot write, and yet. so, cheedul ? You have lost another qoar^r 
of your life!" 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but did not seejti less cheerful tha^ be^e. 
Presently the pedant begim again. 

** Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, ornithology, zoology, astrology, 
plqrnology and psychology ^ &>c" 

** The deuce take aU your foolish long names ! What do I want with them ?'* 

" How ! you know nothing of these fine things, and yet iiwcy yourself happy ! 
Why, you have again lost a quarter of your life !" -^ . ■ 

Dunng this conversation, a storm had suddenlv .arisen, the waves tossed the 
light boat, and ict length drove it on a rock, on which it cocdd not but perii^. 

** Sir," said the boatman to his' companion, at this critical moment, ** can you 
swimf* 

^ No indeed, I cannot ; I have had more important matters to attend to." 

•* Well, then, I fear you have lost your whiie lifeJ'* 

Thus saying he leaped into the waves and swam on shore. H3 sufiered the 
pedant to struggle awhile in the water, and pretended not to hear his cries fiir 
assistanoa At length he took compassion on him, helped him out of the water, 
and took him home half dead with rear, (dipping wet, anditrembling with cold.— <- 
Since tliat time the pedant is said to have lost most of hie prido. 



^ The American Pulpff." — A series of original Sermons, by Divines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was commented Yy Frseman Hunt, at Boston, in 
January last The object of which is, to make th3 character of thei American 
Episcopal Church, in the United States, more truly and generally known, by ex- 
tending the benefits of. the discourses of its clergy beyond the limits of their re. 
spective pongregations. The nature of the plan promises sufficient diversity of 
subject and variety of style, to excite attention. — ^Five numbers have been pubHsh- 
ed, containing eight Sermons from as many different and distinguished divines. 
The typegra^ical appearance of the work is neat— 4ind being aiOforded at tholow 
price of one dollar per annum, will, no doubt, receive a very extensive patronage 
from the denomination of christians for whom it is more immediately designed. 
Wm. Stavkly, No. 99 South Secxiud-street, is the agent fur Philadelphia. 



Ajll communications relative to the Journal of Health stfd Journal of Law, are 
ioi future to be addressed to the LrncRARY Rooms, 191 Chesntkt Strieet, Henry 
H. Porter, Proprietor. 
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Milton, in his Traclale of Education, enumerates both vocal 
and instrumental music among the exercises proper to be intro- 
duced into schools. " The time for convenient rest before meat," 
he remarks, " may both with profit and delight be taken up in 
recreating and composing the travailed spirits of the scholars, 
with the solemn and divine harmonics of music, heard or learned : 
either while the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant 
in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony, with artful and unim- 
aginable touches, adorn and grace the well Btudied chords of 
some choice composer — sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop 
waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, moral, or civil dit- 
ties — which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have 
a great power over dispositions and manners, and smooth and 
make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered pas- 
sions. The lite, also, would not be inexpedient after meat, to 
assist and cherish nature in her first concoction, and send. their 
minds back to study in good tune and satisfaction." 

This opinion, which receives the sanction of many names 
equally celebrated with that of Milton, has been carried into 
practice in several parts of Europe. In Germany and Switzer- 
land, especially, music constitutes almost invariably a branch of 
the most improved systems of education ; and if any weight is to 
be placed upon the testimony of the writers of those countries, 
and that of disinterested travellers, the good effects which have 
resulted from it have been very considerable. The importance 
and practicability of making nnusic in this country, also, a part 
of ordinary. edueatioit, have been recently ui^ed upon our citi- 
zens by Mr. Woodbridge, in nn address delivered before the 
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' American Institute of instruction at Boston, and repeated a short 
time since in this city.* 

" Music," remarks the lecturer, " is highly useful as a means of refreshing 
the weary mind, and is, perhaps, the only employment which leaves the in- 
- tellect in complete repose. On this account it is peculiarly important to 
literary men. A distinguished professor of the island of Sicily, on hearing 
the sad tale of the influence of study on our literary men, asked me, ' What 
amusements have your Uterary men in America *<' As you will readily im- 
agine, I was only able to answer — None, He expressed his astonishment, 
and added, * No wonder they are sick, and die of study.' He informed me 
that he spent a stated portion of the day in recreations, of which instrumental 
and vocal music were an essential part, and thought he could not live with- 
out the relief which they gave his mind. 

Vocal music is also very useful, by its direct efiect on the constitution. It 
was the opinion of Dr. Rush that young ladies especially, who by the custom 
of society are debarred from many kinds of salubrious exercise, should culti- 
vate singing, not only as an accomplishment, but as a means of preserving 
health. He particulajly insists that it should never be neglected in the edu- 
cation of females ; and states, that besides its salutary operation in enabling 
them to soothe the cares of domestic life, and quiet sorrow by the united as- 
sistance of the sound and sentiment of a properly chosen song, it has a still 
more direct and impcnlant efiect * I here introduce a facV he remarks, 

* which ^las been suggested to me by mj profession ; and that is, that the ex- 
ercise of the organs of the breast by smgin^, contributes very much to de- 
fend them from Uiose diseases to which the climate and other causes expose 
them.' 

We have omitted that part of the quotation from Dr. Rush, in 
which he speaks of persons " strongly predisposed to consump- 
tion,** heing restored to health by the exercise of the lungs in 
singing. There can be no doubt, that the frequent prudent use 
• of the lungs in singing, or reading aloud, when commenced early 
in life, and regularly persisted in, will have a beneficial influence 
upon the health of these organs. But long continued or violent 
exertions of the voice, frequently repeated, are injurious to the 
lungs ; they are so, especially, in those individuals in whom a com- 
mencing infirmity of the chest has manifested itself. Even sing- 
ing, or reading aloud, should be practised with great caution, or 
entirely laid aside by those in whom an occasional spitting of 
blood, or a short dry cough, and accelerated respiration, indicate 
already the presence of disease. The safety of individuals thus 
circimistanced, is not a little enhanced by guarding the lungs 
from all unneceaeary exertion. 

"As the mere expression and excitement of cheerfulness, music is a pre- 
cious gift of God ; and it should bft used as a means of enjoyment, that it may 
lead us -on to devotion. The ear as well as the eye is made the inlet of 
pleasure, that we may first enjoy it, and then, by learning its value, be made 
thankful to Him who bestows it The late President Dwight observed, 

* The great end of God in the creation is to make men happy, and he that 

* A Lectare on Vocal Music, as a Branch of Common Education; delivered in the Re- 
C??g?ft ^^«i HWl, Boston, AugoMt 4, 1830, before the American Institute of Instruction. 
^WilbamCWoodbridge. l&ston. HBlliard, Gray, LitUe & WHkins. 1831. pp. 85. 
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makes a lilUe ehM liappier for )ialf itn hour, is eo far a fellow-w 

God.' Could music be introduced into common Bchools, would it not make 

many little hearts leap with joy ! For this purpose, however, the words and 

the music must be of the proper character." , 

A specimen of the class of h^mns used by the German children 
and youth k next given, together with Eititahle notatioDs. 

Were we to funiiah children with such a means of amusement, 
the lecturer believes that we sliould divert them from others of 
doubtful or injurious character- 

" Conld we ehe our youn^ men Euch a meftnB of excitement, by music 
appropriate to their age and feelinga, we should diminish the temptation of 
resortiDs; to Gtimulatui^ liquors, or other qucGtionabJe means of producing 
cheerfuliiess. 1 have known and vieited a village in Switzetland, where a 
set of drinking disorderly young men were ted, by the cultivation of mudc 
amon^ them, to an entire reformation, which wss regarded with as much | 

surpcise as (ho change in rpgard in temperance in our own country. I have 
seen them, when thay met at a public house, roEort to thismethndof raiHing 
their epirits, instead of drinking, and spend their lime in Binguig Bongs and i 

hymnE, adapted to improve the mind and elevate iJie heart, instead of the ' 

profene or indecent convi>>«iiion, or noisy clamour which is generally heard 

■' Plato says, ' Bodily exercise is the sister of pure and simple music ; and 
as enercise imparts health to the body, e« music imparts the power of self- 
government to the soul.' In accordance with this sentiment, I am convinced j 
that it baa no small inQuence on scbool discipline, i wue struck with Die 
superior order and itindly aspect of the German schools in comparisou with 
our own, and nsoribed it not a little to the cultivation of music in them. 
Those who unite in singing with their fellows and their master, will be more 
disposed to bo kind to the one, and obedient to the other, 

"In addition to this, thestudyof music, from its very nature, cultivates the 
habits of order, and obedience, and union. All must follow a precise rule. 
All must act icgether, and move in obedience to a leader; and the habit ac- 
quired in one part of our pursuits necessarily aifecta others. 

'■But we cannot give music its full influence without combining it with 
words. It has in Uiia way been made the handmaid of vice, and Qie com- 
- panirai of depravity, and its influence has been fearful. It should be con- 
verted to a better use. ' Let me make the ballads of a nation, and you may 
make their laws,' said one who was well acquainted with liuman nature. 
The raajdm is one of obvious soondness. The law is but seen in shadow, 
and its threatnings heard as distant thundei:. Even Ihc pulpit brmgs forth 
its instructions only weekly; and the preacher often writes upon a sand 
beach, Irom which the returning tides of the business of the week speedily j 

efiace almost every vestige of his instructions. But the ballad is uxei in 
the memory by the association of rhyme and sound ; it is constantly bmuglit 
home to the heart by the sweet influence of melody; and while the Jaw ia 
out of view, and the sermon forgotten, it repeats and reiterates iW ejipres- 
siona until it penetrates the hardest heart, and fastens itself in its itrongesl 
feelings." 

Muiic is confessedly an innocent and deliffhtful amusement, ana 
to ;i certain extent exerte a decidedly beneficiat /nfluence over j 

the mind and feelings. They, however, whose tune is so fully *( 

occupied by the serious duties of life as to allow but n short pe- ^ 

riod of the day for relaxation, must be careful in the cultivation J 
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, of music, lest what they at firat resorted to as an agreeable amuse- 
ment for their leisure moments, engross in the end too much of 
their attention, or even becomes their chief pursuit. " It has hap- 
pened," says Berhenhout,* " that music, which was at first ad- 
mitted las a handmaid to studTi became her mistress; nay, the 
servant has sometimes been so msolent as to turn'her mistress out 
of doors.*' Music, whether vocal or iostrumental, is, we admit, 
a far better relaxation from study, business, orthe cares of the 
world, than mere idleness; but it must, also, be recollected, that 
they who, for the principal part of the day, are confined to studi- 
oos, sedentary, or anxious occupations, require, during their pe- 
riods of relaxation, ptire air and active exercise, both of which are . 

. very apt to be neglected, when the time which should be devoted 

'to them is occupied with music. 

While we firily coincide in 6{UniiinnithMr. Woodbiidgeon theimpQrt&Dce 
<^ tnsking voc&l niusiu u jnrt of educatioD, we cannot give our asaent to the 
poiiti<Hi which be lajs down of a muHiia] ear being little else than a culti- 
vated ear. He is right in eaying that sounds, like oolniirs, cannot be de- 
scribed by words, but that they must be tanght by ex&nple& Wlisn. how- 
ever, we ask whether the impresairais produced on the mind by modulated 
and barmonic sgunds are not very different in different individuBla — in other 
words, whether there ia not an infinite variety in the delicacy of perception 
and retentive remembrance of musical aounds amonf^ persons displaying, in 
all other respects, an average equality in mental capacity, as well as acute- 
nesa of hearing, the reply, muEl, we believe, be necessarily in the affirmative. 
Mr. Woodbridge seems to have given into the error of some other writers 
on the subject, by making a musical ear depend on the sensibility of the 
auditory sense — forgetting that this latter is merely a sentient expansion, 
on which sonorous bodies make their first JmpressitHi, and from which and 
along the nerve they are transmilted to the brain. It is by means of this 
latter, or a particular portion of it, that the individual is enabled to have an 
adequate perception of sounds, to feel their musical combination, and to judge 
of their adaptation to the purpose for which they were framed or composed. 
Wc have, it is believed, no evidence 1u show that men the most diatiuguisbed 
tbr their musical genluE have been rcrnnrhable for the range and delicacy oT 
the-lr hearing — whereas, on the uUicr hand, we have numerous instances of 
great deficiency or dullnesH in tbia sense, accompanied with great musical taste 
and powers of execution. If music were not of a mental character — requiring 
a peculurly constituted mind for a due appreciation of it, when composed 
or sung bj others, and mind of the like peculiarity for ability to compose and 
sing one's-seu; it would be merely auificient for a person to have good heai^ 
ing, todistingumi each separate sound, and good memory, to reproduce those 
sounds, in the ordes and combination in which they were first presented to 
his ear. Now we knu* positively that there is no proportion wiiatever be- ■ 

* I^tlDR 10 hit) son at th« ITnivenitf . 
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tween either verba! memory, or memory of places and events, m 
muEical eounde. Since, tlierefure, tlie nice perception of 
lodious combination, is not dependent on mere delicacy uf hearing, uoi the 
ability to reproduce tliem dependent on what is usually called a strong and 
highly practised memory ; nor the emotiona which they produce conunen- 
surate with, or originating from, the possession of what are called kindred 
tBBles, such as of poetry and painting, or lofty imagination ; it followB, that 
musical laste — ability to undereland and appreciate musical composition, and 
musical performance, instrumental or vocal, is eomething independent of 
mere hearing or cultivation of the auditory sense, or of mere memory, or of 
other faculties of the mind ; and that it is a peculiar modification of mind ; 
in other words, is dependent on a peculiar and separate faculty. Wore it 
not so — were musical taste and musical genius merely the result of oft re- 
peated impressions on the auditory sense, persons who have become deaf 
could not enjoy musical composition, nor could they compose music them- 
selves. Whereas, iufact, they have a keen relish in reading music, and can 
compose themselves, with due reference to melody and harraonioua combi- 
nation, without its being possible fbr them to sound a single note, or, at least, 
to hear it when sounded. The innateness as well as the independence of 
the faculty for music Irom other ftcnlties, is evinced in its being inherited, 
and also in '\\b early display even in the infantile state, and in its being mat 
with in persons, aa among the Cretins of the VaUais, where tJiere is nearly 
a destitution of intellect and inability to fix the attention or lo exercise the 
memory on the common elements of learning. Some families are all mu- 
sical — in others scarcely a member of it can turn a tune. 

In respect to the vocality of music, successful singing requires nicely 
constituted organs; but these would be quite insufficient without the talent 
or genius to call them into action. We occasionally hear the finest utter- 
ance and most melodious voice in speech, without any accompanying musical 
taste or ability to sing. The individual may give, by echo, as it were, the 
pitch and key of some of the notes ; but withcul the mental iaculty he cannot 
combine Ihem in musical and harmonious proportions. 

But even while thus affirming the separate and peculiar faculty of the mind 
by which we acquire a knowledge of music, and which in a still higher de- 
gree constitutes musical genius, we do not wish to deny the usefulness of 
Mr. Woodbridge's suggestion. A weak faculty will be strengthened by 
moderate exercise — a strong one made still more vigorous and varied in its 
display by the same means. We merely wish to guard against disappoint- 
ment on the part bolli of teachers and scholars, and to warn both, that, as all 
persons have not an aptitude to learn mathematics, so have not all an 
aptitude lo learn niusic, however determined may be the learner and skilful 
the teacher. 

We ought not to conclude these remarks without anprisingoucreadeisof 
the great success which has attended the labours of Mr. Ives, in his system 
of elementary vocal instruction, in which he has been for some months past 
engaged in tliis city. His meritorious and skilful eflbrta are attested by a 
large number of competent judges. t 
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ANIMAL JELLY FROM BOMES. 

In our last number we presented, from the discourse of Dr. 
Scoutetten, a short notice of the important advantages which 
have resulted to the labouring class in France IrOm the estab- 
lishmeat of pubhc kitchens, in which a whdesome, palatable and 
cheap nutriment is produced from the bones of the various ani- 
lUals slaughtered for food. Believing that were similar estab- 
lishments introducedintoour principal cities, much of the suffering 
incident to the poorer class, especially during the winter season, 
from defect of wholesome nourishment, would be obviated, we 
present, from the same source, on the present occasion, one or 
two of the facts adduced by the lecturer, as illustrative of the 
good efiecls which have resulted from these establishments in 
Paris. 

Ailer mentioning that the immense amount of cheap aliment 
derivable from the jelly of bones has received the full attention 
of the benevolent in France, Dr. Scoutetten adds : — 

" The Philanthropic Society of Paris, the Hospital of St. )^uis, 
and the central house of Refuge immediately adopted the im- 
portant an^lioration which the manufacture of this jelly is 
calculated to afford, in reference to the food of the poor and 
labouring classes. Many of the large cities have followed the ex- 
ample set by the capital in this respect. In the Military Hospital 
of Metz, the gelatin obtained from bones, has b^n adopted for 
the nourishment of its inmates ; and in every Instance the intro- 
duction of this kind of aliment has been found to be decidedly 
advantageous. The moat striking and interesting evidence in its 
favour is that afforded by the director of the mint at Paris, M. 
Puymaurla, jun.. This gentleman having introduced the gelatin 
procured from bones as a part of the nourishment of the labour- 
ers employed in that institution, has had the satisfaction of finding 
their heaUh increase upon its use, while, at the same time, the 
pecuniary saving of each individual has been very considerable. 
Two examples are cited in evidence of the latter fact. The first 
is that of a labourer with a family of five persons depending on 
him for support. He was accustomed to expend every four days 
for their nourishment, without including the cost of bread, 6.90 
francs ; (136 cents ;) after the use of the gelatin he only spent 3.70 
francs, (74 cents,) eating every day a pound and a half of meat. 
For 26 working days his saving, therefore, was 20.18 francs, (416 
cents,) and for the year, counting working days alone, 249.Q0 
francs, or 48 dollars 92 cents. 

" The second example is of a labourer 17 years 6 months old, 
who spent daily at a tavern for his nourishment 1.35 francs (27 
cents) each day ; after making use of the gelatin, he found it 
so substantial a nutriment, that he left oiT entirely the use of 
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mcai ; in conaci^uencc his daily food cost him only 0.37 franc, 
(not quite 7^ cents;) his anviog per diem was therefore 0.96 franc, 
(rather more than I9j cents,) and per annum, counting 312 
working days, upwards of 305 francs, or 61 dollars. This la- 
bourer earns during the year 620 franca; (134 dollars ;) he saves 
therefore, by his new diet, nearly the half of his income. In tegs 
than three months he placed in the Saving Bank 70 francs, (14 
dollars.) How desirable is Jt that these advantages should be of- 
fered to every economical labourer ! were this the caee, looking 
forward to the period when old,age arrives, and his capacity to 
labour is weakened or destroyed, he would not have to fear, in 
cunjuDCtion with his bodily infirmities, the miseries arising from 
abject poverty — we should no longer see old men, whose conduct 
had been without reproach, but who, from the lownesa of their 
wages and the dearness of provisions, have been unable to lay up 
any store for the day of need, obliged either to solicit alms, or to 
wear out the miserable remnant of their days in a hospital." 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION;" 
Exettite, and Diilribulion of Time. 

Wb mentiored, in a fomier number, tbo external means employed to pro- 
mote the physical vigour of the pupils of HofwyL But, as in all other caseB, 
the voluntary efforts of the individual in the eierciso of his powers, ace the 
only means of securing their healthy and vigorous development ; and the 
beat climate, the purest air, and the most perfect diet, are insiiiBcient to give 
health to the inactive. Every means ie therefore employed to maintain habit* 
of vigorous bodily exercise. 

Careful and ample proniiion i) made for encoiaraging voluntary exerrite. 

The reqaisiie iitslnimenls for vartons aclive garnet are constantly fur- 
nished, and placed within the reach of the pupils, as regularly bb the means 
of intellectual improvement and amusement. 

To connect exercise as much as possible with habits of bdustry, each pupil, 
who is capable of such B task, ia provided with a small portion of grounJ lo 
be cullitiated as a garden, whose fruits afford him a reward, and at Ihe same 
lime an encouragement for foresight, labour, and perseverance. A laorhshop, 
well fiimished with tools and materialsybr cabinet leorli, under the direction 
of a master workman, enables those who are disposed lo occupy Uiemselves 
in this manner, to actiuiro a kind of skill always useful in life, and to manu- 
feclute many little articles of convenience or taste. 

But in addition to this, ggmnaatic exercises form a part of the regular busi- 
ness of every day. They consist in leaping, climbing, pulling, hanging to a 

• Ameiicin Annals of EdacaJion and laalruction, and Joarnil ofLiterarr Ib- 
Milutions. Vol. I.— Fart II.— No. III. Again wa would invite the aUeotioB of 
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beam, pulling a rope, climbiDg' a ladder, running, swimming, &c. They are 
graduated according to their age. At first they are of such a nature as to 
deyelope only the activity of the limbe ; and subsequently, such as call forth 
the strength. They are varied in every mode adapted to develope the mus- 
cles ; to habituate them to active and rapid movements, to accustom the body* 
to maintain itself in all positions, and to give strength to the organs of respi- 
ration. They tend thus to render the constitution more vigorous. They 
prepare the body for those violent exertions which danger sometimes renders 
necessary ; and for resisting those violent shocks which frequently occur, and 
which may prove fatal to a feeble frame. But they are especially important 
in teaching the pupil how to estimate his own strength, to know how far he 
may safely venture, and what he cannot safely attempt These exercises 
take place in the open air when the weather is fine; and at other times in 
the spacious riding school which I have described as devoted to this object. 
Fencing and dancing arc connected with them, or employed in their place, 
according to the necessities of the individual, or the wishes of his parents ; 
but are all pursued under constant superintendence, and with frequent ex- 
amination of their influence upon each individual. Agreeably to the laws of 
Switzerland, the pupils of the Agricultural School are taught military exer- 
cises every month ; and during the summer the pupils of the Scientific School 
have weekly drills of the same kind. 

Bathing is also deemed of great importance in the physical treatment of 
boys. To guard against the enfeebling efi^ects of streams and lakes, heated 
by the sun* a large bath has been constructed, which is contmually kept cool 
by 9. jet d^eau flowing from a neighbouring spring. In this, the pupils usually 
bathe twice a day during the summer. A large bath of brick, lined with 
water cement, ten or twelve feet square, in one of the principal buildings, is 
heated for warm boHiing during the winter, when this is deemed advisable. 

An annMol pedestrian journey in the mountains of Switzerland, forms an 
important iRipplement to these means of improving the bodily strength. The 
pupils aio divided into parties, each under the charge of one of their teachers. 
The length and nature of the journey, the daily distance to be travelled, and 
other circumstances, are proportioned to the age and vigour of the party. 
Each one who is able, carries his own stock of clothing ia a knapsack ; and 
they are taught to content themselves with the humble lodgings and scanty, 
coarse fare, which a numerous party must often meet with in the mountains 
of Switzerland. Some means of conveyance is generaUy provided for the 
occasional relief of those whose strength is not equal to that of their com- 

C'ons, or for the knapsacks of those who are too much fiitigued to carry 

The distribution of time is also made with careful reference to the healthy 
development of the system. 
No lessQii'^ continues more than an hour, and an interval of ten minutes is 

* We do not vouch for the accuracy of the medical philosophy in this sentence. 
Our own impression is, that water thus heated by the sun, is a safer kind of bath 
for common and general use, than spring water. — Eds. Jour* of Health. 
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allowed between the lessons, in wliicli the pupils traverse the buildings, and 
tind tliat momentary Telaxation of mind and body, whicli enables them to re- 
turn with new vigour to their task. 

The lessons a.re so arranged, eepeciolly with the younger pupils, that the 
Bsne kind of exertion shall not be continued too long. An hour of music, 
labour, or play, is interposed between occupations of a more serious kind. 
Two hours or gymnastic exercises are aieo so arranged as to furnish mental 
relaxation, as well as invigoiation of body. Care is also taken to occupy the 
morning, when the mind is fresh, with those sUidies which require the greatest 
intellectual eSbrL The ademoon, when the mind and body are both in some 
degree wearied, and rendered less active by the effects of tlie princijal meal, 
is devoted to writing, drawing, music, and the lighter branches of study. In 
this way, not only is the bodily health promoted, but greater success in study 

The hours and duration of sleep are reguiateil according to the age and 
necessity of the pupil, as bdicated by the apparent demands of nature, under 
the direction of a medical adviser. It is deemed irrational to form a single 
positive scale, which would deprive some of the repose which their bodily 
fltate may demand, and would leave others to impair tlieir strength by unne- 
cessary indulgence. To provide against all disturbance of this kind, diiferent 
sleeping rooms ore assigned to tliediflcrentclasseeof pupils, according to the 
amount of rest they need. 

The great demands of parents and of society at this day, render it extremely 
difiicult to maintain the proper proportion of bodily and mental occupations, 
and Fellenberg is sometimes rmapelled to require an undue amount of intel- 
lectual exertion, at the period which ought to be chiefly devoted to physical 
development, and thus, perhaps, hazard a life of feebleness or inactivity. Still 
it is his intentim, in the application of this system, lo pay constant attention 
to the individual necessities of each pupil. For this purpose, each one, on his 
entrance, is subjected to particular examination, in regard to his constitution, 
his habits, his physical defects and danger, and the peculiar necessities of his 
age. The general rules in reference to diet, exercise, sleep, and occupation, 
are moditicd in accordance witli tliia ; and it is intended never lo sacrifice, 
tor a moment, the present health or future vigour of the pupil, lo the prospect 
of immediate success in his studies, or to the reputation which the institution 
might acquire by tlie brilliant specimensof rapid improvement thus produced. 
Where the control of the pupil is left, as it always should be, inthehandsof 
the educator, he often permits him to devote but half his time Co study. The 
very eageniess with which some apply themselves, is often only an ad- 
diticmal evidence of that nervous excitement which endangers a premature 
waste of their strength, and which can only be subdued by an unusual pro- 
pcwtion of bodily exercise. And so nicely balanced are our physical and 
moral systems, that <aic cannot be neglected without injuring the other. It 
has also been found at Hofwyl, that to indulge the disposition lo excessive 
application, often produces a degree of excitement which gives the ascend- 
ancy to dangerous paseions, and leads lo habits whose tendency is fktal. 
Vol. II. — 40 
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THIRST. 



DifipriNCT from the first and most important pnrposes for which we taJos 
drink, viz. for allaying thirst, and for diluting th« solid food taken into 
the stomach, there is another motive which has great influence over us all ; 
and that is, to gratify the taste, and to tickle the palate. Present pleasure 
makes us too often oblivious of the future pain and evils which may foUaw 
ita indulgence; and we are never such ingenious sophists^ as when we are 
finding reasons in favour of' a thing, or practice, which, at Hie moment of 
temptation, or actual fruition, is agreealile to us. Hence it is, that we meet 
with BO many arguments in the shape of aphorism, verse, rhetoric, and wit, 
in favour of intoxicating liquors. Not that these drinks are at fifst so 
palateable, hut, with a little practice, the result of imitation, they stimulate the 
gustatory sense in a manner which becomes finally to be considered as ne- 
cessary to one^s comfort. It is thus that we are taxed for indulgence in 
every uncalled fi)r and bad habit. Be it said, also, that the sense of taste— 
though in close alliance with the digestive sense in the stomal is not always a 
fkithful sentinel to this latter. However desirable it may be to insare gmieral 
harmony, we are not to lode for identity of sensatidh between the two^ smce 
the tongue and the stomach are supplied by different nerves, eadi having its 
own mode of sensibility. Still there is, as already intimated, a cloee, and 
one may call it, instinctive connection of function between the two^ and 
hence, among animals generally, the sense of taste, as fiir as concerns the 
ingestion of fluid, may be safely relied on as interpreter of what will be 
agreeable and salutary to the dtomach. The same remark might be made of 
our own species, if we were attentive to preserve the early purity, and, as 
it were, instinctive discrimination of taste, and not force it to recognize as 
-customary stimulants, various condiments, spices, and intoxicating drinka 

Thirst is a sensation, amounting, at times, to a real irritation, or a want, 
felt in the throat and stomach. It is brought on by whs^tever stimulates t^iese 
parts in such a way as to exalt sensation and diminish the customary dis- 
charge of fluids from their surfeces— hence, thirst is excited by condiments 
and vinous and spirituous drinks. This want is also greater by whatever 
stimulates the blood vessels and nerves of other parts^ with which the sto- 
mach sympathises ; and on this account it is very urgent, in consequence of 
exposure to the sun*s rays, and in a heated atmosphere, which lilst sthnu- 
lates both the skin and die lungs: bums will cause raging thirst: fits of 
passion, by their exciting powerfully the nervous system, have the same 
efibct 

Thirst, unappeased, excites in its turn the whole animal ecoiiomy-^-the 
senses, which become morbidly acute ^ the brain, which is rendered irritaUe 
and prone to manifestations of impatience and anger; the circulation accele- 
rated and febrile, and the skin hot and parched. 

Thirst thus brought on, and augmented by external heatmg and irritating 
matters, and by irritation in various parts of the animal economy ; and when 
preRent, giving riso to increased heat and irritation cf the functions gene- 
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raU;, caii of cuui^, be niitiirBtGd and removed but by one clatia of agents. 
These are of a cooliug, auothing otid sedative nature. Cool a.ir applied to the 
akin aiid inhaled into the lungs, or cold water applied to the cxtremitieE will 
Bomcttines onawer. A depressing emotitHi, oaofeudden fear, will, by ils prompt 
sedative action oQ the nervous system, produce the same result. But (hat 
which above M ollii^r lueanu ia best calculated to soothe the heated and irri- 
tated Burftccsof the throat andHtomach,and thus remove all the troublesome 
Becondary symptoms, is to drink simple water, or the blander wat«ry fluidu. 
The instinctive want of sucli fluids for drink, is strongly pronounced from 
the lowest animal up to man. They soothe the irritalal seJitient surfaceu 
affected iiitliiriit; they furnish matter for the Bbsorbeots of these surfaces to 
carry into the circulation, ajid thus to preserve the requisite proiwrtion of 
water in the blood. 

While simple aqueous moisture is llie chief assuager of tliirst, and that 
without which tlie want would soon become a raging inflajnmatiouand fever, 
leading to death, yet does temperature also exert a modifying- inBuencc. 
Coldness of the fluid contributes more effectually to allay the nervous irrita- 
tion m extreme thirst ; but, Ihougli agreeable at the moment, it is not essen- 
tially oeceteary, and is often hazardous, afler the individual has been enfeebled 
by long and excessive exercise and labour. Tlie safer plan in such a case, 
is 1o apply the cold fluid iced or spring water to the hands and lace, and use 
ftir drink tliat which is of the temperature of tlie river or flowing' stream. 
Even in hot weatJier, water of the temperature which it assumes when ex- 
posed to the air, is the best quencher of thirsl, though not the most grateful 
to the taste. Very cold water taken into the stomach, in some coses deadens 
the senses and produces spasm, and even death. In the most iavourable con- 
dition of the animal economy it is apt, especially in vigorous habits, to give 
rise to great reaction — increased flow of blood and sensibility of the parts, 
and of course a tresh call for drink. 

The lover of spirituous and fermented liquors, persuades himself that they 
are CKcellent quenchers of thirst and mitigalors of heat ; becouse he experi- 
ences relief from these sensations atler he drinks them of on icy coldness. 
The beaefft here was from the adventitious property of the liquor, viz. its 
coldness ; but so soon as this has disappeared, then Ibllows the stimulation 
and excitement from the alcoholic portion — tlie thirst is renewed, and 
if appeased in the same way, soon returns with increased urgency ; 
and Anally, the sipper of such liquors is at length brought Into the fever of 
drunkenness, and is greatly surprised to And that his cold spirit and water, 
or cold wine, or beer, should heat him so excessively. The only element in 
moat of these liquors, by which they at all palliate thirst, distinct from the 
effect of their artificial coldness, is water. 

A very grateful addition to simple water, when used as a drink to quench 
excessive or 'everish thirst, is vegetable acid, end especially the citric, that 

furnished go largely in leoton Juice ; and also acetic, acid or vinegar, and 
pyro-ligneous acid. 

Some of the lighter wines and cider are at Grat refreshing fnuD Ijie Kcid 
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they contain ; but their efiects in this way are more than connter-baliuiced bj 
their alcoholic element, and their pronenesB to excite fermentation in the 
stomach, accompanied by sensation of heat and renewal of thir^ Experi- 
ence teaches us, that acidity and heartburn are more readily produced by 
these liqnors than by the simple or pure acid diluted with water. 

MHiere the thirst is urgent and continued, that is of a feyerish nature, it is 
not sufficient to swallow large quantities of fluid ; the troublesome sensation 
is soon renewed by the prompt drying of the mouth and throat, and a nearly 
analogous state of the upper orifice of the stomach, in which tl^irst is more 
particularly felt In such cases, a saccharine or mucUt^nous fluid, such as 
the juice of the sugar cane, or molasses with water, gnm arabic with water — 
are the best drink, since they sheathe, as it were, the parched surfaces, and 
by being less readily evapprated, preserve them longer moist 

But in addition to these means of relieying thirst by moistening the mouth 
and throat, allaying the heat of these parts and of the stomach, and furnish- 
ing fluid for the absorbents to take up and carry into the circulation, ali of 
which are best done by simple cool water ; there are certam organs instru^ 
mental in the same end, and also in preventing us from feeling thirsty. These 
are theisalivary glands, from which, by appropriate tubes, pass intc^ the mouth 
a Uand fluid calculated to lubricate eontuiually the meuth and throat, and to 
be mixed wijth our solid fix)d duruig the act of mastication. The yery act of 
diewing will cause saliya to flow into the mouth — ^no matter how sim]^e, or 
diyested of all taste or chemical properties may be the body chewed ; a piece 
of chip, orgf tow, will have the effect — so also will a substance allowed to 
Remain in the mouth and slowly dissolved in it, as we find by putting in s 
lump of sugar candy or of gum arabic. There are other articles wh jch increase 
the flow of saliva l>y stimulating the saliviiry glsods, such are acids, saltSy 
condiments, and certain bitter and narcotic vegetable substances. 

It is essentially necessary for comfort and health, were it only in obviating 
and preventing troublesome thirst, that saliva should always flow into the 
mouth and preserve the requisite moisture in it and the throat, and indeed in 
the stomach itself, into which it constantly passes. Usually a deficient sup- 
ply of saliva is the consequence of excessive action of the salivary glands, as 
from habitual chewing or smoking of spices, tobacco^ ofnum, and such aub* 
stances, or from the protracted excitement of high seasoned food, various 
wines and cordials. — At times, the disefaarge of saliva is obstructed when the 
system generally lias been over-excited by inteiise passiim, or otherwise in a 
heated and febrile state. 

We learn from these facts, that in the absence of an abundant supfdy of 
fluid, a simple substance in the mouth, such as crystalissed sugar' or gum 
arabic, will greatly obtund the sensation of thirst, by moderately inviting 
saliva into the mouth and keeping it moist; while, on- the other hand, more 
acrid and irritating substances, whether sdid or liquid, thongh fer a short 
time, by stimulating the salivaiy glands, they cause an increased flow (^saliva, 
yet they soon diminish and dry up, as it were, the supply, and in place of ob- 
viating, they increase thirst 
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We l^ve Bean, aleo, that whatever stimiils.tea the Btomach anil system 
gsneralTf I will give rise to an increase ot' thirst. Hence, to moderate and 
remove it, not only are blond drinks, chiefly Himplc water, useful, but aleu 
cod air for the lungb, cool air and cool wt>ier for the skin, the eolW 
emotioDS tor tlie nerrous syBtora. Ab an evidence of the great inUusnce 
of this sfBtem, at least of the brain and its functions or mind, over the 
desire tur drink, wc know that sleep will suspend the cravings of this latter 
and even entirely remove it. 

Hitherto we have not spoken of repletion, or food in the stomach, Bs a cause 
of thirst : this cause operates in two ways ; first, by ([uantily, distending the 
Btomacli — secondly, by quality, oxciting the digestive sense. An example of 
the first is fiiund in tlie thirst after a full meal ; of the eecond, after tJie inges- 
tion of spiced, salted, and smoked articles of food. In the first case much 
watery fluid, taken into the stomach, will increase tlie distention, and thus 
either tail to relieve the thirst, or iucrease it; whilst, on the otlier hand, 
if stimulating drinks arc used at this time, they may, by substituting a new 
eensation for that of distention, give a momentary relief; but they will in- 
erease the thiret after the first stage of digestion, and act un tlie stumacb 
nearly as spices, condiments, end the like, do; they will, in fact, increase 
the after desire (or simple watery fluid, in the way already mentioned ; and 
also by their action on the nervous system and the circulation, will cause a 
slight febrile condition of the animal economy, and with it thirst. 

NsxtiosinipIewater,and that wilh the addition of a little mucilage, the floid, 
witha elightly saline impregnation, is useful in moderating thirs'. Animals, 
especially herbivorous quadrupeds, usually so particular in taking no other 
drink but simple water, will often drink with avidity from a saline spring or 
lick. The vessels called ahsorbentJ!, which drink up fluid to be carried into 
the circulation, to dilute the blood and aid in the various secretions, are 
usually very careful to exclude foreign matters; but when they allow the 
entrance of these, it is saline substances, in minute proportions, m pre- 
ference to all others. 

Bui as few salts are pleasant to tlic taste, when they have been dieecrived, 
in water, it has usually been the practice to employ those solutions in which 
there is an excess of acid, as in the cream of tartar; or what at the moment 
of their formation largely evolves fixed air, which Btimulntes agreeably 
the sense of taste, as in what are called soda and seidlitz powders. When we 
use them, wodlssolve in one portion of water the acid, usually the tartaric ; and 
in another the alkali, combined with fixed air or carbonic acid in the form of 
a carbonate or bi-catbonnte of soda. The tartaric acid unites with the eoda, 
fiirmingasalt — thctartrateof soda; whilst the fixed air is disengaged from its 
combination with the alkali, and froths up in the glass at the moment i^ the 
mixture of the two solutions. The incoiivenlences here are, an occasionally 
unpleasant distention of the stomach from the fixed air swallowed ; and dia- 
agreeable Bsnaations produced by the new salta Ibnned at the moment of 
eServescence. Some will suiKr firom the oxcesa of acid, others from that 
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of alkali ; so that to gratify the taste, the stomach is o^en made the recipient 
for experiments. * 

This indeed is constantly tho case when other drinks, such as distilled or 
fermented liquors, or large positions of tea or coffee, are employed with a 
view of alleviating thirst They flatter -Che sense, of taste ; they please, in 
consequence, for the moment, ^e individual who takes them, but the sto- 
mach pays the forfeit 

The gustatory sense admits of great variety of stimulations, bpl the diges- 
tive sense is not so accommodating ; and it is a practical blunder, d[x^o small 
moment, to make the former Uie interpreter to the wants of jthe latter» and 
to suppose that the vagaries of the one can be responded to in the perfonn- 
ance of the healthy iunctk)ns of the other. 



BREAD AND ITS VARIETIES .♦ 

Ths substance known to us under this fiuniliar ti^6, constitutes that pre- 
paration d'the esculent grams which afl&rds to man the greatest amount of 
nourishment in the most convenient and useful form. 

The art of making bread is very ancient, since we know, from Scripture, 
that the Israelites possessed it during their sojourn m £^pt The Egyptians 
are, without doubt, tho first who understood and practised this important pro- 
cess. From them it passed to the Greeks and Romans, and has now bec(»ne 
universal in all countries in which, by agriculture or^ commerce, the prqier 
material can be obtained. 

The substance best suited for the process of making bread, is the flour of 
wheat, alter it has been properly bolted or deprived of its bran. Where other 
kinds of grain are employed, a certam proportion of wheat flour, must be 
added, in order that the result may possess that lightness and spongy texture 
which, if not essential to the character of good bread, are among its most de- 
sirable and attractive qualities. 

The process of making bread divides itself naturally into two parts, namely, 
the preparation of the dough, and the baking. Dough is produced by the in- 
timate union of flour, water, an^leaven. The action of the water, as is well 
known, ia not merely to moisten the flour; the two substances actually com- 
bine together in certain pfoportions \ so that it is only the excess cf water 
abovei this, which is evaporated in the process of baking. In making dough 
of wheat flour, the quantity of water which thus unites with the flour is esti- 
mated at more than obe third of its weight The peculiar quality of the 
water employed seems to be unimportant, since rain, pump, or well water, 
answer equidty well. The third constituent of dough, leaven, may be obtain- 
ed from any vegetable substance which has undergone the acetous fermen- 
tation : but it is more usual, in baking on a large scale, to empby barm or 
yeast ; a ferment which collects on the surface of fermenting beer. When 

* These excellent obflerva^ons on bread, are extracted, with a few omissions 
and verbal alterations, from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. No. 13. 
Vol. IV. 
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first introduced inio use, the latter sabetance wea thought by many 1( 
judicial to health. Tbia idea has long since been abandoned ; but the c 
parative advaDta^ee of yeast ood leaven, in making dough, are still matter of 
dispute. The author of a very able treatise on this eubject, M. Parmentier, 
rectnnmenda leaven, on the ground thut the preciee degree of its action can be 
calculated, «o that there is lees danger of tlie bread being rendered acid onrThe 
one hand, or becoming heavy on the other. On this sainc ground, Dr. Paris 
advisee the use of yeast ; and the latter aubstance ia employed in preference in 
England and this country. It is a curioua fact, that yeast which has been 
dried, and bo kept for a conHiderahle time, will, when n)oiat«ned witii water. 
again serve ibr the manufacture of bread as well aa the fresh article. Dough, 
properly prepared by the admixture of tliese three articles, requires to be sea- 
soned with a little salt, and is then subjected to the procete of Itneading, the 
effect of which is to incorporate the constituents more perfectly, and to render 
the maaa uniform and homogeneoufl. That this part of the operation is not un- 
important, ia well known to those who poesesa experience on thiBB'jbject. The 
chemical union of the flour and water seems co be facilitated by this operation. 
The water which ia added during the process, in piaceof rendering the dough 
more moist, is found to impart to it tenacity and consistence. Tn an economi- 
cal view, therefore, and as tending to produce the end proposed by the least 
pofsible means, it ought by no means to be neglected. After this process, the 
dough is left to itself, that the rising or fermentation may go on without in- 
terruption. The time required for the comjdetion of this process, varies with 
the temperature to which it is exposed. At that of summer heat, which is 
as high a temperature as can advantageously be employed, the time required 
is about five hours. When properly raised, the dough is divided into loaves, 
and transferred 1o the oven. The degree of heat which is best suited for 
baking bread, ia stated by Mr. Donovan at 443 deg. F'ahr. In the best 
constructed ovens, this temperature is uniformly maintained by means of air 
fluee from a fiimace. Newly baked brend possesses a peculiar odour and 
taste, which ate lost by keeping. 

The chemical changes which take p:Bce during the process of making 
bread, are still but imperfectly explained. The most interesting part, namely, 
the fermentation, which occurs ^en the leaven is added, is accompanied by 
the extrication of carbonic acid gas, which, by separating the particles of 
the dough from each other, produces those eyes or cells which give to the 
bread its spongy texture ; and, while it renders ilepeciBcslly lighter, imparts 
to it also on increased fitness to be digested and animalized. As a general 
principle, the more perfectly bread has men, provided it remains sweet, the 
lighter and more digestible will it become. Now wheal flour is particularly 
fitted for the perfection of this process, since the gluten, which enters more 
largely into its composition than that of any of the farinas, serves, by ils 
tenacious property, to detain tLc gas, Biuf ihus to assist in the iormationof 
the cavities alluded to. Deprived of its glutiin, though it would continue to 
be highly nutritious, and would serve the purpose of many culinary producta, 
its property of making good bread would bo wholly deslroy.^1, This is amply 
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confirmed by the numeipus and varied experimeBts which have been made in 
the manufacture of this important article. Of the various subetances which 
have been employed in the fiibrication oi bread, those only anawer by them- 
selves, into whose composition this element enters ; and of these the light- 
ness and excellence of the bread procured from eadi, is in jnroportion to the 
amoant in which this constituent exists. This and other circumstances. of 
difference in the several kinds of bread, may renderit interesting |;o give a 
description of some of the -principal varieties, preceded by a synoptic view of 
the composition ot the substance which form their bases, by which, it may 
be judged whether the correspondence adverted -to, actually takes place. 

Proportions of Gluten and Starch in several Farinas, expressed in 

hundredth parts. 

Starch. Glut^iu Other constituents. 

Wheat, 75 12 13 

Maize, — ' — . 

Rye, 60 , 8 S2 

Barley, 82 8 65 

Oats, 59 6 85 

In our next, we propose speaking of the v&rieties of bread. 



A PREVENTIVE OF FEVER. 

TrS best iMniiinentary we can ofier on the murdenKis pmetioe, still too goiend in 
ackly districts, of the inhabitants iudng dsily their Utten: viz. spirituous tinctures 
sjidjniusions of vegetable bitter and astringent substances, with the hope of ward- 
ing off fever, is for us to la^ befiire our zeadeis the foUoifring from a highly iei^)ectabh> 
source. — This author is spiking of the nuUaria fevers, in the oountiy around Rome 
— diseases rimilar to our bUioris remittent and intenaittent fevers. 

Pucinotti attributes the severity of the Roman fevers in many cases to the use of the 
bark, spirits, and other 4stimu!ants, which are by so£be usHd as preventives : and he 
vebites the case of an old man, wbe had come nom Romagna every second year, to 
bibour during the harvest, in the Campagna of Rome, who never had the fever ; and 
his beverage in the morning and throi^ the day, was cold va^ with a lUHe lemon 
juice. This practice his^tner had adoUed befere mm, with the same suoeess ; but Ins 
two sons, who would use apiiit (brandy,) and even mixed with it at one time grun- 
povfder and at another tioie cayenne pepper^ both fell victims to the fev«r. 



The Catechism of Hsalui is for sale at this Office, and by the principal Bcok- 
sdlers throughout the tJmon. 

■ ■ 

The woric on Baths and MiKERAii Waters, by John Bell, M'. D., is nearly 
T^y for publication. . ^ 

All communications rdative to the Journal c^ Health, and Journal of Law: are in 
futute to be addressed to the LrrERARV Rooms, 121 Chesnut street, Heniy H. rarter, 
Proprietor. 

The first number of the " M(»)thlv American Journal of Geology and Natural 
Sciences," conducted by G. W. Feathei^tonhaugh^ Esq. will be issued me first of 
July, fiom the Literary Rooms, No. 121 Chesnut street. 
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We give insertion, in our present number, to a ileliuled lie- 
Bcription of the conservative dreFS and apparatus of Aldini against 
fire. The article, for which we are indebted to a transatlantic 
contemporary,* is rather long, but will, we hope, prove an ac- 
ceptable ol^riug to the laudable curiosity of a large majority of 
our readers; and in a more especial manner to the valuable or- 
ganized corps of firemen in the different cities of the United 
States. But while thus explaining to them the means l)y which 
an individual may pass unharmed through a house or a room on 
fire, we would at the same time caution this estimable class of 
our fellow-citizens, themselves coming from all classes of the 
community, against the still more dangerous, because unsuspected, 
internal fire, which may be raised within them, by the use of ar- 
dent spirit, and intoxicating liquors in general. 

We feel with more than us^al acutcness, when we hear of a 
fireman suffering from intemperance, and becoming the victim to a 
habit of using strong drink, when we know that often this destruc- 
tive habit was begun at times and on occasions in which he was 
volunteering his aid to save the property, and frequently the lives, 
of his fellow- citizens from the raging lire. We would, therefore, 
entreat all the associates in this noble cause — all the members of 
engine and hose companies, to call to mind the important fact, that, 
however great their exposure to intense cold or wet, however 
severe and fatiguing the duty which they impose on themselves, 
they are not required, cither for the preservation of their health, 

• Monthly Gmelte of Heallh; or, Monthly Giielte of Prscticsl Modicini 
Edited by Richard Reese, M. D. tec. Blc. London. 
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or renovation of their strength, to use alcoholic liquors in any 
form, and especially in that most pernicious variety, distilled 
spirit, call it whiskey, gin, rum, or brandy. We conjure them to 
abstain from all such drinks, and to imitate the example of the 
fearless tar, and the gallant soldier, both of whom, in all the vi- 
citeitudes of climate, and fatigues of duty,. find themselves more 
healthy and cheerful, less prone to disease, and more readily 
cured when sick, by abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, and 
by making water their sole drink. Entire crews of vessels, and 
whole regiments of soldiers, are acting on this principle of absti- 
nence. Shall it be said of firemen, that, while ^aiding their fel- 
low-citizens to preserve their property and lives, they senselessly 
throw away their own health, and ultimately lives, not in the act, 
or the efiects of the act, of heroic exposure, but in a sensual, low, 
and degrading gratification of vitiated appetite, by drinking ar- 
dent spirit. Let them leave the scene of their noble devotion, 
with an exhilaration of mind growing out of the conscious dis- 
charge of their duties, and the warm and animated thanks of 
their fellow-citizens, whose properties they have just saved ; but 
never let them degrade .themselves to the level of menials, by 
accepting the pro&red dram, a^ if poison were to be considered 
a fit return for their unpaid and unpurchaseable services. 

If some beverage of a cordial character be still thought ne- 
cessary, a cup of cofiee in winter, or a glass of lemonade 
(not, of course, iced) in summer, will be all sufficient^ and will 
produce a much greater feeling of refreshment, than any kind 
of intoxicating drinks. Were Franklin alive, to be an adviser 
<m the occasion, he would recommend ^ a bowlfull of warm 
gruel. 

On his return home, the most important precaution to be 
adopted by a fireman, is to throw off immediately his wet clothes, 
rub himself well with a coarse towel, warm weU his feet if cold> 
and either put on dry body clothes, or retire to bed, according to 
the hour. 

PRESERVATION OF HUMAN LIFE, &c. &c. IN CASES OF FIRE. 

The means of preserving human life and valuable articles ftcm injury or 
destruction in cases of fire, which we briefly noticed in our number fer Feb- 
ruaiy last, were invented about two years since by the Chevalier Aldini, of 
the University of Bologna, a gentleman very fiivonrablj known to all the 
])hiIosophical societies of Europe, for manv valuable scientific communica- 
tions, particularly on galvanism, and also vx many important improvements 
in tiie construction of surgical instruments, &c. 

Tq enable a person to pass through an avenue or room filled with flame, 
or to ascend or descend a flight of stairs or a ladder enveloped in flame, Al- 
dini recommends two dresses ; one (the inner) made of a mineral produc- 
tion, termed asbestos, and the other (the exterior) of wire-gauze. The ac- 
companying drawings represent (JPig» 1,) a perscm clothed with the aabestos 
dress, and iFig. 2,) with the wire-gauze dr«w over it 
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A,B. cnp, witli a mask of asbeHtos. 
B, openings, covered willi MuBOovy 
talc,* for thn purpoae of viwon. C, 
an opening, to adniit air for breath- 
ing. D TJ, Ihe hands coveted witji 
tliick gloves of nsbostaj. 

AsbcHloSif of which Uita ionaT 
drees iatnade, is incombuBtiblc, even 
in the etrod^^ lire, and is so slow 
a conductor of caloric, (matter of 
heat) that it is comnionly deaomi- 
natcd a non-conductor of it The 
advantages of a dres compoBed of 
guch material, in cases of Ure, arc 
obvious. Being incombustible in tJie 
strongest fire, or when the whole 
place is in a state of complete com- 
bustion, and being at the same lime 
a very slow conductor of heat, it 
protecls the shin or dress that may 
be in contact with its internal sut- 
face, from the action of externa) fire, 
a suffiuient length of time to admit 
of a person to pass through n room 
or avenue, and to ascend or deHcend 
a flight of stairs, and to return to 
the place from whence be started, 
witli impunity. In consociuence of 
the gloves being made of treble aa- 
beatos clotli, a person is enabled by 
them to grottp a red-hot bar of iron, 
ocaii article in astate of active com- 
biution, and to hold it for about five 
or six minutes, without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. 

In conitcqueuce of the present high price of asbestos cloth, Aldini, in many 
of his experiments (conducted on a large scale) covered the trunk of the 
body, and the lower and upper extremities, with thick woollen cloth, that had 
been macerated for a few hours in a strong solution of common alum, and af- 

■Thwif uponings wflrc covetnJ hy Aldini wL[h fine nirc-jaulBi but Dr. RePce, ob- 
e^rviliq the warm ur that poiHH] through jla apcrturcK. wbicti rooniini d great portron of 
larlmiLO nold and ■ lit^s Biuoke. to euale n omsidorable degree of inflonnniituiy nvfioii 
in Uie eilemnl tunics oT iha eyes, and edao of the eye-lid?, and irritation in the iarhty- 
mal glond", w m to ottcoiioii a very troubleioinB ieunitiiHi of inw*, nuhBliMilcd the Mq«- 
I'ov)' iiUc [miiii) Ibr it, whith hns been Ibund ml only In pnlecl the evei ftom ihe sclian of 
lieaied ur, err. bu> to Btuwer maeh better than wiru ^anze Gir lliB purpoM of rbian. 
TlunvarifllyiiflaJc, which in procured chiefiy bom Riuub, hu of lale yean bD«n Ibuad in 
iielDfPeniuylrania.lliflbntqnalilyafilii'innreEniiHpmt^milianilieco 
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ternards <iuickly dried. Woollen cloth is Dearly be bad a conductor <^ ca- 
loric as asbeBtoa j and when its combustibilitj is considei&bly diminiBhed by 
B difihsion of nlntn* throughout lis subetance, it approximates Bo nearly to 
the nature of aEbestos, that when defended against the action of blaze by the 
wire-g«uze dress, il has been Ibund, in many of the experiments made by 
AMini, to answer the same purpoee. 

The discovery of the safety lamp,! by the immortal Sir Humphry Davy, 

m atbetlB*. uid ligmformcd 
nHHPuun Kocd. The ftrat varifltv [amionLhua) is ^mplo/ed t^ Aldini lor making Ihe D4- 
beam dreM, 4ic. IB fibres, mhich are soineliines many tnchetin lecglh, are fleiibleand 
■laMic, and of a whiw ereenish or reddish colcrar, of a-silhy or pearly lustre, aiul xligbtly 
tranilucont- When mbbed between iho imgciv, it appoarti imcuious. It i^ Ibimd in 
naay't^the isianilu of Iho Medlierrajii^mi stD,pinicuiar^ Coisica; also in Italy, Siberia. 
EgrpL tin Island of An^esey, in Scoiliind, in dilTerent parrs offjorth and South America. 
•nd of an itderior quality in this munlry-- The price of il varies ac<:ording to iCs quality. 
At present, Ihe demand Ibr it is very Hinull ; but should Ihe asbestos dress be generally 
tit^eii by Iha fire insurance compaiiiea, it would no doubt be imparted ata very reduced 
nte, pobaUy at about one^ighth ofilu' we^nt price. The iDOombiulible nature oTas- 
besloa VFos well krtown to the oncienii^. The Rtnoans, some centimes since, made clolh 
of it, to wrap up the bodies of [heir »<riinl!i, ice, when eipnsed to the funeral |»le, Ibr Iba 
purpoMofweB^YingtheiraBbeslromi'ontBnuaiilicni: A large piece of asbestos cloth.wfaich 

had been long used lor this pi " f— -.-—■_ -^^ .i 

biaiy of the ValicaQ, nl Romi ... .... 

nuKture offfai: and oil. in apiiuuog and weaving this ailicle, both of w1 
destroyed by eipoqing the rblh to a red heal. Aldini, after many fr 
make ibe ssbestos clolh without the aid of flax or (ril, fully sigfceeded i 

by means of slsam. He fotuid, vrfien e. ■" — ■' ' ^-■.•:- 

wera readUy twisted and beni, so as 10 e 

of the cloth, thus manufeclured under hJB . ., . , 

tba thresdi, which are about one-fiAh of an inch in diameter, are very strong. He has 
al» miido cords wiili it, niili which Iflddeis may be made, to enable a person, protected 
by the oibesloa and Hire-EBUze^recMs, to ascend or descend through a blazing lirej and 

vihich nuiy be conveyed ihrougfa a flame to the upper eWrie* -"■ '' ' — ' 

low a person to escape through a wind — 
. * Dr. Reece, aflcr making numerous 
solutkin of snlphaiB of aluniine, BulpbB ^ 

oodkm of a sea-weed, lermsd anrasaheea, (which is very mucile^^inous,) la render wool- 
len w linen cloth ^eea combusuUe ilian any of the saline pieparatiODB that have been re- 
cemmended ibr this purpose. He was induced to mfiko uw of the cermgaheen, in cm- 
■equenea of fiidini it to be nearly incombustible in common flatne. end to reader the dodi 
more compact. The falloning are his direciions fio' making the soluljon : — 

Boil two ounces of carragaheen in eight pints of water gently, till rednesd tu a pint! 
then add common alum, in powder, sii ounces ; borate of eoda, in powder, lour oiuioeB, 
and common magnesia, two ounces. Simiuer until the articles ore completely disedlved. 
1^ uniting with Ihe excess of sulphuric acid of the alimi, iiiniia Ihe sol- 
. .. maanesia. 

In this Boliition, ilie clolh [woollen or Unen) is to be gently btriled in a close veaeel 1 
about two hours, and then to be speedilv dried. The ckith thai {mpared it ai *1ob 
__-j...„_ .r.L_ .. ifiieai, and nearly OS incombUaliWoi " ' — 



ST the moutli of a small tube, was induced to make the eiperimenl 

with Aomo on firie wire«nuze, which may be conaidered an aaemtdage of veiy short 
small luboa, or mther of the inouthi of small tubes. The emdl apertures proving to be 
impermeable to (lame, he concluded that a common oil lamp, placed in a cage of such 
gauze, might be safely employed in an atmosphere rendered enuosive by an accumulaiian 
of carburetled hydrogen, termed by nuneia "Jir&dampt" which eacapes Irom between 
bade of coal ki cont minoa. Hence, this discovery, the important advantages of which 
Aldini Ins so happily ''iTpndcd In ihe preservation of life and vatuoble properly in caxes 
of fln, U an, like many dis^<l^e^iL-^ particulnrly in medicine, tho offspring of chance, but 
.L- 1 .ici fryi( oTetobomte eipenment and close induction. Ttie oitiaordinary eflect 



of winfginzo m obstructing ihe' passage of flr j „ 

alxorpUon of caloric by the Wire^gaozo uiat reduces the temperature to a degr«e too low 
fir cominiHlioD. Dr. I'umcr, the celebrated proliwaor of dieniisliy, of tlie London Uni- 
i^:ty, says, Ihe ellcci is e<|ua]ly certain tit am/ degree if heat altuA Ae ^ame u c/ga- 
«s of GomanuucKf ifl/r '0 the mn. i'lma repeatai exporimente we con ponUvely anen, 
n nd hot, Ikunepaxses through Ihe ■pemires, in aperfect 
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which has been thu nieans of eavin^ the lives or man; tijouEund minera from 
a dreadful deatli, led to the tnvegtioD of the wire-gauze drese, represented 
Fig. 2. The flame of fire not passing through die apertures of the wire 
tissue, the space between this dress and that of asbestos is occupi^ by air, 
which lias heen found, notwithstanding the great consumption of^oxygen by 
the surrounding combustion, the production <rf carbonic acid gas, and the high 
temperature (when nearly free from smoke and vapour,) to occasion little or 
no inconvenience.* When Aldini repeated his eiperimenls in London, on a 
large scale, so that the men with his ptotectbg dresses were completely en- 
veloped inflame, after remaining in this state upwardsof nine minutes, they 
declared that respiration continued the wliole time perfectly free. On tabing 
□fi'the wire ^uze, immediately alter quitting the flames, ive found the tem- 
perature of Uieir bodies increased only about flvo degrees, and the pulse of 
each slightly accelerated, with copious perspiration ; lut not one complained 
of giddinees, or any affection of the head. The temperature of the air be- 
tween the wire-gauze and the asbostog dress has been found to be thirty de- 
grees lower than the air surrounding' the wirc-gftU£0 dress. This curious 
&ct has been attributed to an absorption of the matter of heat by the wire 
gauze during the time it is passing through the apertures, or perhaps some 
power this metal possesses of combining with this subtile fluid, so as to render 
it latent, and also to the radiating influence of the asbeBtosf dress. The gauze, 
like that of Davy's safety-lamp, is made of iron wire, and the apertures about. 
l-35th of an inch in length and hreadth.j: 

aperlurea being connumed immedialely on the eontact of iJiB flnme; afler which, the 
aiiQbUBtjble elemenlii papa through in a goBeoua slate. When Iho flame is produced ty 
cfflnbuBIion of carburetJed hydjug^Qp liio i^aSf dunng lis passage through the operl.ure, on- 
deivoo liiile if any chsnge. 

* Leilher bags are now inode na pertectlr air-light, diat one might be msde 'o fill up 
Ihc whole of tlie space, tu cuniain many gaUouE of atmoBpheric air, with a vent hole to 
(erminale near liie rooulh. Such u supply would enable a person to conlinue mudi loiigor 
in highly heated air eonlainin^ eilher snioke or vapour, or bolL. 

t A loose hanch of tibres ol osbeslos, on being introduced inU»LhQ blaze oraopiril lamp. 
iFomediately becomes tuminous, apparently by decomposing ihe flarae. 

'There is a very great diScrence bctweenlhoactionof driiBJr, atalEmpenliU'eabove 



that of hoiliuR water, on the lungs and surbceoflhe body, nnd air ai the 
ture, conuuntng ogueoua vapour, as wall as between iahaling dty air at a higl 
and flume. Mr. Tillet lonni! that a girl could contiiiue in an oven, healM 



as weU as between inhajing dty air at a higher degree, 
itagirl could contiiiue in an oven, healM twewy ila- 

the tdmperalure of hoilmg water, for several minutes, withimt eipcriffii 



any inconvenience : and Sir Jceeph Banks, fUogden, and Fordyce. etpned Ihemselves to 
a dry air, at the lempemture of 230 deErees, iFahr.) for fifleen minutes ; during which 
lime, a thermometer, held in the month % Dr. Foidyce, oniy rose two degrees above the 
natural leinperature of hia body, and the others vrere not sensible of on increase of heat 
of their bodies. The great evaporation which lakes place fiom the internal surface of the 
windpipo snd air nnels during the raspirstirai of air at so high a Icmperature. no doubt 
de&nds the meiabnaB from injury; and the copious eveporaiion of pers[Hrable maitfr 
fhnn Hie »kin (which is iu eice*,) keeps the body nearly at its natural temperaiure. The 
iiisetBdble penpiration seems la fiinn sji almOBpliere which prevents the healed air fimo 

— '- - = ittcl with flie skin. The living body probably posmsses the power of loaning 

. .. . with the Baperabundant cahiric. so as to render it latent. When a healthy 
limb is immersed iu water at the temperature of 115 degrees. Ihe heat is ncarcely totera- 
htei bnit in half a loinute, the sensation becomes more egreesblo iban otherwise : but on 
moving the limb quic-hiy to another pari of <ho waler, so as lo dotacb the iruanslble pvr- 
xpiralion coUecied on iMtO^ce, the heat again twcomcu painfuL Air. at the tempera- 
ture of 213 and upH-oids, coctaining much aqueous vapour, bihslod fiw onlyhnr'' ■ 

nute. will do such mjury to the membnuo lining the windpipe, and air-vewels, & 
occasiou death inaicwhaura; wlien therelbre water is Ihiuwn uiro an apsjtmentV 
Somes by on engioo, a penoD, although properly clolhod willi the lieleiisive diHsea f 
osbeMOe and wire^Kuze.sbuuidadviince very cau1iausly;lur Ihe vaiwur will paiiBthni(d 
tba gauiD as readUy as healed air.* When the combusiion is not complete, trorn the m 

•On eiarainfltion of ihe bodies of persons, who had died from injury received Gon 
halinu hot air, eilhnr with (Innie or vrilh aqu'COUs vinnur. nitbcnit sustaining much ei. 
nal mischief, Iho membrane lining Ihe windpipe.^, h^sbeonlbimd highly loAufinl, u 
even eicorinteil, oihibiting Ihe ajipoaranoo of having been scaldsd. 



'■sofFire, 



ti, H caaqiie, or cap 
complete, of a \Aze to 
admit of & hand to pasa 
between it and the as- 
bestos cap, for the circu- 
lation of air. A vizor is 
attached to the froat (P) 
for the purpose of ren- 
dering Uie sir more lit 
for respiration. Theaoles 
of the boots are made of 
plate iron, lined with 
thick aabcBtoa popar, fra 
the protection of tJia feet. 
G, a ahielil of wire-gau ze, 
or the same manufacturfl 
as that of the external 
dreea. The use of thia- 
appendage being to turn 
the direction of a strong 
current of flame, or 
prevent a quantity of 
smoke from being (breed 
through the wire-gauze, 
that would irritate the 
I u ngs,on passing through 
a large volume of flame; 
its external surtace ia 
convex. When flame ta 
nut in 0, rapid state of 
currency, tbia part of the 
apparatus ia not necee- 
Eary. By occupying- the 
right hand, it has been 
found cumbersome, par- 
ticularly in a narrow 
passage. Aldini, speaking of thip shield, says, "It ia of uie greateat pos- 
sible uae." In all the experinieuts made in London, under the direc- 
tion of Aldini, the firemen declared that they found it of no use, but, 
on the contrary, an incumbronce. It is, perhaps, only useful in passing 
through an avenue oi room lillcd with flame, or through wiiich fiame* is pasa- 
ing with great force. 

Prom the description given of these protecting drosses, a person, who has 
not seen them, would conclude that much time must be lost in putting iJiem 
on, and tliat they are so cumbersome, aa to prevent the active employment 
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nr the lower and upper cxtremitiea, which is bo often neeess&ry in rosea of 
fire. They are so coDstnicted that, with the assistance of one person, ihey may 
be put on in about eight ininuteB, and, without any extra exertion he is able 
to run with moderate speed, to bend hia body and joints, and to rise again, 
without beinjr sensible of any incumbrance. In the numerous trials to which 
tliey have been subjected in London» the firemen have executed tie requi- 
Hit« movements witli perfect eatislkction to themselves. The dreaees are 
both pliable and light, and the sauze-wire dress, when properly jointed, will 
sot prevent the fVee motiwi of tiia limbe.* 

i^. a. — A bosket of wire-eauz«, 
B Ibr conveying a child through names. 
■ The communication with flame being 
f completely cut off by the wire-gauze, 
' a flannel dress will be sufficient to pro- 
tect the body from the action of the 
heated alrj but if a covering of wool- 
len cloth, prepared asdirect^, (p.136,) 
be at hand, the preference should be given to iL By means of a wire-g*uie 
basket, a child aged eight years, wrapt up in thick flannel, was repeatedly 
carried through a blazing fire (of chips and itraw,)and although at one time 
it was enveloped in flame eight minutes, it did not sustain the slightest in- 
juTjr, or apparent inCMiveiiience. 

Fig. 4. — A case, made of thick as- 
bastOB cloth, for conveying very com- 
bustible articles through the flame. 
'¥V)r articles not very combuBtible, the 
wire-gauze basket will answer as well 



These means of rescuing lives and property from destruction, in cases of 
Are, are not recommended by Aldini m hypotheais or mere theory. They 
are founded on sound scientific principles, and have frequently been put to 
the lest of experience on a large scale. After havine made several experi- 
ments in Bologna, Geneva, and other places, the reEUlts of which were per- 
fectly BatiaStclory to the numerous scientific characters who witnessed them, 
Aldini peribrmed the same experiments on a larger scale, at the barracks in 
Paris, in tlie presence of the Prefect of Police, and of a commies ion from the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and oUier philosophical eocleties. The cele- 
brated philosopher, Guy-Lusaac, after having witnessed these experiments, 
by particular appointment of the ministers, made the Ibllowin? report: — 

"Two parallel hedgeK, about three feet distant from eadi other, were 
formed of straw and brushwood, supported by iron wires. When these com- 
huBlible materials were set on fire, it was necessarv to stand at a dislaace of 
eight or ten paces to avoid the heat. The mingled flames from both the 
hedges rose to the height of at least nine feet, and seemed to fill up the 
whole space between them. At this moment six firemen, protected by Pro- 
fessor Aldini's apparatus, and following each other at a slow pace, repeatedly 
passed through tlie whole space, between the two flaming hedges, which were 
kept constantly fed with additional combustibles. One of these persona 
tarried a child in a wicker basket, covered by metallic gauze. The child had 
no other protection, than a mask of incombustible material. This experi- 
ment, which thoae who performed it made not without a feeling of dismay, 
was attended with the most eatiBfactory result" 




' The wire-gauie dre 
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On this occaeion, several firemen, protected by a glove of asbestos^ covered 
by another metallic glove, and even with a doable glove of asbestoi alone, 
carried large bars of red-hot iron, whilst others exposed their heads, armed 
with an asbestos mask and metallic cap, in the midst c^a large brasier, filled 
with flaming hay and wood ; thus resisting the action of the flame sometimes 
as much as five or six minutes. 

On another occasion, a fireman showed peculiar address in repeating this 
experiment, and resisted the action c^the flames for about ten minutea 

When at Geneva, Aldini instructed the firemen in the defensive power <^ 
these dresses, before he made the public experiments. He diowed them that 
a finger, enveloped first in asbestos, and then in a double case of wire-gauze, 
might be held in the flame of a spirit-lamp or candle for ten minutes, before 
inconvenient heat was felt; and then ckmiing them, gradually accustomed 
them to the fiercest flames. 

The following are some of the public trials that have been made under his 
superintendence. A fireman having his hand enclosed in a double asbestos 
glove> and guarded in the palm by a piece of asbestos cloth, laid hold of a 
large piece of red-hot iron, carried itslpwly to the distance of 150 feet, then 
set straw on fire by it, and immediately brought it back to the furnace. The 
hand was not at an injured in the expeiunent 

The second experiment related to the defence of the head,, the eyes, and 
the lungs. The firemen j)ut on only the asbestos and wire-flauze cap, and 
the cuirass, and held the shield before his breast A fire of shavings wast 
then lighted, and sustained in a very large raised chafinpf dish, and the fire- 
man approaching it, plunged his head into tiie middle ofthe flames, with his 
face towards the fuel, and in that way wen% several times tound the chafing 
dish, and for a period of above a mhn^e in duration. The e]q)eriment was 
made several times, and those who made it, said they sufl^red no oppression 
or inconvenience in the act of respiration. 

The third experiment was with the complete apparatus.^ Two rows of 
fagots, mingled with straw, were arranged verticall)^ against bars of iron, so 
as to form a passage between, thirt}r feet long, and six feet wide. Four such 
arrangements were made; diffi?ring in the proportion (^ wood and straw, and 
one was with straw alone. Fire was then applied to one of these doable pileii; 
and a fireman, invested in the defensive clothin^^, and guarded by tiie raield, 
entered between the double hedge of flames, and traversed tiie alley several 
times. The flames rose ten feet in height, and joined over his head. Ebidi 
passage was made slowly, and occuiaed from twelve to fifteen seconds ; they 
W6re repeated six or eight times, and even oftener, in succession, and the 
firemen were exposed to the almost constant action ofthe flames fer the pe- 
riod of a minute and a half, or two minutes, and even more. 

When the course was made between the double range c^ fagots without 
straw, the fireman carried a kind of pannier on his back, prepared in such a 
way as to be fire-proof, in which was placed a child, with its head covered by 
an asbestos Ixumet, and additionally protected by a wire-gauze shield. 

Four firemen made thesO experiments, and they agreea in saying, that they 
felt no difficulty in respiring. A very abundant perspiration came on in con- 
sequence of the high temperature to which they had been exposed, but no 
lesion ofthe skin took place, except in one instance, where the man had ne- 
glected to secure his neck, by fastening the asbestos mask to the body-dress. 

No one present could resist the striking evidence of defence aflbrdea, when 
they saw the armed man traversii^ the undulating flames, frequently hidden 
altogether from view by them as they gathered around him. 

/Ql these experiments have since been repeated six or seven times in Lon- 
don ; viz. at the Royal Institution, at the London Institution, at the establish- 
ment of the Humane Society, and three or four times in the presence of 
several directors of fire-insurance companies, and by direction of Mr. Peel, 
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in lie presence of the heads of the London police, with tho most eatisfsciory 
leeultB. 

In casea of fire, the attention of the lire insurance companieBappeara to be 
confin3dlo the preservation of tlia buililingand furniture, in which Ihey are 
alone, or rather pecuniarily interested, u a ladder, made ao as to be capa- 
ble of being elongated to reach a window of the iippermoat story, were ap- 
pended to every engine, which might be easily done, without rendering it 
cnmbersome, or scarcely adding to ils bulk, muny Uvea might be rescued 
from one of the ntoet painful deaths to which a person can be subjected. 

We would recommend the importaot inattei'a in the precediog 
article, to tbe attention of the councils in all the great cities and 
towns of the United States. In Philadelphia, owing to the faci- 
lity with which an abundant supply of asbestos can be obtained 
from an adjoining state, (Delaware) dresses and apparatus, 
similar to those above described, might be made under the direc- 
tion, and at the expence df our city councils. The members of 
these boards will not turn away from any experimental inquiries, 
which have for their object the preservation both of life and pro- 
perty. 



THE INVALID'S ORACLE.* 

Tnis oracle for invalids, by Dr. Kitchiner, is like that at Delphi of old, in 
regard to the contradictory inferences which may be drewn by tboxe who 
couBult iL The principles of hygiene inculcated by Dr, K., arc, in the main, 
correct; but the practices by which he proposes they Bhall be carried into 
effect, are, at times, in flagrant contradiction with each other. Thus, in 
speaking of dtinh and particularly of beer, he says, "While we praise the 
powers of pure good beer, we must also enter our protest against the horrid 
compounds commonly sold, bb the worat material a man can drink — and the 
difficulty of obtaining good beer, ready brewed, and the trouble of brewing 
is eo great, tliat happy Ihey who are. contented u>ilh good toast and water, aa 
a diluent to aoM/ooii, and a few glasses of wine, as a finishing bonne bouche." 
This language of the Doctor means, that for health, and the necessary pui^ 
poses of drink, good toast and water is sufficient ; but (hat to tickle the palate, 
and asakindofrelish, wemay lakeafewglaaaesofwinc — the which advice 
we conceive to be not very clear, or precise, for the guidance of an invalid. 
Elsewhere, lie sayft that "no man should habitually take wine aa [with?] 
food, till he is past 30 years of age at least." Now, if a man have dispensed 
with wine until this time, he will certainly not find hia health or morals im- 
proved by habitually using it afterwards. Dr. K. does not tell us tliifl, al- 
though he eulogiaes the practice of water drinking in these words ; 

" Among other innumerable advantages which the water drinker enjoys, 
remembeAe saves a considerable sum of money per annum, which the betr 

■ " DireeUoDs for InvigoraaDg and Prolonginff Life 1 or, the lovalid'a OtmI*— 
by Wm. Kitchiner. M. D. RovisBd and Improved by T. S- Barrett, Licenliate m 
Mfdicine and Surgery; &c. J. & J. Harper, New York.' 
Vol. 11.-^-2. 
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aad wine drinker wastes, as much to the detriment of his health, as the dimi- 
niiti(oa of his finances ; moreover, nothing deteriorates the sense of taste so 
much as strong liquors ; ti^e water drinker enjoys an exquisite sensibility of 
palate, and re&sh for plain food, that a wine drinker has no idea of ^[ain 
we are told — ** Happy are the young and healthy, who are wise enough to be 
convinced that water is the best drink, and salt the best sauce.*' 

The author was not one of those happy mortals— and in the very next 
sentence to the above, he proceeds to tell us of his own practice, respecting 
the quantity and quality of the wines he drank, and of the temperature of 
toast and water with which he mixed either his wine, or sometimes his whis- 
key. It is thus that his book is^made up— a jumlde of exliortations to tem- 
perance, and g&kteel and agreeable methods of becoming intemperate. In 
one page, he telk us that plain gruel is one of the best Inreakfiists and suppers 
that we can recommend to the rational epicure, — is the most comfi>rting 
soother of an irritable stomach, and particularly acceptable to it, after a hard 
day's work of intemperate feasting. Just before this, he gives us a recipe 
fiir essence of ginger, alias a l»andied tincture of ginger ; directions for 
making soda water fiijlow recipes for stomachic tinctures, and tinctures of 
cinnamon, which are all of them brandy, flavoured with some bitter or spice ; 
and all specially objectionable. Hot water will advantageously, to our cer- 
tain knowledge, supply their place. Such recipes ought not to appear in a 
book on the mealis of preserving health, written by a professional man. But 
Br. Eitchiner cared little for consistency, in his desire to make up an amusing 
ou^ange-— a medley of all dietetic practices. 

The durati(m of his own life (48 years) was not a very flattering ccnnmen- 
tary on the success of his maxims of regimen. 

Some additioHB have been made to the American edition of this work, by 
Tr S. Barrett, I4centiate in Medicine and Surgery. They are, for the most 
part, correct We might take exceptions to some passages in the chapter on 
Bathing — as where the editor speaks of the tonic efifect of the cold bath, and 
of its being ^ of the greatest service in all disorders originating in, or con- 
nected with, simple weakness and relaxation ; that is, in debility unaccmnpa* 
nied with any disease of structure, or positive injury to an important organ." 
Do net we often hear of persc»is being too weak to bear the cold bath ? Now 
we never allege that a person is too weak to bear a tonic The cold liath 
is IB &ct a direct sedative, reducing morbid excitement. Hence its use in 
the hot stage of intermittents — ^in the burning skin and delirium of typhus — 
in scarlet fever — ^in hemorrhages, &;c. On the same principle it agrees best 
with the sanguine and robust — ^those in whom there is a superfluity of 
ammal heat 



SUDDEN DEATH FROM COLD WATER. 

- Whilb seldom a summer passes without the occurrence of a number 
•^^g^n diBathfl^ in our principal cities, fixim drinking cM water, it is 
i Wnarkable fiwjt, that the lives of very few of our sober and indnstridms 
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ftrraera, in the interior of tho country, are destroyed from the same caoM ; 
though it is well known that tliey partake freely of cold well, or spring- water ; 
aud that too, when, duriog- harvest, their bodies are greatly heated by exec^ 
cise and exposure to the sun. The reason why they lfe«l so little inconveni- 
ence froni apniolioe, which, if followed by thegenerality of labouterBinlho 
city, would be promptly ftUJ, is readiSy explained, by the greater amount of 
health and vigour they possess, in consequence of their temperate and regular 
lives, their habits of active exercise, and conetanl eipoeure to a free and whole- 
eome atmosphere. The cases of sudden death from tlie use of cold water, wliich 
occur during aummer, in our cities, will be found almost exclusively confined 
to thoee labourers whose habits are decidedly intemperate, or who make use, 
at least, of a amsidcrable amount daily, of ardent spirits : and who, at the 
time the water is drunk, are exliauatcd by fatigue, and the heat of tlie weather. 
Tho injurious effects arising from the use of cold fluids, in such habita, under 
similar circumstances, are not, however, met with only in the city — the 
farmer or labourer In the country, tlie energies of whose constitution have 
been depressed by the pernicious practice of dram drinking, will equally fall 
a victim, if, when Ihtigued by labour, or exhausted by prornse perspiration, 
he attempt (o allay his liiirat from the coldspring. The system of the drunk- 
ard has not the power of resisting the influence of either heat or cold — hence, 
in hot weather, it is readily exhausted even by moderate exertion; while it 
binks rapidly under the depressing efiects of cold, whether acting on Uie 
stomach, the great centre of vitality, or upon the exterior surface of the body. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that when such a person is exposed, at 
the same time, to the influence of intense heat, during mid-summer, and t[i 
the sudden unpression of tho cold water taken into tiio stomach, tliat an im- 
mediate cessation of life should be tlie result. 

The iiseof water of a very low temperature, as tliat of deep wells, or which 
has been rendered cold by the application of ice, is by no means to be recom- 
mended, even to tlie perfectly temperate. Its introduction into the stomach 
is always attended with danger, but especially after exposure lo heat, or 
wlion Uie body is labouring, for the time, under h degreo of oxhauetion, by 
whatever cause produced. Though it will seldom kill, immediately, tliose in 
perfect healtli, yet it is liable to produce violent e tamp, or oven inflammation 
of the stomach. But in avoiding the imprudent use of cold water, there ia 
not the least necessity for givmg up entirely nature's beverage, nor of re- 
torting, under any circiunslances, for a drink, todistilled or fermented liquora. 
Water of the temperature of that afforded by our hydranls in tlie city ; or. in 
llic country, water, whicli. after being drawn, is, ftr a short time, exposed to 
the air, may !« foarlesaly drunt, at all limes, by a person in orduiary health. 
When injury lo such does occur from tho use of water, it is referrible, in 
most cases, less to its coldness, than lo tho eagerness and rapidity with which 
it is swallowed, and the excessive quantity drank at one time. It is well 
known toevery one, who haslried Ih 9 experiment, that thirst is most readily 
and eflectually quenched, by Uiefteiincnt use of very moderate quantiUes of 
fluid, slowly swallowed. The habit of suddenly introducing into the atomach 
a large amount of water, uo matter what the temperature may bo, is, of itself. 
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Uihle to pfodoce, not only uneaBy aeimtkiiis to the individaal, bat permtiMBC 
injniy to the stomach. The inoidiDate and anooDtidkblethint, which in- 
doeea a penoo to drink immoderalely of water, iannich leaa liaUe, however, 
to he experienced, dohi^ aommer, by the habitually temperate, than by the 
dnmkaid, or, mdeed, by thooe who umk% nee of int iiMralii i g diinka in any 
qoantity. The aenae of thirat may, also, be greatly modentod, first, by the 
uae of auoeolent (rnita, which wonld appear to be ftoniahed by nature eo 
abundantly in warm rlimati»«, for this very purpoae. Secondly, by a diet 
mainly vegetable ; and thirdly, by tlie freiiaent uae ef the bath. But the 
chief meaw of avoiding injury, from the uae of water as a drink, in seasona 
ofintenae heat, are, compete and habitual abatinence from mtoanca t rngdrinka, 
and the moderate use of water, the temperatore of which is not loo modi re^* 
duoed. Water, barely cool, slowly swallowed, will very ^fectually allay, 
thivat, without producing any injmions oonaeqnenoea. Though, at first, it 
may be found inaipid, or even disagreeable to the palate, a continuance in its 
ose, will, as we know fimm espeiieBoe^ render it even bmnpo agreeable than 
of a lower teuipaiaturfl. 



THE AMERICAN AQUATIC 

Ws beg leave, befoie explaim'ng the origin of the titlc„and to whom it 
was applied, to repeat one of the *«Hints to Mechanics and Workmen," 
iHoch vre gave in our first volume, p. SSL ** Abstain ifixim ardent spirit, 
cofdiaK and malt liquors — ^Let your drink be like that of Franklin, when he 
was a printer — pure water.** " This advice of ours^ given with a sincere de- 
sire to benefit those to whom it was addressed, and with a fiill knowledge 
that its adoptkm would he jwoductive of practicaUy beneficial eflhcts, was 
carped at by some who could not separate truth fimn ervor, nor pemicioiw 
fimn salutary habits. Excusable by their ignofance, we mean not now to 
censure them; but shall proceed to shew on^tirfiat fimndjittion, and with what 
fcopriety, we appealed to the eyamfde of the illustrious Franklin^ 

In the sketch of his life, written by himself! this great man relates, among 
other matters, respecting his resideoce in London, at the time in which he 
a journeyman printer, the folk>wing dietetic particulars : — 



^ On my entrance I worked at first as a pressman, conceiving that I 
had need of bodily 'exorcise, to whioh I had been accustomed in Ame- 
im, where the printer work alternately as compositors and at the 
press. . I drank nothing but water. The other WMrxmen, to the num- 
ber of afamit fifbr, were yreat drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally 
a large flMrm of letters m each hand, op and down stairs, while the 
iwj employed both hands to cany one. They were surprised to see, by this 
and many other examples, that the American Aquatic, as they used to caH 
me, was stronser than those who drank porter. The beer4)oy had sufficient 
employ ment dunng the whole day in servmg that house alone. My fellow 
Jww«aaiMiank e day a pint of beer before breakfast, a pint, with bread 
ana ptieese for breakfest, one between breakfast and dinner, one at dinner, 
one agam about six o'clock in the afternoon, and another after he had finished 
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hia day's work. This ciiEtom appeared to me Hbomimble ; but he had need, 
he Esid, of all tbia beer, in order to acquire strength to work. 

"1 endeavoureil to convince him that the IxSily strength (Umifihod by 
the beer, could only be in proportion tfl tJie solid part of ths batlev dissolved 
in the water of which the beer was composed ; tliat there was a larger por- 
tion of flour in a penny loaf, and that consequently if he ate this loaf, ami 
drank a pint of water with it, he would derive more strength from it than 
from a pint of beer. Thia reasoning, however, did not iirevent him ftoni 
drinking his accustomed quantity of beer, and payine every Saturday niglit 
a score of four or five shillingB a week for this cursed beveraee ; an exponsB 
from which I was wholly esempL Thus do these poor devila continue all 
tlieir lives in a slate of voluntary wretchedness and poverty." 

" My example prevailed with several of them to renounce their abomina- 
hle practice of bread and cheese with beer; and they procured, like me, 
from a neighbouring house, a good basin of warm gruel, in which was s small 
slice of butter, with toasted bread niid nuLioog. Thia woa a much better 
breakfast, which did not cost more than a pint of beer, nunely, three Iialf- 
pence, and at the same time preserved the head clearer. Those who caa- 
tinued to gorge themselves with beer, often lost their credit with the pubt 
can, from neglecting to pay their score. They had then recourse to me, to 
become security for them ; their light, as they UBed to cai! it, being out. I 



Franklin always Jiad a cool head — he was ready for every emergency ; be 
acquired a reputation, ae philosopher and statesman, which has given his 
name currency over the whole civUixed world. Surely the example of Buch 
a man ia more worthy of imitation, than that of tlio various classes of boosy 
songsters — convivial jokers — pretenders to social enjoyment at the ezpenie 
of head and heart— cantersof liberality — servile imit&tore of the viceB rf 
genius, and admirers of the degradation of tlieir apcciea, which they qualify 
wit!) the specious epithele of civilisation, refinement, taste and the like. 
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It b a very common opinion that soap injures the akin, and we accordingi)' 
find that they who are the most interested in the preservation of personal 
beauty, reject the use of it entirely in bathing and washing. While we do 
not believe that it can with propriety be dispensed with, yet we are well 
aware that, in the economy of a fine complcxicHi and delicate skin, much 
depenils upon the quality of tlie soap which is made use of. The ordinary 
brown and yellow kinds are altogether unfitted for cleansing the skin, as 
they invariaily irritate it, and when freijuentiy used, most generally causa 
It to become rough, cliapped, or covered with painful and unsightly pimiileK 
These effects arise as well from the strength of these soaps as from the yel-. 
low resin which enters so largely into their composition. Most, if not aH,. 
of the coloured and variegated soaps, preparrd expressly for the toi 
equally objectionable, in conaci|uence of the action on the skin of the 
ing matter, which is meet commonly some metallic salt From the occ 
use, however, of pure white soap, particularly tliat manufactU] 
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from loda and olive oil, which is entirely without smell, hard and brittle, the 
fimcture presenting a pearly and granulated or crystalline appearance, not 
the least injury to the skm need be apprehended ; while it will be fimnd to 
cleanse it more effectually from all impurities tlian any of the substitutes 
Ibr soap which females, in particular, are too much in the habit of resorting 
to; many of which have a decidely prejudicial effect Pure white soap 
ought, therefore, to be invariaUy used in ablutionfl of the face and hands, or 
of the sur&ce generally. But it may be asked, V/hat necessity is there for 
the use of any kind of soi^ in washing ? We reply, that personal cleanliness 
cannot be effectually secured without it A few remarks will render this 
evident to every one. In addition to the perspiration which 'is thrown out 
by the skin, a portion of which always remains upon this surface, it is 
constantly lubricated fay an oily fluid. It is this that occasions, after bath- 
ing* the water, with which it does not unite, to collect in minute drops upon 
the body, and which gives to the skin of those in whom it is furnished in large 
' quantities, an habitual greasy and dirty appearance ; while of those in whom 
it M deficient, the skin has a harsh, dry, and scaly aspect This oily exu- 
dation greases the linen when it is worn for too long a time— catches the 
dust floating in the air, and causes it to adhere to the skin, and likewise 
retains in contact with our bodies, a portion of the excrementitious matter, 
which it is the office of tlie skin to discharge from the system. The removal 
of this deposit, which is constantly accumulating, is absolutely necessary, as 
well for personal comfort as for the preservation of health. Now the oily 
matter referred to, with the foreign substances accidentally combined with 
it, 18 not readily or completely soluble in simple water ; it cannot, therefore, 
be effectually removed without the occasional use of soap, with which it 
combines without difficulty. 

The frequency with which it is necessary to wash with soap will depend, 
in a great measure, upon the occupation and exposure of individuals. If 
these be such as do not subject them to an atmosphere loaded with dust, or 
to the frequent contact of such substances as have a tendency to soil the 
skin, washing the face, hands, and arms, once a day, with soap and water, 
will be sufficient, particularly if the water be warm or tepid, and its applica- 
tion be followed by brisk friction witJi a somewhat coarse towel. But mechan- 
ics, and they who, from any cause, are peculiarly liable to have deposited upon 
their skin, dust, dirt, or any foreign matterc, will find that washing several 
times a day, especially before each meal, and previously to retiring to bed, in 
addition to a frequent use of the bath, will be demanded, as well for the pre- 
servation of the skin as of their health generally. Upon the labouring classes 
the importance of frequent ablutions cannot be too stnmgly urged— <;leanli- 
nesB of the person in its strictest sense is too often practised by them in a 
.very imperfect manner. Repeated washing of the face, hands, arms and 
feet, though all important, is not sufficient 'The entire sur^e of the body 
requires equal attention ; and it would be well if measures were adopted to 
affiird to every labourer and mechanic the time and means for the daily use 
of the bath in summer, and its not unfrequent use in winter. 
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HUMBUG. 

This ia a plain, and not very elegant term, but it is an expreasivo ooe ; and, 
at any rale, it ia suited to the claaa of pereoiw wi whose tricks and imposiiiaa* 
we prc^nee offering a few brief commentB. The reader will readily antici- 
pate us, when we ray, that we have to deal on tiie occasion witli quacks and 
qOBckeries. 

First of the humbugs, on a large scale, is " Swaim's Panacea," bolli as 
respects its origin, and the kind of evidence adduced in support of ils reputed 
virtues. 

The niedicine known under this title, is claimed to be the inven'Jon of 
Mr. Swaim, with just ae nmch truth aa if he were said lo have inventpd the 
Rteam engine, or Godfrey's quudrant. I," he invented it, or made up, at tia 
own unaided suggestions, this compound ycleped panacea, we may as well 
give him credit for having invented the Baisaparilla, and the sugar, and the 
other articles used to form it : that is, the compound ayrup of ssrsaparilla. 
Some allege that his syrup, aupposbg it free from mercurial poisons, must 
be better than that made byapothecaiiee— but why, wo are at a loss to con- 
ceive, unless we admit, that men educated and trained up, as apotheeariea 
generally are, to mix and compound medicines, after known and approved 
prescriptjons, should be less competent to the discharge of their duty than a 
person who takes it up at random, in ignorance, and as a matter of epecD' 

Again, Swaim's panacea ia alleged by himself and his agents, to be u 
safe and mild a medicine that it may be taken with impunity by an iniant at 
the breast. But we have well attested cases, in no small number, of its sali- 
vating violently. Dr. Gibson, of the University of Pennsylvania, among 
others, positively affirms this feet Proffessor Hare, also of the University, 
has detected mercury in the panacea; so have several other chemists in New 
York and elsewhere. ProfeBsor Hare, eo celebrated for his skill in analysis, 
has also lately detected arsenic in a bottle of the panacea. And this is the 
harmless medicbe! This ia what even infants may take with impunity! 
Now the public is stilt to consent to be humbugged, and to beiievc that all 
this evidence, from 80 many ditferent quarters, is to go for nothing — and why? 
Just because those intereeted in keeping up the imposition, say, we muat 
agree to be imposed upon. 

But "all the panacea mads does not contain metallic or poieonous ingre- 
dients 1" Certainiy it docs not We may even suppose that it is, for the 
most part, the earmparilla syrup. Here again is another beautiful sample of 
humbug. A man, ignorant of chemistry, of tlie functions of the body in 
health, and of their changes in disease, would persuade us that the chance al- 
lotment to purchasers, of thoee bottles of his panacea which contain mercury, 
ic, ie better for the public, than that a physician should add lo the syrujii - 
|tfepared under his own inspection, a mercurial salt, with a view to its operm- 
' m on the particular case and stage of disease, which he Iws under treat- 

ent at the time. 

The system of certificates in favour of the panacea, is another choice ^ect' i 
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men of fiumbug. The evidence which met the eyes of some of the Professors 
who certified in its favour, was about as strong and conclusive as that which 
should be alleged in favour of buttermilk curing the gout, or a red ribband 
round the neck curing the falling sickness. But their good nature prevailed 
over the clearest principles of logic, ethics, and medicine. They repented, 
after a time, of their pi-ecipitancy, and gave in to the Medical Society, counter 
statements, which we published in the first volume of this journal. Their 
first certificates are, however, stiU set forth, in bold relief by Mr. Swaim, 
with the efkcX of keeping up the system (^ humbug, and showing them ofiT in 
any thing but an enviable point of view. 

. We need not be surprised, if the successful operation of this cysteiii by (me 
individual, should encourage others to imitate him. Among the more recent 
humbugs of the class now under consideration, are the pretensions set forth 
in fiivoor of a mixture called " Patronus Magnua'^ It is said to be a sovereign 
cure for ccdic, rheumatism, and pleurisy, &c. d&c — ^A composition consisting, 
among other things, of camphor and red pepper, to cure pleurisy ! Do these ad- 
vertising worthies know that colic itself exhibits great varieties in its intensity 
and cause, and demands a correspondingly diversified treatment ? Mere flatu- 
lent colic may be relieved often by any warm drink or condiment ; but bilious 
and infbmmatory colic would be as certainly aggravated £y heating remedies, 
including this same pepper — a single dose of which would, in cases, jeopar- 
dise the life of the patient And Uien to give such a thing to cure pleurisy ! 
A physician who should give a strong infusion of cayenne pepper to cure'the 
pain of pleurisy, would be liable to an action for damages against him by the 
surviving firiends of his patient But we presume there is a broad conven- 
tional patent, alias humbug, by which the monstrous absurdities of medical 
volunteers and Cossacks ore to be screened from public scrutiny and censure. 
It may, however, be very naturally doubted whether this privilege should 
extend to apothecaries, who know the composition and general efilectsc^ these 
vile nostrums We pray them to reflect a little on this matter. They must 
not expect that physicians shall tolerate their connivancy with quackery. 

Next, cm the list of humbugs, may be mentioned. Certain Cures for the 
summer complaints of children — as if any one medicine, or combination of 
roedicines,should cure a disease, for the removal of which the nicest attention 
Is required to be paid to the quality and quantity of the food of the little 
sufferer, the temperature and purity of the air which it ought to breathe, the 
amount and texture of its clotiiing, regularity and suitable temperature of 
baths, &c. These, and sundry other modifying circumstances, such as 
teething, and weaning^ are all to be disregarded — all these are matters of 
no moment, if the child takes a bottle or two <^ the certain cure ! Would it 
not answer the purposes of these benevolent advertising quacks, if the parent 
of the child were to buy their medicine, and tlien — throw it away? This 
would certainly be a safer course fbr the little patient. 

The first number of the ** Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural 
Scienoes,'* conducted by G. W. FeatherBtonhaugh, 'Eaq.i containing 50 ptfet, with 
two lithographic prints, was issued on the first of the present month. Terms, 
$3 50 per annum. 
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RfiCRBATiOKy amusement, healthf ate words of course at this 
seasmi:^ with some, while tiling erf" their intended trip to Brandy- 
wine, or Bedford, or Saratoga, or to the Warm and Hot Springs 
of Virginia, or to the sea shore, or to the Lakes; with 
others, while expressing their regret that pressmg professional or 
hunness e^agements keep them at home ; and with a third party 
who tonsole themselves for their stationary condition hy the 
amusing sketches of places and characters, with which they are 
entertained in the epistolary communications of their travelling 
friends. Greeting each and all of these parties, we invite their 
attention to a few remarks which, are nearly as applicable to 
those who are chasing after health abroad, as to those who are 
running away from it by their fretting and fooling at home. 

T^ of the cMef means by which Hygiea dispenses her bene- 
fits to those of her votaries who visit mineral springs and watering 
places generally, are, bathing, and drinking the waters of the 
ikmed fount. The benefits from the fir^t, or bathing, are mainly 
referrible to abluti<Hi and -^he efiects depending on the tempera- 
ture of the bath, rather than to any mineral impregnatk>n in 
the water. Of course, the citL^en, doomed to keep the limits, 
can as well enjoy the bath, as he who climbs the Alleghany, or 
immerses himself in the water of the Atlantic Ocean. What are 
called medicinal baths, may, indeed, from the influence of faith« 
produce wonderful results, in the same manner as miracles hare 
been wrought, in periods of superstition, at fountains which have 
bieen hallowed by some patron saint. Their natural eflScacy 
was improved by their supernatural reputation. They were 
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really salutary, because they were supposed to be sacred. It was 
the imputed holiness of the well winch gave it in a great mea- 
sure its healing quality. 

The priests of paganism knew how to turn natural gifts and 
phenomena to account, in favour of superstiticni, when they 
erected temples near or over a mineral of thermal spriog, and 
made the invalids who came to invoke the assistance of their 
favourite god, undergo a regular course of bathing'. An arrange- 
ment of this kind is still evident in the ruins of the temple of Ju- 
piter Sera pis, near Naples. The warm sulphurous water of ^n 
adjoining spring is diverted into basins, in which the si^k and in- 
firm, and, on occasions, we may presume, the priests thenaselves 
and the attendants of the temple, bathed. 

The necessity of cutaneous abstersion to comfort and health, 
seems to have been, and still to be, more generally admitted by 
the half civilized people of northern Europe and of Asia, than by 
those who boast largely of their refinement and knowledge, such 
as the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans. Even they who visit 
the places where bathing is readily performed, are too mdolent to 
adopt the practice, and they carry home with them the dust and 
perspirable matter accumulated on their skin during the journey. 
What a commentary this upon their search after health I One 
would imagine that from their conduct they entertained a medi- 
cal theory similar to that of a tribe inhabiting the Great Desert 
in Africa, and who are thus noticed by a modern traveller: " No 
people hai.ve more aversion to water than the Tuaricks generally 
have. Even in performing their necessaiy purifications, which 
require that a man should wash in a particular way before his 
prayers, they avoid water and make use of sand. Many attempts 
were made by us to discover the reason why they kept them- 
selves in such a dirty state; but to all our inquiries we obtained 
the same answer, 'God never intended that man should injure 
his health if he could avoid it ; water having been given to man 
to drink and cook with; it does not agree with the skin of a 
Tuarick, who always falls sick after much washing.' It were 
most earnestly to be wished that an approxnnatioti to habits of 
this kind should doom the ofiender to a residence in the Great 
Desert, as the proper associate of his fellow savages." 
. If a person who is obliged to stay at home during the sum- 
mer, should regularly take a warm bath at from 92° to 96° 
twice a week, about an hour before dinner, and rub his skid with 
a coarse towel or sponge dipped in salt and water every momiiig 
on rising, he will, as far as regards bathijog, have little cause to en- 
vy his more fortunate travelling friend for the advantages which 
this latter may be presumed to enjoy at some famous mineral 
spring. Nor need this tarry-at-home person despair of deriving 
benefit from drinking every morning early, and at noon, a tumbler 
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full of the water from his own spring or adjoining liver, with the 
addition thereto of a saline substance, such aa a few grains of 
common salt, or a tea-spooiifut of Epsom with a few grains of 
magnesia. Should the water have previously contained earthy 
matters, rendering it unpalatable, or disagreeing with the sto- 
mach; or should it olfend and lie heavy on the stomiich in conse- 
quence of its coldness, it should be boiled, and then drunk of a tem- 
perature either of the atmosphere, or tepid or warm, as pers<Hial 
experience has ascertained to be most salutary ; still adding, how-* 
ever, the ingredients above mentioned. We should, for ourselves, 
have great faith in the pure water itself, without any addition, 
Hie more especially if all spirituous and fermented liquors were to 
be abstained from at the same time. Let our staid cidzen put 
himself on this course of bathing and drinking mineral water, as 
above, for six weeks or two months, keep good hours, lake a walk, _ 
ill a pubUc square or in the precincts of the city in the morning^* 
and in the evening before the dew begins to fall, and we will ven^l 
turc to assure him that he will be able to advantageously compare.^ 
noted, ds to the state of his health and spirits, with very many of «1 
his friends, when they shall have returned from their trip to tlie- 1 
springs or the sea shore. 



CONCENTRATED LIQUOR OF MILK. 

M. Braconkot, a French chemist, informs us, thai he has dis- 
covered the means of preserving milk for any length of time, a 
with an improvement in its flavour. His object was to separate 
a salt (the acetate of potass) and a peculiar extractive matter 
from the milk, so as to retain the caseous portion, and butter, on 
which its taste and properties more peculiarly depend. M, Bra- 
connot proceeded to perform his experiment in the following 
manner: he took two pints and a half of milk, and exposed it to 
a heat of about 1 13 degrees of Fahrenheit; to this he added, at 
dilTerent times, diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, or spirit of 
sea salt, as it is sometimes called, which produced a separation 
of the butyraceous and caseous parts from the serous portion, or 
the whey. With the kind of curd thus obtained he mixed about 
seventy-live grains, or a dram and a quarter, of the crystallized 
t^b-carbonate of soda, in the form of powder, which, after a time, 
Woy the aid of mild heat, was completely dissolved. The solution 
Tjiad about the same degree of acidity, tested chemically, as new 
1 nilk, and furnished about half a pint of a kind of cream, or rather 
refaeeae cake, which may be made extremely useful in domestic 
I economy, in the preparation of a great many dishes, both various 
■^■^ ■'■•iicate in flavour. 
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If to this cream, or chieese cake, water be added, equal in 
quantity to that of the whey at first separated from it, and a little 
sugar, we shall have a perfectly homogenous liquor,like milk, but 
of a much more agreeable flavour. 

An excellent syrup of milk may be obtained by heating the 
creara^ prepared as above, with its weight of sugar ; diluted with 
a sufliciency of water, it forms a white opake liquor, precisely 
like sugared milk, but of a very superior flavour, and which 
would be a wholesome food for invalids and ccmvalescents. It 
might, if necessary, be flavoured with some mild and pleasant 
aromatic. 

This syrup of milk, somewhat reduced by exposing it to a mild 
heat while it is incessantly stirred, and care being taken not to 
carry the evaporation too far, for fear of butter being formed, 
was converted into a soft confection, or preserve, which, left for 
upwards of a year in a jar imperfectly closed, was preserved 
without undergoing the slightest change. 

Dissolved in boiling water, this ponfection, when added to 
cofiee, gave it a much better flavour than would have been 
obtained by the freshest and richest milk. 

The advantages of this discovery must at once appear evident 
to our readers. In sea voyages it will be found peculiarly valu- 
able, and many an invalid and epicure, while sipping his tea or 
coffee, well supplied with the syrup of milk, will utter a grateful 
exclamation for M. Braconnot. 



THE VARIETIES OF BREAD.* 

'Wheaten Bread. — Of wheaten bread, enough perhaps has been said, aa 
the phenomena which it presents fiimish the materials of the description 
already given. It is this which may be regarded as bread par excellence; since, 
by its whiteness, lightness, and perfect adaptation to the demands of the hu- 
man stomac)), it surpasses all others. Wheat forms the com of the greatest 
proportion of the inhabitants of Europe ; and in this country, wherever it oaa ) 

bg cultivated, it constitutes the favourite grain. Even where it reiiises itself |> 

to the soil, it is obtained by commerce, to the comparative neglect of the 
indigenous grains ; and there is little doubt, that, were we compelled to obtain 
our Wheat, as we do the fragrant herb which constitutes our evening repast, 
from beyond the ocean, they would still be, as they now are, inseparable com- 
panions. But without entering more fully into the praises of this valuable 
esculent, we will advert to some varieties in its fabrication which have ex- 
erted considerable influence on its aspept and its qualities. The principal of 

* From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal— with slight alterations.-^ 
No. 14. Vol. IV, 
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these depends on ths state of Ibc flour, as sepaiated or not. by the procceti 
of bollitig, ftxjm the bran oc fragments of the investing raembrano. Tlie 
ufiust division of bread, founded on this circiunstance, ie into while, wlicaten. 
and household. In the white bread, the brnn is entirely removed ; in whealon 
bread, there m a mixture of Ihc flour and the finer bran;* and that wliiuh is 
termed household, includes the whole eubat/mce of the gruin. It ie to tliia 
last substance that the term ' dyspepey-bread' has been applied ; in bet, tile 
bran thus united with the bread produces a medicinal iafluence, which, in 
Eome states of the system, is highly salutary. This bread, however, containi) 
much less nutrition within the same volume, than that of the silted flour, and 
it has been even concluded, from experiment, that the bran lessens the nu- 
tritive power of the wheat with which it is combined; so ttiat a pound of 
bread without bran, is said to nourish more than a pound and a quarter where 
the bran remains. 

Bread of Maize, or Indian Breail. — The process of preparing tliis docB 
not materially differ from that of fabricating bread from wheat flour; nod an 
the details arc probably known as well to most of our readers as to ourselves, 
wo shall not minutely describe them, Maize, however, is seldom employed - 
alone in the manulacture of bread. In cimseqaence of the want of gluten,' 
the article thus produced is clammy and compact; deficient in ligliUioss, and 
not casUy digested. It has also the inconvenience of moulding sooner than 
white bread, at the same temperature, and under similar circumstances. 

A more gratotUl variety of this article is obtamed by adding to maize a cer- 
tain proportion of wheat flour. In thie case, it is said that the dough should bu 
made with the flour, and allowed to ferment in part before the meal isadiled.f 
This bread, which wc commonly call flour and Indian, is of a light yellow 
colour, and porous, with a crust somewhat leas brittle tlian that of flour bread. 
It retains its moisture, under similar circumstances, for a longer time than tlM 
last article, and, in common with it, is more digestible on the second day than 
the first. Under both these forms, maize serves for the aliment of a nume- 
rous pupulatioo, both nerc and in Europe. In persons accustomed to the use 
of flour bread, the sudden adoption of this is acconipanied with unpleasant 
effects, on account of the increased stimulus it alTords to tlie coats of tiie 
alimentary canal; which, in many circumstances, is very salutary. To per- 
sons accustomed to its use, it is simply nutritious, and is fully aderiiate'to 
perform its share in contributing to vigour and longevity. In a momoir lately 
read to the French Academy, the author undertook to almw that maize was 
more conducive to health than any other grain ; and as a proof of this proposi- 
tion, the fact was adduced, that in one of the deportments in which thisgroin 
'as most abundantly and universally employed, the inhabitants were remarfc- 
blc for health and vigour. 

* This bread is more whoteEome for general use than Uio turnier. 

t The best mode ofmaking this kind or Indian bread, ia first to form the Indiui 
I ialo niiuh in llic usual manner ; this, when culd, ia to be kncndcd witli the 
It flour.adding a small quantity of WB.tcr, and the requiailo propotllan of yeatl 
'' and then alluwed to tisc, and luked as other bread. 
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Rye Bread. — Rye differs in its composition from wheat flcur, in being 
more abundant in extractive matter, in containing less starch, and being 
nearly destitute of gluten. The sensible qualities of its farina, when fi;.e 
ground and bolted, are to be soft to the touch, of a yellowish white colour, and 
an odour resembling that of the violet, which is one standard of its goodness. 
When employed alone, it requires the addition of a considerable proportion 
of salt, not so much to improve its flavour as to give to it the necessary vis- 
cosity, without which it would be unfit to be subjected to the process of 
making bread. Some other precautions are also used in baking it, as that of 
applying heat suddenly at first, and then allowing the process to go on more 
moderately. When duly prepared, it is savoury and nourishing, but less so 
than wheat or Indian : in the north of Europe, it forms the ordinary diet of 
almost all classe& With us, rye is generally employed in the manufiicture 
of bread as an auxiliary to maize; and the compound furnished, though less 
attractive in appearance than those hitherto mentioned, has an agreeable 
sweet taste, and, under the name of brown bread, is extensively used in town 
and country. But unless very judiciously prepared, it is heavy and clammy, 
and should be used with moderation by those accustomed to a difi^erent diet. 

Another combination of rye which has be^i found to yield a ve^: Useful 
product, is with the flour of wheat, in proportion of two parts of the former to 
two or three of th^ latten In this, as in all the combinations into which flour 
enters, the latter is best employed to make the leaven ; and the rye, moistened 
with water, is worked in after the fermentation has commenced. This kind 
ijf bread is described as very savoury and nutritious, and holds the next rank to 
that which is made of wheat and maize. In common with the article last 
mentioned, it has the property of keeping several days without losing its 
lightness, which renders it peculiarly advantageous for the use of ^imilies in 
the country, who cannot procure daily supplies from a baker, and to whom 
frequent bakings would be inconvenient and troublesome. 

Barley Bread. — ^Barley, though abounding in starch more than any other 
grain, if we except wheat, is not well fitted for the production of bread. Fer- 
mentation is readily produced, but the result is a compound sour to the taste, 
and so compact as scarcely to deserve the name. Notwithstanding these re- 
pulsive qualities, barley bread has, in all ages, been made subservient to the 
nourishment of man. It answers, however, much better, when this grain is 
employed, to combine it with others better adapted to this process. By taking 
equal parts of wheat, rye, and barley, forming a dough of the first, and adding 
the two other farinas when fermentation has commenced, a bread may be ob- 
tained of sufiiciently good quality, and withal more economical, under most 
circumstances, than tlhat afiS>rded by the two first, either separate or com- 
bined. In this country, however, barley, when used as an article of diet, is 
principally employed in decoction, in the form of gruel. 

Oaten Bread. — Oatmeal, though very useful in other forms as an article 
of diet, ofiers but very limited facilities for the composition of bread. When 
mixed with water, the compound produced is dense and viscid, and these 
qualities are little improved by the process of fermentation. There is also a 
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IB bitter taste developed by tbie substance during the procere of baking', 
v/hich no modilication of tbe process employed has been found capable of 
removing. 

Notwithstanding these luipleasant H^uallties, oaten bread has at times been 
employed, anil has been found to yield a nourishing, though not very palatable 
article of food. The hardy farmers and peasantry of Ireland and Scotland, 
use oaten bread largely, and many hundred thousand persons in those coun- 
tries have no other nutriment but oatmeal and potatoes. 

Where rye orbarleycanbeprocured, the use of oatmeal for bread is neitlier 
economical nor useful; it is more properly employed aa a gntel, in which 
form it is oflen a useful substitute for more toiid nutriment. 

BtKhtoheal Bread. — The farina of IhJa grain requires aa much labour to 
be converted into bread as that of barley. The leaven employed must be 
fresh, and In considerable quantity, and the paste very thoroughly kneaded. 
The bahing must also be continued Ibr a longer time than in barley bread; 
~ the paste is more dammy, and acquires with more difficulty a proper consis- 
tence. Alter all precautiona are taken, however, this kindof breaiJ is of bad 
quality; the day after bahing, it dries and crumbles so as (o be unfit for use. 
It affords comparatively speaking, but little nourishment. 



DISEASED AND DECAYED TEETH— CAUSES. 

It unfortunately often happens that belbrc the regular period of decline iiH^ 
the organs of the animal economy, the teeth begin to decay, and greatlj^fl 
deteriorate, in consequence, tbe functtons of digestion and nutrition, 
land enumerates firm and sound teeth among the signs of long life. 
good digestion, good teeth, says he, are extremely necessary ; and one, I 
fore, may consider them among the essential properties rcijuisite Ibr long life, 
and in two points of view. First, good and strong teeth are always a sign 
of a sound, strong eouBtitution, and good juices. Those who lose their teeth 
early, bave, in a certain measure, taken possession of the other world with a 
part of their bodiea. Secondly, the teeth are a great help to digeatioi 
consequently to restoration." 

The chief causes of decayed teeth are, Ist, inherited infirmity; 2d, do>j| 
proved digestion: 3d, andden atmoepberica! vicissitudes, causing rheumati^^ 
alTeclians in general, by which the teeth sufier ; 4th, scorbutic habit, kept' ] 
up by cold and moisture, and imperfect food. 

In reference to the first cause, Mr. Bell, an nuthoritative writer o 
subject, tells us that hereditary predisposition is among the most commoa 
and remarkable of the remoter causes of decay or mortification, or, tu 
geons call it, gangrene of the teeth. "It often happens," says Mr. B. ' 
this tendency exists in either the whole or great partof afamily of childrc% I 
where one of the parents had been similarly afiected ; and this is troe to sit Q 
great an extent, tliat I liave very commonly seen the same tooth, and even J 
the same part of a tooth, affected in several bdividuala of the Ikmilf, and J 
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aboot the same age. In other instances, where there are many children, 
amongst whom there exists a distinct division into two portions, some re- 
sembling the father, and others the mother, in features and constitution, I 
have observed a corresponding difference in the teeth, both as it regards their 
fiirm and texture, and their tendency to decay.*' 

Under the head (^depraved digestimi, we may class those troublesome, and 
often dangerous, infimtile eomplaiats of the stomach and bowels, during the 
formation of the permanent teeth ; for it must be romen^iered, that these are 
formed before the first set come away. Not only the diseases, but the reme- 
dies employed for their cure, may exert a most injurious influence over the 
future constitution of the teeth. Among these is mercury in immoderate 
doses; and it is too often prodigally administered in early infimcy : nor is 
the evil confined to this first period of life ; adult subjects sufier firom the 
same cause. To the profuse administration of this remedy in tropical 
diseases, many attribute the injury which a residence ist hot climates inflicts 
on the teeth. We often see children with very bad teeth, whidi were never 
of the ftill size and whiteness, who are very fond of all kinds of sweetmeats 
and cakes; and whose teeth are said, by indulgence in these articles^ to 
be readily decayed ; hence the belief that sugar spoils the teeth. Neither 
sugar nor its combination with ocher matters for food, or as condiment, di- 
rectly aflects or injures the teeth ; but by being swallowed in excessive 
quantity, either after a full meal or at difi*erent hours of the day, these things 
enfeeble the stomach, bring on indigestion, and in this way affoct the teeth 
secondarily. 

Many yoang perscms, thin, and with bad complexions, are fcmd of a diet 
almost exclusively of animal food. These have often weak digestion, bad 
breath and bed teeth ; all of which will be aggravated by a continuance of 
such a diet : a light and nutritious vegetable and milk one should therefore be 
substituted. Such a change is the more necessary if the gums be spungy and 
BcSti and readily bleed on pressure or rubbing them. They who live on the 
simplest fore have usually the finest teeth, and preserve them for the longest 
time. Whenever persons are continuaUy expo^ to cold or rain and damp 
air, without being able to use sufficient exercise, or take wholesome food in 
adequate quantity, we cannot hope that they shall escape indigestion, and im- 
perfect growth of the organs generally, including the teeth, which one after 
toother beconie subject to decay. No remedies directed especially to the 
teeth are of any avul in their cases. The ooly resource of any moment is 
change of climate and of locality ; and if this be impossible, to at least pro- 
tect the ^in by warm clothing, and to strengthen it by bathkig and frictions. 
A change in the diet is also indispensably neoessary. 

In districts of country where the morbid causee above mentioned act, as in 
low situations near the sea coast, the inhabitants are all more or less^ufierers 
fh)m bad and decayed teeth, with swollen and spungy gums, which may in 
such circumstances be regarded as among the symptoms of scurvy. 

Any sudden and considerable change of temperature of the parts, whether 
the effect of exposure to a cold atrooephere, or of taking very hot or very cold 
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Bubstancea into (he mouth may become an exciting cauEe of iDfliramation of 
the teeth, and thus lead to tlieir decay. Thus drinking very hot fluids on the 
one hand, and on the other taking ice without the precaution of preventing 
it from lying in contact with the teeth, are fertile Bources of d iaease in these 
organfl. 

The connexion between diseased gums, indicated by swelling, epunginesB, 
less adherence to the nock of the teeth, and readiness to bleed on pressure — 
and diseased teeth, or disease of the bony case (border of the jaw bone) in 
which they arc implanted, is so close, that it is difficult to tell which is 
the cause of the other. Of one thing, however, we may be well aasured, 
that whenever the gums are alfected in tlie manner described, or deviate in 
any way fmm their usual appearance end sensibiliti^, the teeth are in danger, 
and therefore no time is to be lost in adoptingtheneceBsary means of relief. 

A few words on the matter called tartar, formed on the teeth, will close our 
remarks for the present It is a calcareous deposit, believed to be formed by 
the saliva, and lience called salivary cakuluB. At liral it is sotl, friable, and 
readily crumbled n:ider the fingers, but gradually, and as it were, by n kind 
of slow crystallization, acquires almost a rocky hardness. Its usual colour ia 
a dull whitish yellow, or bufli though in some cases it is dark brown or black, 
and in others has a greenish hue. With theexception of gangrene, or morti- 
fication, there is no kind of injury to which the teeth arc exposed, so com- 
monly and so extensively destructive as this concretion or tartar. As it is 
genermily first of oil deposited at the necks of the teeth, and especially un- 
derneatii the free edge of the gum, its first elTecl is to excite more or less 
irritation in that structure, producing increased redness and sensibility, with 
sponginess and the separation of its edge from the necks of ihe teeth. As 
the accumulation increases, its effects keep pace with it; the gum becomes 
exceedingly pabful, so aa lo render the ordinary operation of brushing the 
leeth almost impracticable ; and thus, by inducing a neglect of the common 
tnetmi ofprevejiting itt acctimulalioTt, ii heeomra the ttnavoidable cause ofiti 
contiaued increiae. Let thp lazy youth of both sexes take this hint in time, 
and not think it too much trouble to regularly brush their teeth at least once 
a day — early in the morning atler rising. Destruction of tlie gum and bony 
bed of the toetli by absorption is the next consequence, which gradually 
goes on until the teeth, losing their supjiort, become loosened, and at length 
fall out. 

Tartar ia formed on the teetii of a!l persons, and will accumulate if con- 
stant attention be not paid to the proper means for its removal. In those 
of sound health and temperate habits it is an easy matter lo prevent its 
accumulation by a little care in removing it immediately after itn first depo- 

The effect-t of decayed teeth, and the 
subject of remarks in our subsequent numbers. 
Vol. II.— 14 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 

It has been well remarked, that one feels inexpressible relief after wit^ 
nessing the distressing scenes in every day life, and the petty cares and vex- 
ations to which man subjects man,' to contemplate the harmonies of creation, 
and to study the revolutions of the planeta^ system, and the structure and 
formation of the earth which we inhabit The mind is elevated by such sub^ 
jects; self-love is gratified by the discoveries made in the progress of our 
inquiries ; and we feel in communion, as it were, through his works, with 
the great first Cause, the creative intelligence who gave methodical arrange- 
ment and harmonious movement to the whole. Frequent and attentive ob-. 
servation of the phenomena of externa) nature, begets an habitual calm- 
ness of disposition, eminently favourable to health and happiness, and induces 
a caution m drawing inferences from few and imperfect data, by which true 
philosophy is sure fo gain. Sensuality, in its obnoxious meaning, finds no 
mcentives in the study of nature; yet all the senses in more imm^ate rela- 
tion with intellect, are fully and pleasurably occupied. We rarely meet 
with men whose wants are more moderate and ambition less worldly than 
naturalist6; enthusiasm they have, but it takes a salutary and specific direction* 
and its indulgence claims only their own personal privation — ^no encroajch^ 
ment on the comfort of others. The devotee to natural science in this his 
life 



exempt from public haunt, 



Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing." 

To him the deep ravine and narrow defile are records of history ; they speak 
of revolutions m the earth's surfiure, chronicling, themselves, their own 
change. The forest, the copse, the particoloured moss, have in his eyes charms 
beyond their mere picturesque disposition and various hues ; he connects, in 
his mind, their growth with the qualitv of the soil, and the very age of the 
still lower rocky foundation ; he notes tneir contrast with the vegetable forms 
and productions of other climaies and remoter lands, and finds m scenes 
which would seem cold and spiritless to others, materials for abundant re- 
flection and comparison ; objects of genuine poetry and eloquence. In this 
point of view alone, to say nothing of their numerous applications to the 
useful arts, geology, mineralogy, zoolo£[y, and botany have claims oh the 
attention of every mdividual who is desirous of making the expansion of his 
mind and the elevation of his feelings contribute to the preservation, and be^ 
in a measure commensurate with the vigour, of his health. 

We have been led into this train or thought by Jooking over the first 
number of the ^* Monthly American Journal o/* Geology and Natural jSci-* 
ence^* the contents of which we find to be varied and instructive. We could 
not have expected it to be otherwise, knowing the established reputation of its 
editor, and the zeal with which he may expect to be aided in his progress 
by numerous distinguished naturalists, both here and in various parts of the 
United States. 
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It has occurred to us, that it will be an acceptable course 
to our readers if we enumerate, in regular succession, the 
chief causes which the experience of tlie world has shown to 
be instrumental in prolonging life; and afterwards to exhibit 
the contrasted causes which tend to shorten life and bring on dis- 
ease. Each cause will form, in the order of enumeration, the 
subject of a brief and practical disquisition, in which we shall 
endeavour to set forth, in a suitable manner, its intrinsic and re- 
lative importance, and the means of giving it more energy when 
it is favourable to the prolongation of life, and of obviating or 
mitigating its operation, when it is adverse to this purpose. On 
some of these subjects, we shall be induced to dilate with more 
fulness than on others, for two obvious reasons ; first, on account 
of their practical and available nature — and secondly, because 
they have not yet engaged much of our attention. Many sub- 
jects have been already discussed with considerable detail, and 
with no little variety of illustration and corroborating facts. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to refer to such of our former num- 
bers as contain our views on these topics, when they shall come 
before us in the regular course of enumeration of causes. The 
advantages of this proposed plan, to our readers, will be, to 
enable them to hold in their memories the grand or capital 
points connected with the preservation of health and long life, 
and thus to prevent their attention being unduly absorbed on one 
or two, to the exclusion of others, often of equal importance.. We 
shall also have it in our power, by adherence to this plan, to 
continue, in consecutive series, an exposition of our sentiments 

and experience, and not allow ourselves to be crowded out, as 
Vol. 11.-45 355 
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we often are, by the great number of other matters — always in- 
structive and intrinsically valuable, it is true, but which in fu- 
ture must be postponed rather than we should be inteiprupted 
in our main course of practical hygeinic instruction. Occasionally 
it will happen that explanations of a collateral nature will be 
required in our brief disquisition of causes, healthy and morbid. 
These will be found dther in former numbers of the Journal, or 
in another article in the same number in which we are treating 
of the force and operation of the cause. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us suppose that, among the means 
of prolonging life, we have to treat ofthe first and exceedingly im- 
portant one, " Good Physical Descent" We immediately lay down 
the axiom, that physical, and moraH and mental peculiarities are 
transmitted from parent to child. To avoid repetitions, and illus- 
trate in part this position, we refer our readers to the articles in 
our first volume, headed " Inherited Peculiarities" " Longevity,** 
^\Hereditaru Peculiarities;" to those in the present volume entitled, 
" Causes 0/ Lofigevity,''^ " Robert Bums" We then proceed in con- 
tinuation of the subject to state, that it is by this law of inherit- 
ance that the different species of animals are preserved with all 
their peculiarities of form, and colour, and habits. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the operation of this principle is 
evinced in a remarkable manner in the effects of the process of 
grafting and inoculating. In the latter, we find that a sin- 
gle bud, or germ, as it were, inserted into the bark of another 
tree, and receiving Juices and nutriment from it, still retains, 
when expanded into a branch, the peculiarities of the leaves, 
flowers, fruit, and gum or resin that distinguished the parent 
stem from which it had been taken. So it is with the young 
being of our own species ; it has in itself at birth, those distinc- 
tive characters announcing its parentage, and by which it re- 
ceives, in a modified manner, and converts to its own purposes 
of growth, the various alimentary articles and air presented to it. 
Much of size and passive strength will depend upon the quantity 
and quality of food ; much of agility ana endurance of fatigue 
will be the result of suitable exercise ; a large stock of ideas will 
come with education. But the aptitude to be impressed by fo- 
reign stimuli, as well for nourishment and strength as for giving 
rise to the phenomena of sensation and intellect, will depend on 
primary conformation — stamina inherited from parents. 

The direct application of this axiom of inherited corporeal 
and mental aptitudes, and predisposition to particular modes of ac- 
tion and thought, is seen in the great liability of some over others 
to consumption, scrofula, insanity, gout, and diseases of the heart, 
together with a large tribe of morbid states of less violence and 
immediate danger. 

These few observations on " Good Physical Descent" are to be 
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regarded as incidental, and intended to explain our future course 
aa regards one series of subjects. To show the connexion between 

' these, it will be sufficient to mention the next condition or means 
for " Prolonging Life," viz. "Prudent physical Education." Ac- 
cording to our success in this second means, will depend very 
much the force and permanency gf the first, and our ability to 
abide by the third condition, an " Active and Laborious Youth," 
and our success in obtaining the fourth, a " Happy Married 

, State." It is thus we shall proceed step by step in the elucidation 
of the grand problem which interests us all; but at the same time 
■without any material interference with our customary variety 
of topics, and fulness of illustration. 



INFIRMITIES OF THE SENSES. 
^ Wh have received, at different times, letters and notes from 
our readers, requesting to be informed of the best means of obvi- 
ating the effects of weak vision and imperfect hearing; the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of wearing glasses; how far these 
last are proper in very early life, ifec. &c. Some of these re- 
quests have been anticipated iu former numbers of this Joui'nal ; 
others we have only been prevented from answering by the press 
of matters on our table, and the implied necessity of making an 
early disposal of them. 

In addition to these obstacles, there is another of some moment, 
viz. the diflicuUy in making ourselves fully understood without a 
preliminary notice of the structure and functions of the sense, the 
disorders of which it is desired to prevent. 

A few remarks of a general nature, will not, however, we pre- 
sume, be unacceptable mi this subject. The senses of sight, hear- 
ing, smell, and taste are in close connexion with the brain, by 
means of the nerves of their respective organs — the eye, ear, 
nose, and tongue; and hence the influence reciprocally exerted by 
the brain on the senses, and by these latter on the former. What- 
ever disturbs the faculties of the mind, the material instrument 
of which is the brain, will affect more or less-the integrity of the 
senses, the material organs of which are the expansions of nerves, 
the other extremities of which are blended with the brain, at its 
lower part or basis. On this account, strange noises, humming and 
buzzing sounds in the ear, or sudden obtuseness of smell, is some- 
times an evidence of weakness of particular portions of the brain, 
which may show itself aftera short time.in a more decided man- 
ner, in apoplexy or insanity. Protracted wakefulness, by exhaust- 
ing the mind and enfeebling the brain, weakens also the senses. 
Inflammation of the brain, iu acute disease, is sometimes followed 
by deafness, sometimes by defective vision and sqii 
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last is a symptom of peculiarly bad augury in dropsy of the'braiD; 
though- when it accompanies convulsions from teething, or worms, 
or unripe fruit, it is often not of such iatal import 

There is another series of functions with which the senses are 
in close relationsbipy and that is the digestive. In this case, the 
disturbance of the stomach and adjoining parts is still, howev^, 
transmitted through the medium of the brain ; tUs latter receiv- 
ing, by the nerves which connect it with the stomach, the dis- 
eased impression, and transmitting it by their nerves to the senses. 
Hence the vision is often less perfect, and hearing less acute, after 
the stomach has been gorged with much food and distilled or fer- 
mented liquors. In diseased states of this organ, slow inflam- 
mation and other forms of indigestion, the morbid sensation is 
transmitted, by the route already designated, to the senses; and. 
the poor invalid complains that his sight is failing, and that he is 
become hard of hearing. In all these cases the brain is still, as 
the first recipient of circulation, more or lessufiected; and hence 
the difficulty of applying the mind to any. one subject ; and also 
irregularities of disposition, caprice, &c. all attributed, but wrong- 
fully, to the irritation produced by weak eyes, &c. — whereas, in 
truth, the disorder of the senses is an eflectof irritated brain, as 
this again is of disturbed digestion. 

We can infer, from the preceding explanation, what -little 

chance the glutton and the drunkard have of recovering the lost 

^ delicacy and strength of their senses, as of sight and hearing. The 

same remark applies to.sensualists of every kind. Both the brain 

and senses suffer from all such indulgences. 

The state of the skin exercises, also, a marked influence over 
the external senses; as ^e see in the disorder of the latter CQming 
on after suppressed perspiration,.and only removed by the restora- 
tion of this discharge. 

Suppression of habitual discharges m either sex, even though 
the consequence of disease, often cause weakness of vision and 
inflamed eyes. 

These remarks will serve as useful hints, and probably majr 
help to put many a person in the way of curing himself of infirmi- 
ties which are often only aggravated by the use of substances 
dkectly applied to the part itself, as eye-waters, sternutatories, 
&c. For useful and practical hints on exteiml causes of defective 
visiony we would refer the reader to an article on the subject in 
this number. 



RESORTS FOR INVALIDS. 

In joining my predecessors to recommend journeying for the 
purposes of health, remarks an esteemed writer on hygeine, I 
ought not to omit, that the design is often frustrated hj injudicious 
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arrangement at our places of resort for invalids. The amuse- 
ments are such, that the ladies might almost as well have con- 
■tinued to frequent the routs and assemblies of their own resi- 
dence, and the gentlemen their stores and counting-houses. 

It should be kept constantly in mind, by all those who at this 
season of the year leave the city in pursuit of health, that their 
object is littlo likely to be obtained by mere change of au- or 
place. If precisely the same course of life, or even a more inju- 
rious one, be pursued in the country, or at some fashionable wa- 
tering place, as in the city — ^if the appetite be still indulged to 
excess — the greater part of the day be spent in sedentary amuse- 
, ments — the night in fashionable assemblies — and the morning in 
i steep, it would have been better, perhaps, so far as health is con- 
cerned, had the indii-idual remained in the city, where he would 
have had fewer incentives to violate the rules of temperance. 
'Let all, therefore, who seek the country for the purpose of re- 
cruiting their exhausted frames, or of regaining health, eliun 
^cvery place where crowds are accumulated, and where the time 
Tcan only be spent in the glitter, parade, and enervating pursuits 
'of fashionable life. If a prolonged journey be not advisable, let 
■ them seek some rural retreat where, in conjimction with a pure 
"air and pleasing prospects, they can enjoy all the advantages of 
:althful exercise and rational conversation. Could there be a 

Kradise for loungers, observes the writer already alluded to, 
au Nash* might perhaps have laid it out But neither he nor 
L his imitators in our day, could be expected to have talents to ar- 
yrange the accommodations and pursuits of the invahd, or to plan 
r a course of amusements adapted to the preservation of health. 
\ We cannot allow this opportunity to escape us of directing the 
lattention of the inhabitants of this city and the adjoining towns 
C to the Brandywine Springs, near Wilmington. The access is 
asy; the accommodations, in every respect, of a very superior 
inJ; and for pure air and varied scenery few spots can present 
Eequal charms with the hne and spacious piazza of Mr. Page. It 
tAubrds, in its unusual length, space of itself for a dne promenade, 
^irotected from the sun or shower. A matter of no small moment 
ito the comfort of the citizen in quest of recreation, and the inva- 
lid searching for health, is good lodging. In this respect, there is 
►every thing which can be desired in the bed-rooms and new raat- 
L,tresses of this 6ne establishment. In these remarks, we spee 
f advisedly, and on the very best medical authority, as regards tU 
ifiealthfuiness and pure air at the Springs, and on no less corrq 
iPonding good authority in what regards the comfort and tasC 
displayed in all the internal arrangements. 
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HEALTH AND LAUGHTER. 

There . is a good story, says a late amusing writer, of a man, who dismisses 
a]I the common notions of respect from his mind ; and in lieu of prostrating 
himself before wealth or rank, bows with the- utmost humility before his su- 
periors in health. He turns his back upon a paralytic duke, but bends his 
periwig to the dust before a peasant or artificer who has cheeks as ruddy as 
the morning, or sinews that compete with Hercules ! And this is, after all, 
not so absurd. For, if we are to worship men only because they ^have the 
greatest power of enjoyment in their reach ; it matters little to us from what- 
source it be derive^— nom an overgrown fortune or a gigantic form ; from 
the three per cent consols or a rosy face ; firom a-good constitution or a lordly 
name ! It is, perhaps, partly on this account, (from the idea that the movers 
of laughter must also be the persons who enjoy it t]ie most,) that we enter- 
tain sirch respect for the sons of Momus. Our eratUvde^ however, depends 
of course upon another cause,-^the pleasure which they yield and have iRnr 
many a year yielded to ourselves. What ! shall we forget Hogarth, anil 
Gillray, and Bunbury, and Cruikshank? (we mean Cruikshank the Hlustrious, 
George — ^the first of that name — not Robert.) — ^Do we owe nothing to the 
Marriage a la Mode ? to the Harlot's Progress ? the Rake's Pn^ress 1 — ^to 
Gin LsabI to Morning, Noon, and Night 1 to the March ^ Finchfey 1 Shall 
we wipe out Gillray and his political jokes frcftn our memory ? Bunbury and 
his caricatures, (Pistol eating his leeks, &c.) ? Shall we — ^but we cannot 
if we would, for he stares at us from every wmdow — i^all we discard from 
our recollection the inimitable Greorge Cruikshank, who has so often and in 
so many ways moved our muscles into mirth % We cannot be so base or so 
thankless to Nature — ^to roaring, ranting, laughing,, riotous Nature — as to 
forget these things, or grow solemn or supercilious without strcmg occasion. 

Elsewhere, we are very properly told that laughter is a healthy exercise. 
It shakes the system, disperses the morbid humours, extinguishes envy, an- 
nihilates the spleen, puts the blue devils to flight, and sprwds summer and 
sunshine, and cordiality, wherever it appears. To ** laugh and ffrow vnse^ 
to ^ laugh and errowyot," are'lftile more than synonymes. To an, therefore, 
who do not wish to remain in ignorance,---to afl who do not wish they were 
*' a little thinner," we recommend a loud) a hearty, a continuous roar. De- 
mocritus, the laughing philosopher (y«x««ri»of) was one of the wisest of men. 
He lived laughing for a hundred years, and then died unlamenting. What 
misanthrope or megrim of modem times can do as much 1 Are all the grim 
affectations of Chude Harolde worth an ounce of laughter? Not a grain ! 
They do good to no one. They are " entertainment*' neither ** for man nor 
beast" They make us lean, stupid, ungrateful. Shakspeare was the merriest 
of men ; and he was the wisest. He laughed when he held the gallant's 
horses at the playhouse door, and saw them so '* trimly dressed," and '' per- 
fumed like milliners." He laughed with Falstafi; C<old Jack Falstaff!") 
with MercuticH with Biron, with Beatrice, with Rosalind, with Benedict. He 
laughed at Pisa's swoggering, at the red nose of Bardolph, at the cabbie 
of Justice Shallow, at Slender, and Glendower, and Malvolio ; at FroUi, and 
Francis, and Bottom, and' Wart, and Mouldy, and a hundred others. . Nay, 
.doubtless, be laughed also when he had finished Lear, — (that mighty tragedy, 
tu which alone &ere is no rival in letters,) and thought — and knew that he 
had achieved a thing, of which past ages could afford no parallel, and which 
future times must struggle in vain to excel. 

Great men and wise men have loved laughter. The vain, the ignorant, 
and the uncivilized alone .have dreaded or despised it Let us imitate the 
wise where we may. Let our Christmas laugh echo till Valentine's day ; 
our laugh of Saint Valentine till the first of April ; our April humour till 
M%y day, and our May merriment till Midsummer. And so let us go on. 
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from holiday to holiday, philosophers in laughter «t JeaHt, lill,»t the cKpira- 
tioo of our century, we dio the death of old Democritua, cliaerfu), hopeful, 
and contented, aurrounded by many a , friend, Iwt without an enemy; and 
remembered principally because we have never, either in life or death, given 
pain for a moment lo any one that lived ! 



CLEAN CELLARS. 
The damp and foui tiir, and. the vegetable and other substances^ 
in a state of corruption, which are not unfrcqnently allowed to J 
accumulate in the cellars and vaults attached to dwelling houses,',^ 
may become, at the present season of the year, a very fruitful,^a 
though unsuspected, source of disease. The attention of every >■ 
housekeeper should, therefore, be 'particularly directed to the. a 
condition of his cellar, and precautions should at once he takei^ 3 
to free it from every species of filth or corruptible matter. It ia;! 
in vain to expect that all the advantages resulting from domeatid' a 
.cleanliness shall be realized when the dirt, carefully expelled from ■ M 
the parlours and sitting rooms, is permitted to take undisturbed M 
possession of the less frequented parts of our dwellings. To pre-jj 
serve health, the process of purification mtist visit every apart-9 
ment from the garret to the cellar. The latter, in particular,4l 
should be swept daily, and the dirt thus collected immediately ^ 
removed. The windows should be so constructed as to allow of ajfl 
free draught of air passing through the whole extent of the eel- J 
lar, besides which, to insure perfect ventilation and dryness, the3 
door should be kept open several hours every day, excepting in4| 
damp or wet weather. Whitewashing with lime the walls of the j 
apartment, is an excellent means of purification, and should, on ^ 
that account, be performed at least once every spring and sum- *] 
mer. If the cellar contain provisions or other articles liable to^ 
decomposition, the use, during warm weather, of the chloride of^ 
time, or of soda, eithei* in solution or powder, sprinkled over the^V 
floor, will prevent the production of any deleterious effluvia, "1 

Cellars mto which water is liable to penetrate, demand very J 
particular care. For if it he allowed to remain, or caimot be, 4 
got rid of, in summer, it soon becomes oflTensive, precisely laJU 
the same manner as the bilge water of a ship, and emits aiV 
gaseous poison, by which disease and death may be spread over^| 
a whole neighbourhood. No trouble or expense should thcrefors^ 
be spared to prevent the entrance of the water into the ccllar,'H 
or to drain it otT by means of sinks penetrating to a stratum ofV 
gravel. Until this can be effected, the free use of the chlorida^ 
of lime, or of sodn, will completely obviate ony unpleusnntorinju-,^ 
nous cxhaladons from bemg produced, even during the hottest^ 
weather.-^Soc our first volume, article " Puri/yhtg and Diiin-^U 
m./tcling Agent'," p. SriO-ttU. fl 
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DEFECTIVE VISION. 

AccoRDixG to Professor Beer, one of the most distinguished 
oculists of Europe, defective vision is very often the result of 
inattention to the preservation of the eyes during infancy and 
youth. By incautiously exposing the eyes of a young child to a 
glaring light, inflanunation is very liable to be produced, ^ith all 
its various train of specks, clouds, cataracts, and partial or total 
blindness. If an infant be carried into the sunshine, or placed 
opposite to a bright light, it instantly cries, from the irritation 
which the light occasions in its tender organs. Of this the igno- 
rant nurse takes no account ; but to quiet the fretfulness, as she 
terms it, of the child, increases the evil, by endeavouring to di- 
rect its attention to those surrounding objects which are the 
brightest and most dazzling. The very common practice of hold- 
ing a candle, lamp, or mirror near an infant, to see it take no- 
tice, as it is called, is very often the cause of inflammation of the' 
eyes and loss of sight; or, if the infant escape these, it most proba- 
bly has its vision permanently impaired, or its eyes strained into 
an incurable squint. Allowing infants and young chirdren to remain 
in a smoky apartnient, is another cause of injury to the eyes, and 
consequent defective vision. In more advanced childhood, the 
eyes should be cautiously habituated to look at distant objects, in 
order to avoid near-sightedness, so often produced by the absurd 
practice of confining children for too long a period to nurseries 
and school rooms, and preventing their spending sufficient time in 
the open air. It is too much the fashion, though on this point we 
are happy to find rational views are beconung every day more 
prevalent — it is too much the custom, to strain the eyes of chil- 
dren, even to very aching, by hourly tasks in twen^ dififerent 
sciences, which they may indeed be taught, parrot-like, to smat- 
ter, but which it is impossible they can take delight in, or com- 
prehend. Many a fine girl has had her sight, in this manner, most 
cruelly sacrificed, by being compelled to strain her eyes for 
hours daily, in poring over music, or in the still more trying occu- 

!>ation of ornamental needle-work, while it is denied her to re- 
resh the sight with "the greenery of nature," excepting perhaps 
in a solemn walk of a few minutes in the apology for a garden 
of some city boarding school. The eyes, sa^s Beer, must never 
be fatigued in youth — nor till the body acqwres strength. For if 
children are put to close study when the body is weaK, the sight 
is in the utmost peril of being destroyed, and that before the pa- • 
rents are aware of the danger. Next to the too early and too 
prolonged exercise of the eyes in youth, there is perhaps nothing 
so injurious to perfect vision as exposing children to the attrac- 
tions of an evening assembly. By the glare of the light, the 
sparkling of gilded furniture, brilliant dresses, and crystal lamps 
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or chandeliers, the eyes are unduly excited at a period when 
nature intcJided they should be abstracted from all stimuli, and 
closed in sleep. The injury from this cause is further increased 
by the heated and vitiated air of the room, and by the improper 
articles and excitements too often taken into the stomach ; for let 
it be recollected by all, as well the young aa the more aged, that 
whatever tends to injure the oi^ns of digestion, is a very power- 
ful means of impairing the vision. One of the best rules, there- 
fore, which can he given for the preservation of the sight, is that 
which is applicable to all the senses; namely : attend to the gene- 
ral health by temperate living, by regular exercise in the open 
air, by sufficient sleep, and, though last not least, by early rising. 



EFFECTS OF DECAYED TEETH. • 

In our last, we enumerated the chief cauBes of dL^eased teeth— «b far, it 
least, aa would be Bupposed to intereet a. non-profeBBionil reader. Wiih tlie 
ESme brevity ive shall atate, on this oceasion, t!ie general effects of decay of 
these organa. 

Among the firat unpleasant consequences, are abscesses of llie gums and 
ulcers of the cheek, and sometimes of the tongue, cauaedby the rough or jag- 
ged portion of the tooth irritating the soU ports, and aleo, in the case of the 
gums, by tlie separotion of these from the tooth. The abscess of Ihe gum, usually 
called gum-hile or boil, is, however, in fact, but secondary to adeeper seated in- 
flammation of the socket of the decayed tooth, or the alveofui, as it ia techni- 
cally termed. This socket is lined by amemlrane which liecomea thickened, 
raiaes the tooth, and renders it a Uttle Jooee, and susceptible of much pain 
on presaure. Metier is, after awhile, formed under lliis membrane, and bathes, 
as it were, the fsng of the tooth. The inflammation then extends to the 
gum and neighbouring parts, which tiecome affected with severe throbbing 
pain; redness and thickening of the gum, and, at length, a greater or leas de- 
gree of swelling of the fiice occur ; and the matter (pus) of the abscesa or 
bile iinally forms for itself an outlet, in some caees externally, eitlter in the 
cheek, or opposite the base of the lower jaw, but more frequently within tlie 
mouth, through the gum. The treatment for the inflammation is the same 
in this case, as in analogona morbid stalee in other parts, and it does not come 
withm our province to give it here. It is sufficient for ua to caution the sufferer 
against nsing healing subatanc^, either to the part, or to be taken inwardly, 
■a they will only aggravate the pain, and the fever which often accompanies iL 
A cooling regimen will be one of the best adjuvants to the measures reccon- 
mended by the frfiyaician or dentist. It is proper also for the person thus afftict- 
lo know, that the common remedies, including even lancing the gums, 
will be but palliative, or at least but of temporary utility. Aa long as the 
a of Ihe decayed tooth remain in the aocket, matter will etill be oozmg 
through the opening formed, and there will be more or lesa h^ok^vosik '>s&. 
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irritation of the gums, whilst a return of the severer symptoms is to be anti- 
cipated upon the recurrence of every local or constitutional source of irri- 
tation. Nothing, therefore, but the actual removal of the roots can perma- 
nently cure the disease. Let the sufferer bear this in mind, and not rely on 
powders and washes, the effect of which, to say the best^ is often very pro- 
blematical. 

Not dissimilar from the abscess just described, is that affection which pro- 
ceeds from irritation of a wisdom tooth (dens sapientuB) when, arising in the 
socket, there is not sufl^ient room for it to assume its natural situation. 
Sometimes the tooth' takes a direction outwards towards the cheek ; against 
which it is forcibly pressed, causing ulceration of a very unpleasant character. 
Nothing short of extraction of the tooth will be successful in removing this 
state of things. 

On occasions, a gum grows over a dead root remaining in the socket, so as 
to completely conceal it^ and rises into a tumour which can only be effectually 
removed, and its formation prevented, by extracting the remains of the 
tootli. 

There is at times a loss of substance of the gums and socket by ab- 
sorption. This may be the effect of decayed teeth ; but more frequently 
arises from a deranged state of digestion. 

The cavity within the bone, bounded by the lower part of the orbit of the eye 
above, the bony palate beneath, the cheek bone externally, and the nasal 
plate internally, and called by anatomists, antrum maxillare, is often the 
seat of painful affections and tumours, generally more or less connected 
with diseased and decayed teeth. It opens by a small orifice into the nostril 
of the same side. 

Amongst the most common and pamful effects of decayed teeth are, extreme 
pain, felt not only in the nervous pulp of the body of the tooth, but also along 
the branches of the nerve which supi^ies the teeth generally, as well as to 
the other divisions of the great nerve of which it is one of the chief branches. 
When we learn that the great nerve of sensation, the fifth ef the anatomist, 
ramifies to the eye, ear, nose, mouth, over the cheek, and supplies the branch- 
es distributed to the teeth, and the angle and lower part of the jaw, we can 
understand why irritation at <me part of this great and irregular chain, as of 
a tooth, should be so sensibly felt at other and even remote parts; for even the 
temples and side of the head, are not strangers to the pain of tooth ache. It is 
not necessary, however, that there shall be always much, or even any pain 
from a decayed tooth, to cause numerous troublesome pains of the &ce and 
head-'-old stumps are a common cause of these affections, which, when of 
frequent recurrence, require at last a complete removal of the ofiending 
cause, that is, extraction of the decayed stumps. 

Nor is the secondary irritation from decayed teeth always confined to the 
face and head : it not unfrequently displays itself in all the symptoms of in- 
digestion, and at times, of periodical or intermittent fever, with many ano- 
malous nervous symptoms, resembling hjrsteria. The only radical and per- 
manent relief is, extraction of the decayed teeth. 
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OFFENSIVE BREATH. 
Sweetness of the breath is intimately dependent upon a per- 
fectly healthy condition of the mouth and digestive oi^aus gene- 
lally ; hence, whatever tends to induce disease in these parts, 
very generally renders the breath more or less uflensive. 

One of the most common causes of bad breath ia neglect of the 
teeth and gums; causing the hrst to decay, and the latter to be- 
come spongy and of a livid colour, and to hieed from the slightest 
injuryj To preserve, therefore, the breath pure, the mouth should 
be frequently rinsed and gai^led with tepid water, especially 
after rising in the morning, and subsequently to each meal: every 
I>article of food wliich has insinuated itself between the teeth 
should be carefully removed by a pointed quill or splinter of 
wood, and the gums frequently rubbed with an appropriate brush. 

The intemperate in eating have most commonly an offensive 
breath, especially those who indulge to excess in iai^e quantities 
of animal food. In all the cases on record of enormous eaters, 
(persons aflected with what is termed canine appetite) it i^ men- 
tioned, that their breath and the exhalations from the surface of 
their bodies were peculiarly offensive. It is a curious fact, too, 
that most of the carniverous animals have a fetid breath, while 
that of the graminiverous is devoid of all unpleasant odour. 

The use of tobacco, whether in chewing or smoking, ;gives a 
strong and highly disagreeable taint, to the breath of the indivi- 
duals who indulge in it, and which cannot be got rid of by the 
most scrupulous attention to washing and cleansing the mouth, 
so long as the habit is persisted in. 

The use of snufi^ also, occasions generally an oHensive staffe of 
the breath, particularly when practiced to a great extent. We 
are acquainted with a very amiable and learned individual, whose 
breath has, from this cause, been rendered most disgustingly fetid. 

Bad breath la occasionally dependent upon the existence of 
ulcers in the throat and lungs; but the presence of tbese ulcers 
will he indicated by other symptoms, preventing the patient from 
mingling in society, and rendering him a proper subject for nicdi- 
cal treatment. 

One of the most common causes, however, of offensive breath 
is indulgence in intoxicating druiks. Of the detestable effluvia 
exhaled from the mouth of a drunkard, all who have had occa- 
sion to approach one must have been rendered sensible. Nor i^ 
it merely by the use of intoxicating drinks to the extent of occa- 
Moning ebriety, that the sweetness of the breath is destroyed; 
their daily use, even in small quantities, wiU produce a similar 
effect, though not, probably, to the same extent. 

To preserve the breath pure, daily exercise in the open air is 
all important. Upon tins, in connexion with temperance, depends 
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The Quack. 



the healthy condition of the mouth and stomach, as well as of all 
the, fluids and exhalations of the body. The " baliny breath" of 
the temperate husbandman presents a strong contrast to the of- 
fensive breathings of the indolent citizen, the sensualist, or 9ot 



THE aUACK. 

To satisfy our readers that others than medical men entertain the same view 
of the nature of quackery with ourselves, we shall subjoin part of an article 
on the subject, taken firam Fraser's Magazine. It wUl also serve to show 
that our strictures in thit Journal have not been unusually severe. 

** It is difficult to^peak of tlie long-tongued, brass-fiiced animal, called * The 
Quack,' in adequate terms. No common scales or measures will suit him — 
neither wine nor beer— neither trby nor avoirdupois. The apothecary's 
table comes nearest, but it fails in one point The dram, the ounce, the pound 
might do; but the Quack does not recognize the * scruple.' He has no scru- 
ples. ' He is born, he eats, qtuu:ks, and dies !' The stone-cutter needs no 
other direction for his epitaph. He may begin and chisel out a hundred, and 
go to sleep, secure of a sale." 

'* It is a singular thing in his history, that neither thought nor study, neither 
apprenticeship nor preparation 6f any sort, is necessary to accomplish the 
perfect Quack. ^He springs out at once, from obscurity and ignorance, com- 
plete—consummate. Like Pallas, when she jumped, all armed, from the 
brain of Jove, so is the Quack. He is cased &11 over in native brass, from 
top to toe : armed in scale, like the serpent, and, like him, he is not wanting^ 
in fiuifs. Other pursuits require patience, tkne, reading, and long practice 
before the « professor is allowed to act The lawyer studies for years: the 
surgeon, the physician, the apothecary, the painter, and the sculptor, as 
many. The shoemaker, the tailor, the parpenter, the joiner, each has his 
long period of probation. But the quack has none ! He is utterly ignorant 
of simples. The nature of the conmione^ herbs are unknown to him." "He 
does not know a vein from an artery; a nerve &om a tend(Hi. The articula- 
tions, the bones, ^e uses of the liver, the powers of the stomach, and all the 
processes of digestion and nutrition are as completely shut out from him as 
tho untranslated wisdom of Confucius or Ferdousi, or the hieroglyphics of 
Mexico or of Egypt Yet he thrives ! He rups laughing through (and at) 
the world, and multiplies as rapidly as the rat or the rabbit. The world is 
sometimes in want of other thipgs—of PhcBuixes, (with wings and without,) 
of great men, and wise men, and honest men, and modest men : but of the 
Quack— so bountiful, so carefUl is nature, there is never any want ! From 
Cornelius Agrippa to Cagliostro— from Cagliostro to Van Batchell and Solo- 
mon (he of Balm of Gilead fiime) to St John Long, there is an uninterrupted 
•eriea" 

To these names, adduced by the English writer, we might add our le- 
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riea here at liome, from "Old Shrunk," Uio conjuror,* whose rod would point 
to Bubterranettn miuenila, and "good Mrs. Hybilk MaBtera," with "Tuscornra 
■ Rice," to cure conaurnption, lo " Francis Torree," with his Chinese Btone, 
whicli could draw off hwnours, cancers, Hwellings, pains, rhcnnBitiHins, tooth- 
ache, and mitigate the pain of the gout, &c.t; from Steaming Thompson 
to Panacea awaim ; from Catholicon Potter to him of tlie " PatrciiUH 
Magnua"— all equally well supported by cctlificateB — all having the, same 
zealous regard (oi the good of Ihcir fellow creatures, and all equally indil- 
ferciit to filthy iocrc — they themselves teBtifyiug to their own merits! 



BENE PLANT— SUMMER COMPLAINT. 

Public attention is just now being directed to llie virtues of the bene 
plant, in the aummer complaint of ciiildreo, for which, in the style of ex- 
aggeration of the dsy, it is declared to be im infallible remedy. One thing 
ii infallibly certain, that whenever wo hear any one Eubstance in naluic, be 
it vegetable or mineral, solid, fluid, or gaseous, called sn in&Uible cum 
fbr even one compiaint, without rcfcicnce to its Etagca, or the dtfierciico of 
conBtitutiouof the persona attacked by it, such an annunciation iH e:ccue))ivelf 
abtfurd: it is an infallible sign of knavciy, when uttered by designing quackiii 
and of ignorance, when repeated by the crowd. It is by such exaggerated 
euiogiea and false assertions that a good remedy is brought into disrepute 

The virtues of the bene plant, or at least of the leaf, the part now Used, 
depend solely on a simple mucilage, divested of any aromatic, astringent, or 
narcotic addition. A leaf, put into a half pint tumbler of pure water, and 
stirred round, communicates to tliis Latter a mucilaginous character; — the 
liquor has very little taste, other than whst is communicated by the sap or 
juices of any simple vegetable aubatance. 

This watery infiia ion of the bene leaf will, no doubt, be of decided ct£cacy 
in diseased stomach and bowels, as a mild diluent and demulcent, and soothing 
toirrilaledsurfaces, justas the muciiago prepared by a decoction of the inner 
barkof the slippery elm, or the pith of sasaasafra^ is to an inflamed eye. The 
efficacy of the infusionof bene leaf will also mainly depend on its being used 
alone, to the exclusion of al! other drinks, and, with certain reservations, d 
all medicines. Another point of paramount importanee ia, to withhold n 
food from the child, and to be particular also on the score of quantity of tl 
one simple article. 

Let people not deceive themselves in this matter. Tlic bene plant h 
virtues in the summer complaint of cliiidren, and in analogous affections o< 
adults ; but these virtues are dependent on il^ simple vegetable juice a 
mucilage, virtues possessed, especially as regards mucilage, by many o1 
substances, such as gum Arabic, the gum of plum and of cherry, flax-st 
marsh mallow, the bark of the slippery elm, the pith of sassafras, obtai 
&om the young branches, the root ofihe flowering fern, &c. Each of tl 
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articles has been administered in disordered states of the ^tomach and diges' 
' live canal, and with marked advantage ; and each has had its season of vogue, 
and its eulogists, as the bene plant has now. At the present juncture, we are 
treating, with entire success, a case of cholera, with a mucilaginous drink 
of gum Arabic water. For two or three days, nothing else whatever was 
taken by the patient; subsequently it drinks rice water alternately with the 
gum ]yater. 

Hippocrates and his schooN placed great reliance on barley water, as a 
diluent and demulcent in numerous diseases. The Chinese, and many of 
the French physicians have the most unlimited confidence in the healing 
virtues of rice water in cholera and dysentery. For ourselves, wc are per- 
suaded that a large proportion, nay, the majority of cases of these diseases, 
in young and old, might be prevented from making any progress, and would 
soon be removed without medicine, if the person who feels their first approach 
were to be restricted exclusively, for twenty-four hours-— or even forty-eight 
hours— to rice water, making it both drink and medicine, and also food, and 
keeping at rest, out of the sun and night air. This is a subject on which we 
speak experimentally, and from multiplied observations. 

The above views are, it is probable, too easy and natural of execution for 
the use of the public; and mothers may still prefer to poison their children 
by all manner of domestic quackery and promiscuous feeding, consoling 
themselves, that they have followed the advice of the ignorant, in place of 
being admonished by the instructed, and been biassed by their own silly no- 
' tions of what would gratify the child, despite the earnest remonstrances, the 
unanswerable reasoning and arguments of their physician, whose direct in* 
terest it is to give them the best advice.''' 4: 



THE MOTHER'S BOOK.t \ 

A SMALL neatly printed volume, under this title, has lately been presented 
to the American public by Mrs. Child, already so advantageously known as 
author of several highly es^emed works on domestic economy and juvenile 
instruction and amusement The " Book** before us is addressed, with great 
propriety, to " American Mothers," and we can, for ourselves, recommend it 
to all of them, as a work replete with lessons on subjects the most interest- 
ing to the sex, and on which the prosperity of the republic so much depends. 
The author disclaims pretensions to great originality ; but, what is of higher 
moment, her sentiments are amiable, her maxims of life sound and practical 
and the style in which they are couched natural and perspicuous. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters, feach oF which contains views 
and details concerning the moral and intellectual culture of children, with 
which every mother ought to be conversant But it must not be supposed 

* The bene leaf is to be had of Frederick Brown, and of Peter Williamson, apothe- 
caries and druggists, of this city, and probably at other places. 
f Pp. 168, JBoston/Carter, Hendee^^Baboock. Baltimore, Charles Carte'. 1631. 
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that topica iiiie tliese poEMSB interest liir niolliera exclufiively ; they are sucli 
(LB onght to be dLecuBsed and understood by every female who may resMon- 
abiy look forward to taking one day that enviable station in society of wife 
and mother. 

When MfB. Child diacusscs the menus of early developing the affectionfi, 
and cultivating the intellect; of the management of childhood; of amtiee- 
meiita and employments, religious views, books, polileneae, beauty, drera, 
gentility, management during the teens, and, filially, views of matrimony, 
we feel as if she were at the same time teaching the means of preserving 
health, by guarding against all unseasonable indulgences, and llieir etfeclfl. 
in nervous disorders, impaired digestion,didcoloured skin, &c.; forsuch is the 
eonneiion between the health and the state of the feelings — lietwcen nioral 
and physical education, tlmt the one cannot be neglected without the other 
either directly suffering or being constantly exposed to numerous dangers. 



WEAR AND TEAR. 

Or all classes of operatives, whetber scriveners or weavers, htwyera or 
shoemakers, they are the greatest slaves whose minds are continually toiling 
without adequate alternation of exercise in the open air. By all audi, the 
following description, being an extract Irom Dr. Johnson's late work, enti- 
tled, " Change of Air in the Pufrsuit of Health, &c.," will be acknowledged 
■a just and appropriate ; 

" There is a condition or state of body and mmd, intermediate between that 
of sickoeaa and health, but much nearer the former tlian the latter, to whicli 
1 am imable to give a satisfactory name. It is daily and hourly felt by tens 
of thousands in this metropolis, and throughout the empire ; but I do not 
know that it has ever been described. It is not curable by physic, though I 
apprehend that it makes much work for the doctors ultimately, if not for the 
undertakers. It is that wrar and tear of the living machine, mental aud 
corporeal, which results from over-streuuoua labour or exertion of the intel- 
lectual faculties, rather than of the corporeal powers, conducted in anxiety 
of mind and in bad air. It bears some analogy to the state of a ship, which, 
though still sea-worthy, exhibits the effects of a tempestuous voyage, and 
indicates the propriety of re-caulking the aeama and overhauling the rigging. 
It might be compared to the condition of the wheels of a carriage, when 
the lyres begin to moderate their close embrace of the wood-work, and re- 
quire turning. Lastly, it bears, no very remote similitude to the strings alt' I 
a harp, when they get relaxed by a long series of vibrations, end demanjt j 
bracing up." 



HEIGHT OF MEN IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY. 

In a memoir by ViUerm*, contained in the first volume of the Am . 
. 2y Hygiene, it is slated, that during a wries of eight years the medium hei^ 
I of young persons between twenty and twenty-one years of oge, who wei 
■ floroUed tor the military service, was found to be:— For the city of Paris, /i><f 
^ .feet (wo inches one line and alJiird, (one metre six hundred and eighty-thref _ 
[ inilliiBetre8,)Bnd for the rural Brrondiaaemensof Soeauxand Saint Dents, j!iw '1 
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feet one inch nine lines, to nine and one third lines, (one metre six hundred and 
seventy-four, or six hundred and 'seventy-five millimetres,) which gives the 
difference of about one third of an inch in favour of the city. 

The same thing, he remarks, was observed in regard to the greater height 
of those belonging to the city of Lyons, in comparison with those of the ar^ 
rondissement of Villefranche, at least during the period from 1606 to 1810 
inclusive. In the ancient department of Rome, of the classes of conscripts for 
the years 1809 to 1812, the greater height was Ibund to be in those from the 
city. In the statistics of the Apartment of upper Vienne it is stated, also, that 
the inhabitants of the cities have ordhmrily in that department a greater 
stature than those of the country. 

Professor Quetelet, of Brussels, in a communication contained in the third 
volume of the Antudes D*Hygiine^ states that from the governmental military 
registers, for the province of Brabant, he has found the superiority in height 
to oe in fovour of the inhabitants of the cities. His conclusions were drawn 
by taking the medium heijght of three thousand five hundred individuals 
from the cities, and comparing them with the medium height of six thousand 
from the country. 

This gentleman has likewise found from the data furnished by the registers 
alluded to, that the growth of the human body is not completely finished by 
the nineteenth, nor even tweuty-fifkh year. 



ONEIDA INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

We received, some time ago, the third report of the Trustees of this excellent 
inititation. It exhibits a very satisfiictory state of things, as well for the mote 
immediate actors as to the community at large. The Institiile is on the masiial 
labour plan ; the greatest number of students at anv one time was sixty ; the 
average number during the laboiuring season, or the tnree quarters commencing 
with April and ending with November, v^as fifty ; during the winter twenty re- 
mained ; the rest were employed in teaching. The avails of the students* labour, 
last year, amounted to one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six dollars |^ this 
sum inclndes only the amount of labour peHbrmed duriag term time, and at r^ru. 
lar hours ; the amount earned in vaoations, by teachers and agencisB, and during' 
the wint^ term, in teachmg in common and fsleot schodfaK is prBsumed to be not 
short of ons thousand dollars. About ont4hird of the amount earned by daily 
labour, as above-menticmed, was the prooeeds of the mechanical department* 
Funds are still wanted to put up the necessary buildings for the teachers, and to 
increase the library, and purchase apparatus for the study of the natural sciences. 
A$ regardt the food of the otudonto at the Onada jfoteitttte, we are told in the 
report that ^ They not only put up with plain fore, without murmuring, but have 
of their own accord unanimously oxeUided aU tea and cq^ee from the taUe^ and 
are willing to proceed in the retrenchment, even forther than the tethers have 
thought admissible ; cold water, or milk and water, is their only drink, even ilk 
harvest**— Thuik of this ye gormandizers and bibbers of strong drinks, who 
cannot afford to give your chudren a whole suit of clothes, or to buy for them 
elementary books of instruction, or to subscribe for a newspaper or magazine for 
yourselves ! Think of this, we say! Live pkiner, eat less, drmk water, and you 
will save money enough fVom victuallers, cooks, apothecaries, and doctors, to get 
food for your mind, and time to take exercise and recreation for your body ; and 
this without neglecting your children. 



The North American Medical and Surgical Journal, foi* July, conlamsnmB 
reviews of valuable works on various branches of medicine, with the custOTaary ftiil 
auartcrly Summary and Miscellanies, Ac., the whole makhiff 268 psjea^PuWished 
quarterly, by James Kay, jun. & Co. No. 4 Minor street.— Tenns ifi per amittm. 
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The succesaion of the scaeoris, and alternations of temperature, 
and of dryness and moisture corresj)ond with, and are supporters 
of vegetable growth, maturity, and decay. These atmospherical 
vicissitudes promote the flow of our fluids, and, by salutary shocks, 
give unwonted powers of reaction to the nervous system. They 
wisely ordained, since they compel us to exercise — and thegaii 
activity and power : they cause us to compare impressions, and 
judgment is strengtheBed : Ihey prevent tlie torpor of body 
the sleep of mind, which would almost unavoidably take place 
if we always breathed the same balmy air, and lived in an atrao- 
gphere of unvarying temperature. 

Without the frequent changes of winds and coincident changes 
D the electricity of (lie air, (here would be a fixed state of atmo- 
■'ft>here formed, prejudicial to health, and conducive to the origio 
BJind spread of diseases. Exhalations from the soil and vegetable 
is in the country, and from crowded human beings, and 
^cumulated rubbish and offal in the city, would constitute 
Iji stationary atmosphere, possessing a virnlence little short of p<B- 
; and which, in cases of epidemic disease, has killed like the 
I ■jjestroying angel. 

Plague, and the worst pestilences, as yellow fever, and cholera, 

^re products of this vitiated air. Dense and stagnant, it spreads 

Jover the land like the curtain of dedth. We find it over the low 

ground and the marsli, in the narrow streets and crowded courts 

*nd hmes of the city — in receptacles for the poor, the decrcpid, 

Kftnd the infirm, wlio, crowded together, involuntarily contribute 

each other's destruction. 

The plague is said to be more prevalent in Rosctta than in 

jBiiy other town in Egypt. Now, we learn that Rosetta has ex- 
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tremely narrow and dirty streets, and even in February the 
ditches and small canals contiguous to it, and the gardens have 
oflensive stagnant waters witliin them. In a northern direction 
near the city there are several morasses and^swampy grounds, 
and as the northerly winds are the most prevalent, the exhala- 
tions thence arising must be readily conveyed to Rosetta. 

The Bedouins, or Arabs of the desart, are much more exempt 
from the plague than the Fellahs or Arab inhabitants of ithe 
towns or villages. The huts of these latter are small, with few 
or no windows, and stand crowded together. 

The town of Jaffa, in which the plague committed great ra- 
vages, is thus described by an eye witness at the time. ** The 
streets are very narrow, uneven, and dirty, and are rather enti- 
tled to the appellation of alleys than streets. The houses are 
constructed of a white friable calcareous stone, and terraced ; but 
on the score of filth, as well as want of space, many of them are 
little better than pig-styes. It is not unusual, indeed, to see the 
inmates and the cattle herd together in these dwellings." 

Details of such places and scenes will be, perhaps, called 
shocking by some of our readers, who will, at the same time, de- 
voutly tiiank Heaven that they are not doomed to live in, or 
even witness such. Whilst we echo their feelings of gratitude, 
we cannot, however, forbear from assuring them, that many of 
their fellow-citizens in this christian land are as badly off in lodg- 
ing as the Mahometans of Rosetta and Jaffa. We could show 
them parts of this fair city of Philadelphia, and of its flomrishing 
neighbour New York, which have little advantage, on the 
score of ventilation, space, and cleanliness, over some of the 
worst towns of Egypt and Syria. Those spots are inhabited 
by the poor, and the wretched, and sometimes the depraved 
— but it should not be forgotten that their miserable and con- 
fined houses, have been, many of them, built bv the wealthy — 
men who are without the excuse of necessity for thus erecting 
prisons, or rather raising traps to catch the thoughtless and the 
needy, by the bait of cheapness — ^lazar houses, where, without 
the common air and light of day, the tenants gradually sink, victims 
to diseases which are hastened in their progress by intemperance. 

We need not boast of exemption from the Egyptian plague, 
when a pestilence, in the shape of cholera, destroys, every siun- 
mer, so many children of our city. The imprudence, often cri- 
minal imprudence of parents, contributes, by errors in regi- 
men, to this deplorable result. But the main sustaining cause is 
the close, hot, unrenewed air of the city, more especially pr^nant 
with disease in the courts, alleys, and narrow streets, from which 
the poor little creatures have often no chance of emei^ng, busily 
engaged as their parents are, or ignorant, perchance, as they 
may be, of the necessity of purer air and ventilation. 
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Have'we, it has been asked, a remedy for these evils ? Alas ! 
cupidity, so far from mitigating, seems eager to aggravate and 
increase them. The same spirit which builds deceptive shelters 
in the shape of small, ill ventilated houses, heaped together in a 
court for the poor, now directs the building of more showy stores 
and dwellings on the main streets, for the enterprising moneyed 
man. But though showy, and in a degree spacious, they arc 
so januned up together that they are little better than painted 
and decorated sepulchres. In vain do their tenants pant for free 
ventilation, in vain wish for those currents of air which should 
waft away at once the accumulated exhalations from their bodies, 
and from vegetable and other matters in their kitchens and cellars. 

But some,andthat nosmall palliation, might be afforded by a bet- 
ter organized medical police. Though beyond the power of man to 
change the wind,or make it blowwhence he listeth^ we can prevent 
the sources of the impure and pestiferous emanations which give 
such fearful virulence to a stationary atmosphere : we can prevent 
the accumulation of vegetable and animal matters, and every 
impurity : we can keep the streets and the roads, th<; yards and 
cellars clean. We cannot command rain, but, availing of what 
art has already drawn from nature, wc can cause the mimic 
shower of the water of our reservoirs and pumps to irrigate an<i 
cool the surface, and by changing somewhat the temperature of 
the ground, cause a displacement of the lower stratum of air, and 
create a kind of aerial current These are the duties of a lK)ard 
of health, city councils, or corporation — but how laxly tht^ ar<i 
performed we are too painfully reminded at the corner of even 
some of our most public streets, by the congregation and eddying 
odours, which, certainly, are not of the nature of those of Arabia 
•Felix, or such as come from a bed of violets ; and yet they impreR*^ 
our olfactories with a force and pertinacity, from which there iei 
no escape but that of direct sufiocation, by an entire exclusiqn 
from one's nose and mouth of all the external air. 

When deprived of the refreshment of a pure breeze, fannuig and 
cooling us, we must be the more careful not to carry about with us 
a close and impure atmosphere, formed of gaiieous exhalations and 
fluid secretions from the skin. We need not, even though rock- 
ier of our neighbour's health, be our own |)oisonerH by self-infec- 
tion,and cause disorders of the skin, fever,and num<irc>«H other ail- 
ments. Regular ablution, and friction of the surface of the body, 
is the duty of an individual, as cleansing and washing the streeU, 
and preventing the accumulation of filth, arc of public function- 
aries and stipendiaries. We wish, by the way, that the duties of 
these latter useful personages were more clearly made out, or 
the performance of them more rigidly enforced, that we might 
not, in walking the streets, lie so often reminded of the alKHnina- 
tions of Kosetta and Jaflii. 
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, INJURY OF THE SIGHT FROM GLASSES. 

Many young persons, it is believed, impair permanently their 

B)wers of vision, by resorting unnecessarily to the use of glasses, 
efects of sight which were, in the first place, entirely independ- 
ent of any change in the structure of the visual organs, may, in 
this manner, not unfrequently, be rendered permanent. The eyes 
depending entirely upon the artificial aid afforded them by the 
glasses, are prevented from regaining theic lost powers ; whereas, 
were proper means to be pursued without the use of spectacles, 
the strength of vision might in very many, if not in all cases, be 
entirely restored. Whenever the sight becomes defective or in- 
distinct at a period of life, long before this can be attributed to 
the effects of old age, it would be well, instead of resorting at once 
to the use of glasses, to inquire whether it has not been produced 
by improper mdulgences in eating and drinking, or othci" species 
of excess — by late hours — long continued sedentary habits-— or by 
over-exertion of the eyes in an improper light, or in viewing mi- 
nute objects. If it be found to result from any of these causes, 
the proper course to be pursued is evident. Temperance — exer- 
cise m the open air — bathing, and the relinquishment, for a period, 
of those occupations by which the eyes are unduly -strained, will 
seldom fail of restoring to them thoir full powers of vision, and thus 
render the use of glasses altogether unnecessary. When, how- 
ever, the latter cannot be dispensed with, great caution is neces- 
sary in their proper selection. According to Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, common low priced spectacles, made as it were by chance, 
an4 as it is vulgarly, but truly termed, *• manufactured by whole- 
sale" from all sorts of defective materials, even sometimes from 
the comnwnest window glass, are not only useless to the wearer, 
but actually increase the evil they were intended to remedy. In 
these spectacles, the assortment of the lenses is irregular, one of 
the glasses having generally a different focus from the other — 
they are, besides, badly polished, by which their transparency is 
affected — they are almost always of different thickness — tney 
are often full of specks and imperfections, which being partially 
groun<l down, are hot readily detected by the eye; and nnally, the 
convexity of the two glasses is seldom equal, the sides not only 
differing, but different degrees of convexity even existing on the 
same side of each lens. . . 

The cheapness of these glasses, unfortunately, is a bait to many 
— but the saving of a few pence ought not, in any instance, to be 
put in competition with the preservation of one of the most im- 
portant of our external senses. We have known many persons 
with defective vision, who, with proper glasses, have for the 
space of ten, nay, even twenty years, preserved the same degree 
and extent of sight thoy first obtained from their use — an ad- 
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vantage which '^hey could not have enjoyed had they adopted 
the badly manufactured glasses to which we have alluded. 

Spectacles, the lenses of which have different degrees of con- 
v/Bxity or concavity, can never tepresent objects correctly, or of 
their natural form and colours, but cause them to appear dis- 
torted, and tinged with refracted rays of light along their outi 
lines. This produces in the eye a kind of attraction, or drawing 
forwards ; the oblique muscles of the eye being obliged to lengthen 
themselves in order to see an object distinctly. 

The inequality of their focal distances produces, also, strange 
confusion — a common glass' will sometimes have a focal distance 
of twelve inches at the centre, and only ten at the circumference 
— ^besides which, this will often be foundjassociated with another 
glass, whose central focus is but ten inches, and that of the circum- 
ference perhaps fourteen. From this it is easy to imagine what 
injury mugt be done to weak eyes, but whose powers are equal, 
when thus obliged to change the diameter of the pupil, and to 
admit a greater or less amount of light at every instant These 
defective glasses sometimes produce a kind of sparkling, in consc- 
quence of the rays of light transmitted by them being irregular 
or broken up; an inconvenience which cannot, indeed, be always 
entirely guarded against in the very best lenses, unless they are 
made of glass tinged either green, yellow, or blue, so as to pre- 
serve the equality of one predominant colour. Independently of 
the false tints, these glasses injure the sight, by their causing the 
eye of the wearer to see objects diflerently from the rest o? the 
world ; and by their use, even when they do render some little 
service, we but fall into one evil whilst avoiding another. These 
common spectacles, also, often produce specks or opacities in the 
transparent parts of the eye. In consequence of which, the in- 
dividual imagines, when he looks towards the sky, or upon a white 
surface, that he perceives a number of small bodies floating be- 
fore him — these are occasioned by minute portions of the traiis- 
parent coat Qf the eye, or ofthe body immediately within it, having 
become hardened or opaque from the too great quantity of light 
which bad spectacles have allowed to pass into the eve. These 
opacities prevent one portion of the rays of light from falling upon 
the retina, whilst other rays mark the image of the objccls tmis 
apparently spotted with dark points; at the same time that the 
rapid vacillation ofthe axis of the eyes prodiK'rs an appearance 
of numberless quick moving moUrn, 
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I?i an ofMMiy written \iy thn lain j)r. DIckitimirif of Nitvv Vork,iiii(l roccntly 
read before the HollHten Lya^iMnt th^ aiitlior jHiintN diit Hio jonilingr popu- 
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lar errors, pursued in the treatment of wounds and other external injuries. 
These errors had their origin in the incorrect views of ine animal econo- 
my entertained by some of the older writers on medicine and surgery, 
and were by them transmitted as a legacy to the public. at large; by 
the less informed of whom they are fondly cherished even at the present day. 
The praiseworthy efibrts which arb now making to convey useful knowledge 
to every class of society, will, it is to be hoped, before long, disabuse the 
public mind on this as well as numerous other subjects. The essay of Dr. 
Dickinson, is well adapted to this end : it is marked throughout by that plain 
practical sense which distinguishes so preeminently the writings of Frank- 
lin. We have only room for the following judicious remarks of the doctor on 
cold applications, « 

This, he remarks, is a class of very great importance; one which has been 
too long in dispute, and too little used in our attempts to alleviate human 
sufferings. — Cold applications are required in all high feverish heats ; in all 
bruises, sprains and inflammations ; inallviolenthead-aches, sore eyes, wasp 
stings, &c. Now let us look at the reason for applying cold. It is in all ' 
cases to prevent [and mitigate] ii\flammation. It is .one law of our nature 
that an unusual quantity of blood rushes to any part inflamed. As a proo^ 
think how quickly the eyelids will swell when stung by a wasp. Now this 
swelling is nothing more than the flesh being crowded too full with blood. 
Again, it is another law of our nature, that less blood goes to any part that 
is cold, and more to any that is warm. As proof, in the winter we come 
into the house with hands, face, ears, &c. white with cold, but we find the 
good woman sitting by the iire flushed with heat Thus you see why cold 
is applied ; and you also learn all the cases in which it is required ; viz : in 
all cases where you wish to prevent inflammation and swelling, or where 
swelling has taken place and you wish to remove it And you may learn 
likewise how effectually this may be done, by remembering that if you re- 
main out in a cold evening long enough ; that is, applying cold enough to your 
ear to ireeze it, you have driven every particle of blood from it, and it is as 
white as a lily. In all common cases much less cold than that will answer 
our purpose. The e^ect will always be the same, differing only in degree ; 
cold V 1^ always keep the blood from rushing to the part;4hat is, will al- 
ways prevent inflammation and swelling ; and that is what we were called 
upon to do. 
, Having proved then tliat the application of cold is necessary and usefUl, the 
next question will be, how will this application be made ? Wliat articles 
shall be used? There are many articles and many ways of accomplishing 
this object; but the cheapest and most convenient, the neatest, and altogether 
the very best mode of applying cold, is by means of cold water, snow or ice. 
The pr^udices against simple cold water^ I know to be very great in the 
community ; but I also know these prejudices are hereditary ; believed be- 
cause grandfathers and grandmothers said so ; without one reason from the 
nature of things, or one single fact from experience. We know such pre- 
judices to exist, from the &ct that cold water is never recommended as an 
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application to an inflamed limb, a sprained ankle, or sore eyes; but we hear 
from one the questicHi, what, dear cold water ! May I not put some rum or 
some vinegar to it ? Another will ask, if it would not be well to put in come 
salt or soap? and if it is to Wash inflamed eyes, all will cry out, put some 
milk with the water. Now do any of the articles recommended by those pre- 
judiced advisers, make the water better ? that is, colder. Oh no ; this is not ex^ 
pected ; we would mix these. articles with water, say they, to keep the patient 
from taking cold ! But look at this one moment Can it be supposed that a 
little salt, or vinegar, or rum applied to the skin, will keep a person from 
taking cold 1 Are there any fiwjts to prove such an assertion 1 Oh no.— 
Jt is an idea that has been handed down from fkther to son, ever since the 
first Indian doctor began to practice his mjrsterious roots ; and no reason can 
be assigned for it As well might we say that the pebble stones on the bot- 
tom of the brook, keep the horses from takmg cold, when we drive them in 
to drink. I have known a swelling upon a child's forehead, as big ai a 
pigeon's egg, occasioned by a fall ; and because there happened to bo no 
camphire in the bottle— the sympathising mother had nothing to do, but sit 
down and cry over her child. Now she should know, that cloths dipped in 
cold water, or if in winter, when it can be obtained, a snow ball wrapped up 
in a cloth, and held upon the swelling, will do more good than a gallon of 
camphire. I have known persons to heat runi to wash the head with, in 
violent head-aches. When showering it with cold water, or a cap full of snow, 
will do a great deal of good, as we might expect I have known a good 
nurse put on bruised wormwood, steeped in boiling vinegar, to a sjirainod 
ankle, to keep the swelling down ; but according to tlio laws of naturcr, all 
hot applications in such cases do harm. We must apply cold to do any good. 
Let pitchers of cold water be poured from a height upon Huch an ankle, and 
the inflammation will be very soon subdued." 

As is afterward intimated by Dr. Dickinson, these diroctiotis to umo cold 
water, are intended to apply to an inflamed stato of the part, when it in red, 
hot, painful, and swelled. Afler tlie subsidence of the riHlnfim and hrat, but 
pain and tumefaction remaining, and if it bo a joint, stifflicMi of nintion, thn 
best applications are warm, and even hot water poured on tJio part, and ac* 
tive frictions. 



PRUDENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In accordance with the intention cxprowKHl in our last nimibor, wo continue 
in this our notice of the "Means of Prolonging Llfo.*' — ^Tlirrn arn somo nuIh 
jecls, of such paramount importance, and which require so iniporativoly to bo 
ilaily acted on, that one can hardly iterate too frn<iunntly, tlio niatnrinl factn 
and experience necessary for their complete undnrstanding. — Of thenp, aro Uin 
instilling of good moral principles into the mindH of the young, and thn giving 
the requisite opportunities for all the organs of their bcMlios to grow and ac- 
quire their full proportionate development and vigour. Tinio*M unceasing 
march, requires of us promptness of action in these things. The infant ptstei 
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into the state of childhood — ^the child into adolescence — the youth into man- 
hood ; wKile the parents are all the time resolving on doing their best to pro- 
mote his health and cultivate his mind; but having no fixed plan, being 
ignorant or prejudiced, they have allowed the plant to shoot up to its full 
height, before they had precisely determined what direction it should take— 
whether it required props to prevent it from bending under its fruit, and what 
excrescence or useless branches were to be lopped off The mother who has 
no definite notions of the suitable treatment of her infant at its birth, will 
have acquired few when it is a twelvemonth old : and if ignorant of the time 
when it should be weaned, and what kind of food it should have, after her 
own supply has failed, she will do little to direct it in regimen when it is aUe 
to play about, or before the young being passes from her care to the school- 
master's. Obviously, then, is it desirable, for every person, man or woman, 
to be instructed in these matters, and not rely on the proverbs of some old 
crone, whose notions are the inheritance of superstition of the preceding cen* 
tury, as these were of the astrology and palmistry of the hundred yean 
before. 

It has been justly remarked, that the physical treatment of a child, during 
the two first years of existence is, in particular, a very important circum- 
stfQice in regard to the prolongation of life. An infimt at birth, has the 
frame or outline merely, of its organs. The nerves, the organs of the senses 
and mind, those of respiration and for locomotion, the teeth, the organs of 
speech, are to be yet expanded and receive growth and strength, to adapt 
them to the performance of the functions, and to the future wants of the in* 
dividual. We need hardly enter into an argument, lo prove the importance 
of attending to all the circumstances by which the continued process of ex- 
pansion is carried on. 

The organs, to the growth and invigoration of which, our. attention ought 
to be mainly directed, during this early period — ^the first two years of life — 
are, prhnarily, the stomach, the lungs, and the skin ; and then the heart and 
circulating vessels, and the senses of sight, and hearing, and the brain. 

A ineans of having good lungs, will be found in pure open air, and after- 
tvards in speaking, singing, running; a sound stomach, by wholesome food, 
easy of digestipn, but neither too strong ai^d stimulating, nor too highly 
seasoned : a sound skin, by cleanliness, wasliing, bathing, pure air, a tem- 
perature clear of the extremes of great heat, or great cold ; and afterwards 
by exercise ; and a strong heart and vessels, by all the above means ; in 
particular, by wholesome nourishment, and afterwards by bodily motion. 

Nature points out in our own specie^, as well as in all the higher orders 
of animals, the fittest food for the first period of existence. It is the milk of 
the mother, which, holding a mea^ rank between animal and vegetable food, 
conveys abundant nutriment, without much stimulation. Its fluidity and 
homogeneousness, make it fit to be swallowed without the preliminary pro- 
cess of mastication, which the want of teeth, in infancy, would prevent being 
performed. The body of a child may be said to live quicker than tliat of a 
grown up person, unl changes oflencr its component parts— it requires nour- 
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ishment not merely for its support, but for its growth, which ia very rapid 
during the lirst year. But the young being has, also, a great degree of irri- 
tability, BO that a Btimulus, which a grown up person would hardly feel, may, 
in it, produce fever, or the cramp aad convu]sions. We sec this truth mani- 
fested in the effecto of difficult teething, of indigeBtible :natter in the sto- 
mach, and B little later by worms. 

Moved by all these considerations, it has been declared, on liigh authority, 
to be one of the firet laws of nature, and a principal ground for a long and heal- 
thy life, tlial a child should be noanshed, daring the whole of thejlrst year, by 
the milk of the mother, or of a sound nur^e. This maxim, most unquestionably 
true in the main, cannot, however, be generally carried out to a literal exl«nL 
That for tlie period just mentioned, the mother's milk should constitute the 
chief nutriment of the child, no observant and experienced person can doubt. 
But, as circumstancea may interveae to prevent eitlier a sutficicnt supply 
of brenEt milk, or the child having regular access to it, our next object is, 
to be able to furnish the little being with food of as nearly annlogouB pro- 
perties as possible. This can be done by giving it cow's milk, diluted with 
water, and the addition of a little sugar. The child is to take this in a 
manner closely resembling that by which it draws milk from its mother. 
With this view, the fluid, prepared as above, is to be put into a clean and 
well scalded bottle, and drawn up by the child, through a tube, the end of 
which, in the mouth, is made to resemble the nipple, and covered wltli some 
soft substance — such as a cow's teat, perforated witli holes. If tlie child be 
feverish from teething, or temporary and accidental causes, small quantities 
of pure cold water may be given to it for drink. 

Here, in a few words, we have described all the food, necessary for the 
child, during the first year. — And is this reaiiy al! ! many a mother and 
nurse will doubtless exclaim. Bo you not recommend flour or biscuit pap — 
cinnamon or clove cordia! — sometimes a piece of meat to suck — light pud- 
dings, &.C. We cnu only say, that if we desired to [nultiply the chances of 
present sickness, and future ioflrmities for the child, \vc would recommend 
these and many other miJUures. But as we know experimentally, that the 
best health has been maintained by the simple plans we have pointed out, 
we trust that iliey who value their own peace of mind, and their child's 
healtli, nay, life even, will bo content with that which is simple and natural ; 
leaving the rest to be lauded by gossips, dotards, and quacks. 

But our restricted limits forbid us from prosecutmg the subject any farther 
at present. Its importance, however, while it Insures continued attention, 
~ will also justify those details, which we shall hereatler take pains to lay be- 
fore our readers. Anotiier department, which we propose fully exploring, 
n ntirnn^, and assistance, and attentions to invalids generally. 
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A PERSON is induced to take drink from two kinds of sensaticms. The first 
is, an instinctive feeling, and desire for a simple liquid to quench thirst, and 
dilute solid aliment, and mix with the more stimulating fluids — ^blood, chyle, 
Slc. in his organs. The second is, mainly, though not entirely, an acquired 
desire for various- liquids, merely as conductors oi savoury substances or 
principles which agreeably excite the taste. The manner in which a drink 
is taken, and the movements of the tongue and mouth, are indicativej gene- 
rally, of the kind of desire which is sought to be gratified. When there is 
real thirst, heat and dryness of the mouth and throat, and a fiseling of heat 
in the stomach, with an active state of the heart, showing its strong stimu- 
lation by the blood, we then swallow the liquid fireely and eagerly without de- 
lay ; and we drink firom the natural impulse — an instinct to moisten and oool, 
with the greatest expedition, the dry and heated surfaces, and to supply sim- 
ple fluid, to dilute the blood, and render the secretions freer and milder. 
The vessel is put to our lips, and its contents at once emptied, without hesite^ 
tion, unless where reason sometimes interposes, with uncommon force; as 
where the fluid is very cold, and we 4iave fears of its efiects in this wny. But 
even here, though we take it by mouthgils— each of those is quickly swal- 
lowed — as if to extend it over the largest surfiice in the 8h<Mrtest time. Very 
different is the case, when the liquid is a conductor of a savoury substance, 
whether aromatic, spicy, bitter, alcoholic, or vinous. The pleasure here, 
being mainly of taste, we retain the liquor in our mouth : move the tongue, 
f» that it shall be spread all over this organ, and applied to the roof of the 
mouth and palate. The peculiar movements of the tongue, and its approach 
to the palate, cause . an almost involuntary opening of the mouth, ai^ a 
sma<cking, as it is called, of the lips, though they, in fiict, play a secondary 
part in the matter. 

Even any strong appeal to the taste, produces complex movements of the 
tongue and mouth, and a slowness of swallowing, not observable when the 
substance is simple aliment, or simple aqueous drink. Such is the fi>rce, 
however, of habit, and so little congenial are all the'liquids and substances of 
high flavour, with our natural wants, that, when first taken, they are almost 
always disagreeable to the taste, and cause sundry contortions of the mouth: 
such are tea and cofiee, wine, ardent spirit, tobacco, opium, spices, various 
bitters, &c. The taste, vitiated by their repeated application, finally craves 
them, and retains with complacency what it first rejected with disgust 

Taste, as we have already had occasion tcrobserve, was by nature int^ided 
to be a sentinel to the stomach and digestive organs, but by fiilse reasoning 
about remote effects, its warnings after a time are either not attended to, or it 
craves something for its own gratification ; as when, before it lets necessary 
solid aliment be masticated and swallowed, it must be tickled with condi- 
ments, spices, and rich sauces; or, before allowing a liquid to be conveyed to 
the stomach for dilution and other necessary purposes, it must have the en- 
joyment of a peculiar flavour, defrived firom something added to the aqueous 
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portkni or Imuob of the drink. For we miuit bear iii iniiid, tiwt wore it not (br 
the fifty per cent water in ardent spirita, and aeventy^five to eighty-live in 
wine, no aophiatry could prevent our being poiioned by the alcohol, which i« 
the other fluid aliment, that makes up nearly all the remainder of the liquom 
in question. 

Taste, then, with civilized man, at least witii man in tiie artificial state of 
socieQr called civilized, is no guide to the salubrity of the drink which he 
may use. There is but one kind of drink called for by Uio real want^i of his 
economy, and that is the aqueous. Akme, we find it all sufficient for the 
primary and mam purposes of drink, and were it not for its admixture witli 
the other elements in fermented and distilled liquors, these would become vio- 
lent poisons— and just in proportkm as it predominates, are tlie deleterioiM 
efibcts of these liquors diminished. This remark is not intended, lioweveff to 
ap|dy to the more compound drinks, such as beer, 4m;. in which tiiere are 
other deleterious matters, independent of tlie alcoholic element. 

But, it may be asked, is it then' intended that we should use no otiier drink 
but simple water! Is there no compromise to be made between the cravingi 
of taste» and tlie proper wants of tlie stomach and otlier organs, (br the 
growth and support of the body 1 C|^mot tlie aqueous Muid predominate 
enough fat dilotkm, and yet allow of some addition wliich sliall gratefUlly 
impress the taste, and mildly stimulate the nervous system — Uie braiit and 
senses more particularly, as the fHends of wine and distilled spirits say 
they will da To this we reply, that the combinations in nature, siid tboHU 
allowable by art, of water with other palatable and cordial subsUinces, aru 
nnmenms: we find them in the large class of fVuits — acid, and ucidnrduhut^ 
or summer fruite— they may also be made by infusions of various herbs in 
water. Of these we shall speak in a subsequent ninnb<ir. 



olymfk; gamkh. 

Wb have just become pos se s so rs of an entertaining volume of (ileig^s Na« 
tional library,* extracts firom which, we iiasten to Uy beftire our readersi 
in place of a regular notice and analysis of its contents. As some lime will 
probably elapse before tlie republication <»f tliis work '\\\ the OnilKd HtatiNi, 
we have thought it would be wrong, to withliohl a kiuiwUulgo of its I'liarao* 
ter 80 long from the public, to wlumi we are ambitious of tiirnishing butli 
amusement and instruction. Most of our readers, leariUNl ami unlearned, 
have heard or read of the Olympic Games of ancient ilrooce ; siui tliere are 
fisw among them who have not experienced a glow of enthusiasm, when tliu 
■obieci first met their notice. The cliapter of tlie work before us begins thus; 

'^The Olympic coarse was divided into two parts— -the Htodium, and the 
Hippodranras; the fimner of which was an elevated open causeway, six bun* 
drod feet long, being appropriated to the ibet^races aivi niost of tlie combfttai 

* Feftivsk.GsaMii| and Amusemsnts, am'j«fti(aml meik*m, l»y Ihmitiii Hmith, K«m(. 
LondoDi 1831. 
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while the latter. was reserved for the chariot and horse races. Pausanias has 
transmitted to us an accurate description of hoth, particularly of the Hippo- 
dromus ; but, instead of a detail, ^Vhich would be little intereisting to the ge- " 
neral reader, we prefer copying Ihe following animated picture of the scene 
exhibited at Olympia, on the morning when the games were opened. * At 
the first dawn of the day, we repaired to the Stadium, which was already 
filled with athleta?, exercising themselves in preparatory skirmishes, and 
surrounded by a multitude of spectators ; while others in still greater num- 
bers were stationing themselves confusedly on a hill, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, above the course. Chariots were flying over the. plain ; on all sides 
were heard the sound of trumpets, and the neighing of horses, mingled with 
the shouts of the multitude. But when we were able to divert our eyes fcnr 
a moment from this spectacle, and to contrast with the tumultuous agitations 
of the public joy the repose and silence of nature, how delightful were the 
impressions we experienced fh>m the serenity of the sky, the delightful cool- 
ness of the air from the Alpheus, which here forms a magnificent canal, and 
the fertile fields, illumed and embellished by the first rays of the sun.' ** 

After some notices of the gymnastic exercises, which bore the name of the 
Pentathlon, and which consisted usu^ly of leaping, running, quoiting, dart- 
ing, and wrestling, the author proceeds to describe the chariot races. 

"The gymnastic exercises, being the most ancient, took precedence of the 
horse and chariot races, though the competitors in the latter were, generally 
speaking, men of higher rank and consideration than the athletee, and the 
spectacle was much more pompous and magnificent. The richest individuals 
of Greece made a study and a merit of producing the species of horses beet 
adapted for the course; thus accomplishinjj^the original object of the institu- 
tion, which probably had in view tlie improvement of the breed : and even 
sovereigns and republics frequently enrolled themselves among the competi- 
tors,, entrusting their glory to able horsemen and charioteers. At one fes- 
tival, seven chariots were entered in the name of the celebrated Alcibiades, 
three of which gained prizes, and furnished an occasion to f^uripides forin- 
scribmg a complimentary ode to the conqueror. Over a bar that ran across 
the entrance of the lists, was placed a brazen dolphin, and upon an altar in 
the middle of the barrier stood an eagle of the same metal. By means of a 
machine, put in motion by the president of the games, the eagle suddenly 
sprang up into the air with its wings extencled, so as to be seen by all the 
spectators; and at the same moment the dolphin sank to the ground, which 
was the signal for the cars to arrange themselves in order for the race. 
Besides the statue of Hippodamia, and the table on which were.placed the 
crowns and palm-branches, there were several imagesund altars in the course, 
particularly that of the Genius Taraxippus, who, as his name imports, was 
said to inspire the horses with a secret terror, which was increased by the 
shrill clangour of the trumpets placed near the boundary, and the deafening 
shouts and outcries of the multitude. 

While the chariots were ranged in line, ready to start, the horses, whose 
ardour it was difUcnlt to restrain, attracted all eyes by their beauty, as well 
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aa far Uio vicUtries which some of tliem hiul nlready gained. Pindar gpeaka 
of no less than forty cbariotH engaged at one and tiie EBioe time. If we re- 
collect that they had to run twelve times the length of the Hippodrome, in 
going' and returning, and to steer round a pillar or goal, erected at each 
extremity, we may imagine what confiision must have ensued when, upon 
the BLgnal-tnimpetheingBounded, they started amid a cloud of dust, crossing 
and jostling eacli other, and rushing forward witli such rapidity that the eye 
coulJ scarcely follow them. At one of tlie boundaries a narrow pnes waa 
only left for the chariots, which often baffled the skill of the espertest driver; 
and there were upwards of twenty turnings to make round the two pillars:, 
so that at almost erery moment some accident liappened, calculated to ex- 
cite the pity or insulting laughter of the assembly. In such a number of 
chariots, at fuU speed, pushing for precedence in turning round the colunms, 
on which victory oiten depended, sorne were sure to be dashed to pieces, 
covering the course with their fragments, and adding to the dangers of the 
race. As it was, moreover, Exceedingly difficult for the charioteer, in his 
unsteady two-wheeled car, to retain his standing attitude, many were thrown 
out, when the masterlees horses plunged wildly about the Hippodrome, over- 
turning others who had perhape previously escaped every danger, and 
thought therasetvea sure of winning. To increase the confiision, and thereby 
aHbrd better opportunities for the display of skill and courage, there is reason 
to believe that some artifice was employed for the express purpose of fright- 
ening the horses when they reached the statue of Tanwippus. So great 
sometimes was their consternation, that no longer regarding the rein, the 
whip, or the voice oftheir master, they broke loose, or overturned the chariot 
and wounded the driver. Perhaps it would be impossible to give a more 
accurate description of a chariot race, in all its Ibrms, than is furnished by 
the following passage from the Electra of Sophocles, as.translated by West. 
After enumerating tlie ten different competitors for the priae, the author 
fH'oceeds: 

These, when the judges of tiie games by lot 
Had fix'd their order and arranged the cars, 
All at the trumpet's signal, all at once. 
Burst from the barrier, ail together cheer'd 
Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 
Soon with the din of rattling cars was fill'd 
The sounding Hippodrome, and clouds of dust, 
Ascending, tainteii the tresh breath of morn. 
Now mix d and press'd together, on they drove. 
Nor spared the smarting lash, impatient each 
To clear his chariot, an-d outstrip the tiirong 
Of clashing axles, and short-blowing steeds, 
That panted on each others necks, and throw 
On each contignous yoke the milky foam. 
But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 
Orestes, reining in the nearmost steed, 
While, in a larger scope, with loosen'd reins. 
And losh'd up to their speed the others flew, 
Turn'd swift around the goal his grazing wheel. 
As yet erect upon the whirling orbs 
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RollM efsry chariot, till the faai^d-monthed steeds: 
TfaBt drew the Thraciui car, uamMler'd, bnkit 
With violence away, and tuniinff diort, 
(When o*er the Hippodrome, wm winged speed. 
They had completed now the seventh career,) 
DanM their wild ftfefaeads 'g^ainst the Libyan cart 
From this one InckleM chance, a tiain of ills 
Snooeedinff, mdely on each other fell • 

Hones and charioteen, and soon was fiUM 
With wrecks of shattered cars the Phocian plain. 
&ect Orestes, and erect his car, 
Tlffo* all the numher'd courses now had stood; 
Bat, luckless in the last, as round the goal 
The wheding courser turned, the hither rein 
In^mdent he relaxed, and cm the stone 
The diatter'd axle dashing, fitxn tibe \dieel 
Fell hMQcng, hamper'd in the tangling reins, 
llie frighted soares flew diverse o^er tbe course. 

The thxonffM aasenihty when they saw their chief 
HurTd from his chariot, with oompassian moved. 
His youth deplored, deplored him gknrions late. 
For mighty ctoeds, now doomM to mighty woes; 
Noiw dra^d along the dust, his feet in air; 
Till, hastmg to his aid, and scarce at length 
The frantic mares restraining, from the reins 
The charioteerB releasM him, and conveyed. 
With wounds and gore disfignr'd, to lus frienda 



VENTILATION. 

It is much to be regretted, that in connexion with the various improve- 
ments, which the style of building, and the internal arrangement of oar houses, 
have undergone within the last ten years, more attention has not been paid 
to the means for insuring a free ventilation throughout every apartment. 
In the large and sumptuous dwellings of the rich, the wide halls, lolly ceil- 
ings, and free communication existing between the principal apartments, 
prevent, it is true, most of the causes of complaint in this respect: but in the 
more mmierous and humble dwellings, occupied by the labourer, as well 
as by the industrious mechanic and axtizan, and in the buildings, aj^iropria- 
ted for workshops, stores, and warehouses, the means of ventilation, have in 
too many cases been sadly neglected. As a necessary consequence, cleanli- 
ness is prevented, and the heidth and comfort of the inhabitants and inmates 
prejudiced to a greater or less extent A free circulatkm of air, in and about 
a building, is of too much importance, to allow of its being sacrificed from 
motives of economy, avarice or mere convenience. Air, when it is ccmfined 
for any time within a room, or rendered stagnant by any other means, soon 
becomes, not only unfitted fer res]Hration, but abscdutely destructive to life. 
Under such circumstances, its composition is quickly changed from various 
causes; while at the same tune, it is loaded with dust tmd deleterious 
exhalations given out by the human body^even in health, or produced from 
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tbe deoamiKMition of uumil at vegetable Babfitancefi. Every oae who hma 
entered m room, lint ku beea f>nniylffte.3y flhat sp lor even a few days, 
wbte^ber mbalntod or not, must bave been Btruck witb tbe peculiar mell of 
tiie air in it, and eacpenenoed tiie disB^freeable eenaatiosi, caused by its ad- 
miflBioii intD tlM langa.: Tiie walk and fbmitiire are eooa covered witb a 
damp mold, eveay thing wtdiia tbe apartoieirt of a perisbable nature, fiUa 
quickly into decay, aad aflbrds materiala fer tbe edll fbrtber ritiatica of tbe 
atmoBpbere. Manycompbinofthe nnideasant amelland^aii^piiiessof tbdr 
iioiiBes, without BQ^ecting fyr a xnoment that this is laerdy tbe resoh of 
defective ventiHatkBL 

It is an important, therefore, that the air fixxn without should be allowed 
to ester freely into every part of a boilding, if not in a conUnned current, at 
least at frequent intervals, so as folly to expel that previously existiiy ia 
the several apartments. The caoses of deficient ventilation are either, the 
location of the bmlding in narrow crowded courts or alleys — the want of a 
free cfsmnanication between the different roooH, in each stoy — the imparo- 
per poaitiDn of the doors and windows, or, the want of an open space of 
enJScient extent in the rear oT'the boose, m consequence of which the free 
circnlation of the air, is entirely prevented. The healthiness of a dwelling 
is increased veiry rmnsiflni sMy ty aapfwing t» k m rs par ions yaid, which may 
either be well paved, laid down in grass, or coltivated as a flower gaxden. 

In l^e largest and best constrncted booses, ventilation slnald be proniotBd, 
by leaving the doom and windows c^>en several hours, daring the day, in 
fur weather and when tiie air is dnest, and closing them carefuUy be&re 
nightfidL Even in winter, a jnx^>er opportonity should be taken, daring the 
day, to admit freely the external air in every apartment of the boose, eqpe- 
ciaUy the bed rooms ; tiie ventilatian of wockdiops and manu&ctoties, can 
be maintained by proper fbmaces, which, wbfle they supply a earrent of 
heated air, for warming the apartment, cause its atmosphere to be constantly 
renewed. 



TO READERS. 

The second volame of the Journal of Health is now completed. In re- 
newing, for another yeaj, their engagement with the public, the Editors of 
this work cannot refrain from eigsressing their heartfoh pleasure, at the flat- 
tering manner in which their endeavours to instruct and amuse; to make the 
faody^s health sohservient to the mind^s ease, have been received. Respecting 
tiieir friUire course, they would wish to proffer a few remarks. 

It has hitherto been a leading object with them, to present the greatest 
variety of fltcts, which were susceptible of being directly applied to the pre- 
servation of health, and preventing the inroads of disease ; and while doing 
'^tuBt to remove prejndiceB, and to tbow the iallacy of many received opinions, 
which iut e i ' fa ged with private or personal hygiene. 

In friture, the Editras of this Journal propose to take a wider raqge, fay 
investigating all liie general oauses of disease, and the means of prevention 
and mitigatio n e pi demic and ooBtafious fevers — ^the seasons and localities, 
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under which they are most rife, and all other physical, not less than the mo- 
ral causes, modifying their progress and intensity, will be fully considered. 
Information on these topics ought to be widely circulated, so that popular 
c^inion may not, in the time of actual danger^ thwart and paralize profes- 
sional advice and skilL In no other way can the Medical Police of a coun- 
try be rendered efficient, and exercise a salutary guardianship over the 
public health: QuaravUine regtUatums and sanitary laws, will come in for 
a lull diare of the notice of the Editors in their inquiries. 

The bearing of social regulations, as connected with the labour required 
of mechanics, artisans^ and the industrious classes generally^ will be consi- 
dered, and some of the prominent evUs pointed out 

The necessity of public gymnasia — places for healthful and innocent re- 
creation, and of pvBuc baths, for cleanliness and refreshment, will be re- 
commended, as heretofore, and still more pointedly insisted on. 

The practices adverse to health and morals, in schools and universities, 
will be also passed in review, and means of prevention indicated. 

Temperance, in its largest signification, will continue to be recommended 
by all the force of argument and variety of illustration, which so important 
a subject requires. 

Abuses in the erection and management o/hospitals, infirmaries, and ahns 
houses, shall receive a due share of attention. 

Medical Jurisprudence, so far as it is adapted to popular comprehension 
and usefulness, will be discussed ; and all the leading evidence, to guide in a 
correct opinion of the questions of homicide, by poisoning, or external injury ; 
and of insanity, as removing personal responsibility, and requiring coercion 
and confinement, will be taught, and illustrations given by interesting casea 

Private Hygiene, will still be set forth in the customary variety, which has 
proved hitherto so popular. Each organ of the body, its functions and derange- 
ment, and hygienic means of cure, will be discussed in succession, and, if 
necessary, its structure illustrated by drawings— due pains being always 
taken to prevent unpleasant allusions or expressions which could aught o£^d 
the most modest and fastidious. 

yarious and extensive as is the course just sketched, it is not beyond the 
resources at the disposal of the conductors of the Journal. The stores of infor- 
mation, from the continent of Europe, especially Prance and Germany, would, 
of themselves, fhmish an ample supply — stores which, to the country at large, 
would utterly be lost, without a dispenser, such as the Journal of Health. 
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